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CHAPTER I. 

Meanwhile, Wentworth was abroad on his mission to 
trace Annie S medley to whatever end life or death might 
have brought her. In the secret recesses of his heart he 
had pledged himself to a second mission, which was to 
find her pretended husband, Mr. Maxwell, also. This 
latter mission might well be supposed easier than the 
former, as also it might be a step to the former. But 
not simply because it was a step to the former did 
Wentworth pledge himself to it. 

The fact was that since he had heard Mr. Smedley's 
story, and since the old man had died, he had dwelt a 
good deal upon the memory of the time when first he 
knew the old man and Annie, and the remembrance of 
their kindness to him, and the sweetness of the child, 
had reawakened his almost sleeping affection for them, 
and stirred him with that tenderness with which we are so 
apt to regard the newly-recalled memories of the past. As 
his affection revived, his indignation at the scoundrel who 
had so deeply injured them grew, and his self-reproach 
at never having attempted to trace them, when first he 
found them gone. So he entered upon his double mission 
with the zeal of both an old affection and a new re- 
pentance. 
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He made his way first to London. Owing to his 
Bohemian habits, he had a large acquaintance among all 
sorts and conditions of men, and therefore among pro- 
fessional writers. Of these, first, he made enquiries after 
Maxwell. It was some time before he could get any 
clue to him. No one seemed to know him, and he began to 
think that Mr. Smedley must have made a mistake in the 
name. But at last one man answered to his enquiry — 

' Maxwell ? I knew such a man once, but it's years 
ago.' 

' Did he write ? ' 

' Yes ; I believe so. But he painted, too, and played, 
I think. He was a universal genius on a small scale.' 

'That's the man, for certain. What has become of 
him ? 

' Gone to the moon for aught I know ; though I should 
think to Botany Bay was more probable/ 

' So ? He was a nice person, then ? ' 

' Very nice. To my knowledge he wrote strong party 
articles for a Tory, a Liberal, and a Radical journal in the 
same year. Later, when he got lower in the world, he 
talked Tom Paine, and sang leading tenor in a church 
choir.' 

' You must have been sorry to lose his acquaintance. 
I wonder you let such a man slip.' 

' It was a mistake. But we make such mistakes when 
we are young.' 

' I want to know him.' 

' Vouf 

' Yes.' 

' Do you want anyone poisoned } I'll do it for you 
just as cheap.' 

'Mind your own business. Can you find him for 
me?' 

* I don't know. But certainly I'll try. I can have no 
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greater pleasure than in helping a friend into an improved 
circle of acquaintance.* 

In a day or two, Wentworth saw his ally again. 

' I have found your man/ he said, ' but he's up in the 
world once more.' 

* So much the better.' 

' Of course, if you are going to make his acquaintance. 
He is a clerk in a government office. How the dickens 
he got there, I can't make out' 

Wentworth obtained all particulars from his informant, 
and something like a description of Maxwell's personal 
appearance, and then left, saying, 

' Thank you ; I am your debtor ; you shall have the 
next poisoning case.' 

The next morning, at the hour when government 
clerks go to their arduous duties, Wentworth wended his 
way towards the particular office in which Maxwell was 
so honourably installed. Because government clerks wear 
very dainty boots, the streets near government offices are 
carefully scavenged in the night. But a few years ago 
pools of the collected mud were sometimes suffered to 
lie unremoved till a somewhat late hour of the morning. 
It happened that one of these pools lay, vast and sloppy, 
very near the door of the office to which Maxwell 
belonged. By the side of this pool, Wentworth, with a 
singular perversity of taste, elected to stand, awaiting 
his new acquaintance. Wentworth did not always carry 
a cane ; this morning he had one. 

Within a minute of the hour of ten, a man whom 
Wentworth instantly recognised as Maxwell made his 
appearance, as did also several of his fellow-workers ; 
for government clerks, like the rest of mankind, are Jnot 
over eager to get into harness. As he passed Wentworth 
and the pool, the former accosted him with, 

' Mr. Maxwell, I believe ? ' 

B 2 
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' That is my name/ said Mr. Maxwell, superciliously, 
as a government clerk should. 

' Did you ever bear the name of Wilson, may I ask J * 

' Of course not A man cannot have two names.' 

' So ! I did not know. I am a friend of Mr. Smedley.' 

'I know nothing of Mr. Smedley,* said Maxwell, 
hurriedly, and attempting to move on. 

* I dare say not But I am his friend, nevertheless. 
As you also were his friend once, I have bought a new 
cane in your service.' 

With these words, Wentworth, taking a firm grip of 
the collar of the fellow's coat, and by a sudden jerk 
bringing him on to his knees, put across him six or eight 
of the fiercest blows he ever struck in his life, and then 
throwing him full length into the pool of mud at his 
feet, said — 

' Lie there, dog ; it is your proper place.* 

A half-dozen of the clerks stood by, watching the 
performance, but no one lifted a finger to help him, for 
he was not widely beloved. 

Maxwell was not specially a coward, but the sudden- 
ness of the whole affair, the vivid reappearance of an 
almost forgotten episode in his life (his memory was 
facile in such matters), the strength of Wentworth's grip, 
and the fierceness of his blows, demoralized him, and 
when he rose from his unexpected bed, he looked with a 
bewildered air at Wentworth, and then at his fellow- 
clerks standing by, and walked away quickly towards 
his home. Then Wentworth stepped up to the on-lookers 
and said — 

*May I ask you the favour of that gentleman's 
address ? ' 

They looked at each other, and one of them said, — 

' I think there is no need for a second punishment of 
that sort, whatever his offence may have been.* 
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' You are right/ said Wentworth ; ' I have no intention 
of repeating it' 

Then one of them, who knew the address, gave it ; 
and Wentworth, thanking him, also walked away. 

Later in the day, Wentworth called at Maxwell's 
house. A maid came to the door. 

' Is Mr. Maxwell at home ? * he asked. 

' Yes, Sir ; but he cannot see any one ; he is ill.' 

* Go up and tell him that the friend whom he met this 
morning wants to speak with him.' 

She went up, and came down again in a moment, 
saying, 

' Mr. Maxwell will see you, Sir.* 

Wentworth was surprised. He had thought to have 
more trouble. When he had entered the room, and the 
maid had left. Maxwell said, — 

' I see you, because if I had refused, you would have 
thought that I was afraid. I gave you reason to think 
so this morning. I ought to have broken your neck.* 

* My neck would have taken a good deal of breaking ; 
but it is neither my neck nor your courage that I have 
come to speak about I have come to make a proposal 
to you.* 

' You can have no proposals to make to me.* 

* We'll see, I need not tell you the history of the 
past ; you can recall it. My proposal is this : — either, 
on the one hand, you give me all the information you 
can about Annie Smedley, and then prepare to find 
some occupation and interest in life in Australia or 
America, or wherever you please out of England ; or 
on the other hand, you prepare yourself to expect that 
I expose you in every position in which you attempt 
to place yourself, as long as we both live, and that I 
cane you like a dog wherever we meet This is the 
choice I have to offer you.' 
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It was a hard choice ; but Wentworth had his reasons 
for it He felt that any attempt to restore Annie to the 
companionship of those who might learn to love her 
would be a cruel kindness, as long as the shadow of this 
fellow might cross her path. If he could put him clean 
out of her neighbourhood, then she might grow brave 
before the faces of her kind, and become once more happy 
in life — if, indeed, she had not already passed to a life 
where courage is not needed or develops in other forms. 

But besides this substantial reason for his conduct, 
Wentworth had another. He was, for the most part, 
very tolerant of human error, not through making light 
of the error, but through a habit of looking for and 
finding redeeming good in the midst of much of weakness 
and sin. An unredeemed villain is not often found, he 
used to say ; most men have some good in them, and 
the worst men are not always those with most broadly- 
emblazoned sins. But of treachery, in all its forms, 
he was intolerant ; a traitor is an unredeemed villain, 
he would say, and to him he would be almost vindictive 
in his dislike. All the forms of human passion he 
knew might coexist with much of essential worth ; but 
treachery was the negation of passion as well as of honour. 
The traitor was a reptile, and he had a real pleasure 
in putting his foot upon him. So to him the alternative 
which he presented to Maxwell seemed to err on the 
side of mercy, if it erred at all. His longing was to 
humiliate him, for the very outer graces of the man 
filled him with loathing and irritation by their contrast 
with the deformity within. 

Maxwell might have ventured to defy Wentworth, if 
his treachery had not taken the dangerous form of a 
mock marriage. This was the damning point in his 
position. This compelled him, after much battling, to 
yield to Wentworth's dictation. 
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The information that Wentworth obtained from him 
was not great in quantity, though its value proved to be 
considerable. The mode of the mock marriage was 
told, and its unreality proved beyond question. Went- 
worth had had a secret fear that the marriage might 
prove to be real, and its denial the actual villany prac- 
tised upon Annie. He had not that superstitious regard 
for the form without the inner meaning of marriage, that 
could make him think that the position of a pure-minded 
girl who had been mocked by a villain needed any 
redemption ; or that it could be redeemed by the fact 
that the reptile had the right to call her wife. 

It appeared that, after the pretended marriage. Max- 
well had taken Annie to live in a small village in Suffolk. 
There they had made no acquaintances, for he told her 
to make none. Only once she had been brought into 
speaking contact with two elderly ladies, apparently 
sisters, by some trifling accident, and she had expressed 
herself as singularly pleased with them and their manner 
to her. After a little, Annie grew impatient to see her 
father, for Maxwell had promised that their seclusion 
should be only for a few weeks, and that then he himself 
would take her to her father. When at last he could 
put her off no longer, he told her that she must give up 
the hope altogether; and when she grew angry and • 
insisted upon going, he told her why she could not go. 
Then had happened what would happen in such a case, 
when a high-hearted woman found the man she had 
loved and trusted to be a reptile, and the next day she 
escaped from him. He guessed she would go to the 
ladies whose acquaintance she had made, in the first 
instance, and went there to seek her. He was informed 
that she had been there, refused any further information, 
and threatened with the constable if he came near the 
house again. This was all he had to tell. Though he 
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did not say so, it clearly appeared that he had not 
greatly troubled himself to find Annie, and for this 
Wentworth loathed him more than for all the rest, and 
groaned inwardly that the mud-pool had not been forty 
fathoms deep, that so the toad might never have come to 
the surface again. 

However, he had obtained a clue to Annie, and forth- 
with he made his way to the Suffolk village that Max- 
well had named, leaving him with the words — 

* I'll see you again in a fortnight Meantime you will 
have formed your plans for the future. You need not 
try to give me the slip ; I would find you, for certain, 
and then I would show you no mercy.' 
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CHAPTER II. 

He arrived at the village, and soon found the house 
where the two sisters lived. He sent in his card, and 
was shown into a room where both were sitting. They 
rose to receive him with stately courtesy, and one 
motioned him to a chair without speaking, leaving to 
him the duty of beginning the conference. 

Wentworth reconnoitred his position at a glance. A 
fool would have found before him two old ladies, very 
much alike, seated stiffly in an old-fashioned room, a rather 
stem aspect on their faces, holding an imposing silence ; 
and that is pretty well all he would have seen. Went- 
worth saw three more things, at least : these were, first, 
that the ladies were simple, high-toned women ; second, 
that they had warm hearts, crusted over with a film of 
cautious coldness, through a little, which they thought 
a great, knowledge of the world ; third, that one was 
the leading spirit 

To the leading spirit he addressed himself. 

' I have come,' he said, ' to ask you if you can give 
me any information about a young girl who came to 
this village a few years ago, and of whom, I believe, 
you saw something, though whether much or little, I 
do not know.* 

'Your words might apply to a great many young 
girls, Sir,* said the lady, with what she considered a 
caution and acuteness worthy of the bar. 
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'That is true. Then you don't know what young 
girl I mean ? ' said Wentworth. It was unkind. He 
might have recognised a skilful fence, or imagined it. 

' I do not say that/ answered the lady. 

' Then I may assume that you do know to whom I 
refer. I am an old friend of Annie and her father. He 
has just died, and I have just learned something about 
her history. I want to learn more if I can; for I 
am very sorry that so much trouble should have be- 
fallen my old friends, and I promised her father, before 
he died, to try to find her.* 

' You are a stranger to us. Sir/ said the lady. But 
the other sister, not being in the battle, and so being 
more free to be impressed by something besides words, 
said — 

' Yes, Penny, he is a stranger ; but he may be quite 
sincere and kind for all that.' 

* It behoves -us to be cautious, sister/ returned the 
other, gravely. 

' I think you are quite right to be very cautious, Madam/ 
said Wentworth ; ' I am not at all annoyed at your 
wanting proofs of my right to ask information of you, 
and I honour you for your care on Annie's behalf, if, 
indeed, your caution is for her sake, as I doubt not' 

The lady bowed, and Wentworth continued — 

* My name is Wentworth. Annie may have happened 
to mention my name.' 

* She has spoken of you and your father. Sir.' 

'That is fortunate. She was one of my greatest 
friends when she was a little girl. I have never known 
a sweeter child, and her father was a good and noble 
old man.' 

The second sister had surrendered at discretion. The 
other demanded but the honours of war. 

Wentworth gave her the honours of war after his 
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own fashion, for he told her the story of his first inter- 
view with Maxwell. It amused him to watch the battle 
in the minds of both sisters between their instinctive 
horror of physical violence and their profound satis- 
faction at the punishment and humiliation of a traitor. 
The latter and deeper sentiment of course triumphed, 
and a common glow of exultation warmed and thawed 
the crust of coldness that had at first kept Wentworth 
at a distance, and now they were ready to give him 
their fullest confidence. But before the confidence 
began, the second sister, pondering over the punishment 
of Maxwell, remarked, musingly — 

*I wonder how he got through the streets in that 
state ; I should think he must have taken a cab/ 

' I shouldn't wonder,' said Wentworth ; * it never 
occurred to me.' 

Then the old ladies told him, with much shyness 
and indignation and tenderness, the story of Annie. 
They had seen and spoken to her once in the village, 
when she had sprained her ankle, and could not walk, 
for a few minutes. They had been struck by the 
sweetness and childishness and refinement of her man- 
ner ; but they had not at all liked the man they sup- 
posed to be her husband. Then some time after she 
had come to them, with a wild, dreadful look in her 
face, and had told them the wickedness that had been 
done to her. It never occurred to them to doubt the 
truthfulness of her story. Presently, the man came 
after her, and received the answer that has been recorded. 
Annie, thinking that the love that betrayed was at all 
events as strong as the love that was betrayed, however 
base in kind it might be, was in terror lest he should 
find her. So they had bidden her for a time, until the 
man had altogether disappeared. Then she had come 
back to stay with them. All the neighbours wondered 
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and blamed them, but they did not care ; they were as 
sure of her as they would have been of their own child. 
So she had stayed with them ; and bye and bye her 
child was born. Then the neighbours wondered more, 
and blamed them more. But they cared less than ever, 
for they were more sure of her and loved her more than 
ever. It was a wonderful sight to see her with her baby. 
Such a passion of emotion and tears seemed to hold her 
all the day and night. Whether it was most love for 
him, and thankfulness at having him, or most regret and 
pity for him, they could not say ; but to see her was a 
wonderful sight. Gradually, she grew happier, and the 
love and thankfulness seemed to be her only feelings. 
Then their home and their hearts seemed lighted as with 
a light from heaven by the presence of the mother and 
her boy. They hoped she would stay with them to the 
end, and let them also love her boy and be happy in 
him. 

But she said it could not be. She must work for her 
boy. He must not eat gift-bread, even though it came 
from friends as tender and true as they were. (* We tell 
you these words,' said the sisters, ' that you may know 
what her heart was to us.') So they had to try and find 
her some work. At last they found some that she said 
would do perfectly. They had a brother, a clergyman 
away in Devonshire, and he wanted a mistress for his 
village school. Annie said that nothing would please 
her so well. She would be in her right place among 
villagers again, and she could have her boy always in the 
school, and teach him when he became old enough, and 
he might grow up with the simple mind and the true and 
loving heart of her own dear father. So Annie had gone 
to her village school, and they had not seen her since : 
but she wrote to them often, and they loved her as if she 
were their daughter. 
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Before he left them, Wentworth said to the sisters — 
'I have known one sweet girl-child, aAd that was 
Annie ; I know one girl just passing into womanhood, 
who seems to me all that a man could ask for a sister or 
a wife ; but I have never known, only imagined, what a 
woman may become when she has passed away from 
youth, and when her womanhood alone remains to form 
her true beauty. Now I know as well as imagine/ And 
he made obeisance to them in his heart. 

One more great stage there was, then, in Wentworth's 
search. From the Suffolk village he made his way to 
the Devonshire village. He reached the end of his 
journey at night, and before he went to bed, he walked 
out to stroll through the village, and see where Annie's 
school-house lay. He thought he would not speak to 
her till after her duties of the morrow were over. So at 
the time when he supposed that afternoon school would 
be nearly ended, he made his way to the school-house 
again. He stood a little back from the door, that he 
might see her as she came out, without her seeing him, 
and watched for her coming. First trooped out the 
children, and before long there followed a slight-made 
woman, very quietly dressed, with a still, subdued, 
though not listless walk, leading by the hand a little 
boy who prattled up to her as she bent her head to 
listen. Her face Wentworth scarcely caught at all ; he 
was not sure whether he should have recognised her by 
her figure. After a moment he stepped up lightly to 
her side, and said — 
' Annie.' 

She turned round sharply, and became deadly pale, for 
she recognized the voice as one she had heard before, 
without having time to bethink her whose voice it was. 
So her first thought was one of fear. 

She was very much changed, but Wentworth thought 
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he would have known her. At all events, he saw the 
old face now, in the new. 

' Don't you remember me, Annie ? ' 

* Oh, yes. I was afraid — ' She stopped short. Went- 
worth knew what sh« feared. 

She did not say any more. There was an uneasy, 
almost a distressed look in her face, which Wentworth 
understood. She thought he did not know all that had 
happened. She did not know how he might regard her 
if he knew. Moreover, she felt safe as long as no one 
who had ever known her before knew where she was. 
Now she would not any more feel safe. Wentworth 
"knew that he had to speak to these fears, if he would see 
the distressed look pass away from her face. 

' I have come from your friends in Suffolk,' he said. 

' How did you come to know them ? * 

* I went there to find you.' 

'Who told you that you would find me by going 
there ? ' 

* A man told me.' 

Annie shuddered, and turned her face away from 
Wentworth down to her boy. 

* That is your boy, Annie } ' be said. 

' Yes,' she answered, with a calm, proud look, as to 
ask, ' And what will you say ? ' 

' I know all about you, Annie. I was very fond of 
you when you Were a little girl. I should be proud of 
you, if you were my sister, now.' 

That touched her. The tears came into her eyes. 
She could be herself to him now, and old memories 
brought the tears faster. 

' Why did you come to find me ? ' she asked. 

' I will tell you, presently. You need not be afraid 
of being found ; that man will never trouble you any 
more,' 
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' How do you know ? Are you sure ? Is he dead ? ' 

' Never mind how I know, Annie. I am quite sure. 
He is not dead.' 

'I did not wish him to be dead/ she said, quickly, 
thinking he might have misunderstood her. 

' I understand. He is dead to you. That is all you 
wish.' 

' Yes ; that is all,' she said, with a far-off touch in her 
manner. 

* We will never speak of him again, if we can help it' 
'No.' 

And so Annie grew calm, and the thought of having 
some one who was kind and good to her in her childish 
days walking by her side moved her so, that she could 
not keep the tears from her eyes. So Wentworth, seeing 
how she was moved, talked with the boy instead, that 
she might have time to recover herself. 

Annie had always had the instincts of what for want 
of a less-misused word we call a lady. Her intercourse 
with Wentworth in her childhood, the books he had lent 
her, and the earlier conversations with Maxwell, had all 
helped on the cultivation of her powers and her taste, 
and so had given her many of the acquired graces of a 
lady. And now that self-sustaining power, that suffi- 
cient indifference to the fluctuating estimate of others 
which is one of the chief advantages that good birth 
brings with it, had come to her through her sorrow. 
And so, as Wentworth walked by her side, he thought 
that he had not often seen a completer lady than this 
carpenter's daughter and village school-mistress. 

Wentworth saw that she was too deeply moved to 
recover herself easily until she was alone, so he said — 

* I will leave you now, Annie ; we will talk again pre- 
sently. I hope you did not mind my coming to find 
you. There was good reason for it' 
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* I was afraid at first ; I am very glad now. I shall be 
better soon.' 

' May I go and see your clergyman } ^ 

She understood his care for her. ' Yes, do/ she said, 
and gave him her hand. 

That grave, sad woman's hand was the same hand that 
had boxed his ears, and plunged in among his hair, and 
played all sorts of games in the childish times not many 
years gone by. The contrast struck Wentworth with 
sadness. The impulse was strong upon him to lay his other 
hand soothingly upon hers, and say some comforting 
words, as he had done a hundred times in the childish 
days not many years gone by. But he resisted the im- 
pulse. It would have seemed very strange to her had he 
followed it, for to her those years were a long way off. 

Wentworth saw that she was yearning to ask about 
her father. But he said nothing. It seemed better that 
he should not tell her there and then. After he left her, 
he went straight to the clergyman and told him who he 
was, and his errand in coming, and so placed his further 
intercourse with Annie under the old man's sanction. 
He was a kind and fatherly old man, worthy to be the 
brother of his sisters, and the doer of such acts of goodness 
as that which he had done to Annie, which should be so 
common, but which are so rare, because men so deeply 
mistrust their hold upon the soul of goodness, that they 
must needs cling frantically, though with results akin to 
cruelty and wickedness, to its body and its outer forms. 

After an hour or two, Wentworth went to Annie's 
home. It was the home of a cottager, touched with the 
grace of a delicate gentlewoman. Annie's boy had gone 
to bed, and she herself awaited, calm now, Wentworth's 
coming. He could not get over her effect upon him; 
her grave sadness would call up the image of the happy 
child he had known, and almost move him to tears. She 
seemed the braver of the two now, and spoke- first 
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•* ' I am very grateful to you for coming to find me, now. 
Have you anything to tell me ? ' 

' About what, Annie ? ' 

' There is only one thing, you know. Have you ever 
seen my father ? ' 

* It was he who sent me to find you, just before he 
died.' 

'He is dead, then. I am very grateful Was it 
soon ? ' 

Then Wentworth told her the story of the old man, as 
he had learned it from Maurice, who had learned it from 
Edith. Annie was not grateful then. She had hoped 
he had died sooner. That he had sorrowed for her all 
those years broke her heart. The only softness and 
comfort was in the thought of the end, and his hope for 
her, and Edith's tenderness to him, and the light of God 
that fell upon him at the last. 

' Will you tell her how deeply grateful I am } * she 
said. 

* But, Annie, I cannot understand why you never wrote 
to your father or went to him.' 

' It is very simple. In my firgt fear I did not dare to go 
near him, or even to write to him, for fear another should 
find me. I thought I was safely hidden, but that he was 
trying to find me, and I dreaded lest I should help him. It 
was very foolish, perhaps; but you can understand. I did 
not fear to go to my father; do not think that. After a time, 
when I grew less afraid, I went to find him. The dear 
friends whom' you saw took me through the journey, but 
left me to go to him alone. But, as you know, he was 
gone. No one could tell us anything about him. Then I 
thought that I should die. But I did not die, and after 
a time I had a very vivid dream of him in heaven, as 
loving to me as ever, and saying that he had never 
doubted me, and was waiting for me. This dream gave 
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me wonderful comfort I believed it all. I felt sure 
that he was dead, and, so, away from his great pain, you 
know ; sure that he had trusted me always ; sure that I 
should meet him some day. I cannot tell you how it 
stilled my sorrow, and took away all the soreness and 
sense of shame. And my two friends were so good to 
me. I cannot tell you how tender they were. Then 
my boy came to fill my heart, and make me live again, 
and so I came here to work for him, and train him to be 
an honest worker and a true man, like my father.' 

' That was brave, Annie,' he said ; * I am very glad. 
But now it is time for you to leave this place, and come 
among many who are ready to love you. There is no 
reason why life should not become much to you still ; 
and it will be good for your boy to live in a larger world, 
and breathe a fuller atmosphere of thought' 

' No,' she said, ' I could not come out into the world 
again. I am at peace, here, and as happy as I am likely 
to be. Everyone knows me, and no one gives me pain. 
I am in my right place. For my boy, I mean him to be 
the simple man his grandfather was, and so he is in his 
right place, too. I am very grateful that you came to 
me, and very glad indeedthat I have seen you ; but you 
will not move us out of what I am sure is our right place.' 

' But what can I say to Edith Pascal } She expects 
me to bring you to her. She will be very disappointed 
if I do not' 

' I should like to see her very much, if only that I may 
tell her my thanks. . I will come to see her, and bring 
my boy, in the holidays, if she will have me. It is all 
very strange that she should want me, but I have left 
off wondering at tender hearts.' And then she thought 
that the only heart that had been hard and cruel to 
her, was the one that should have been tenderest of 
all. 
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Wentworth could not strongly oppose her. He felt 
that her quiet nest was a better place for her bruised life 
than the chattering rookery of the world And for the 
boy, he could show no reason why to be an honourable 
and true-hearted carpenter was less good than to traffic 
on the Stock Exchange, or to wear out life in the boot- 
less winning and spending of a profitless fortune. So, 
with disappointment to himself, and Edith, as he knew, 
he let them rest 

Annie promised to come with her boy to see Edith, in 
the holidays ; she also promised to send to Wentworth, 
if she were in any trouble or need. So he left her. He 
went to walk with her to the school-door in the morning, 
carrying in his arms the boy, who took to him as dogs 
took to him, and then, when he had kissed the boy and 
set him down, he shook hands with Annie once more, 
saying, simply, 

' Good bye, Annie,' to which she earnestly, and with 
trembling voice, replied, 

* Good bye. God bless you.' 

And so he went away, carrying with him the haunting 
memory of her sad, grave face, her simple and subdued 
manner and walk and bearing — the image of a brave, 
faithful, thoughtful, saddened woman, always in contrast 
with the merry, winning child he had known her in the 
years not very long ago. 

Wentworth returned to London, and saw the fulfil- 
ment of the conditions he had imposed upon Maxwell. 
Then he went back to Embleton, and told Edith and 
Maurice all he had done and learned. 

Edith was very glad at the success of his mission, and 
that their best hopes had proved true, while she was 
disappointed that she should not yet see Annie. 

But Maurice sat silent and grave. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Maurice had been back at his work about a week when 
Wentworth returned from his quest. He could not do 
very much at first, for a good deal of weakness still 
clung to him. Wentworth was struck by his appearance. 
He had never seen that shadowy look on him before. 
He could not make out that the man was fit for work. 
He asked Edith about him, and almost alarmed her by 
the minuteness of his enquiries. But she said that her 
brother ate very well, and grew stronger every day, and 
was cheerful and full of eagerness — ^so his fears were 
quieted ; and as he saw for himself the marks of health 
in his friend, the look ceased to disturb him, and became 
only a new characteristic expression, upon the outer 
man, of the man within. 

As Maurice gradually got into full duty again, he 
found out the whole extent of the change that had 
come upon his place and work. His harness no longer 
chafed ; indeed he scarcely knew that he was in harness 
at all. It was more like a noble holiday that he was. 
enjoying. It was not that the men had all become 
angels. They were improved; but they were human 
beings full of ignorance and perversity and deadness of 
heart — in other words, they were human beings. The 
change was that, whereas he had before had to work 
against the grain, he now wonted with it. This, to an 
enthusiastic nature, and specially to an enthusiastic 
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nature chafed by long working against the grain, seems 
to be not work at all, but rather most noble play. 

The capabilities of Maurice's position being thus in- 
creased, it was natural that his aims should widen — that 
his ambition should grow. With a body of men who 
had, in large measure, given their hearts to him and 
accepted him as their leader, much should be possible. 
But what should he aim to accomplish among them, or 
rather with them ? Their material condition was not per- 
fect, nor as good as it might be. Should he aim to im- 
prove that — to make their homes better, their food more 
wholesome and pleasanter, their provision for a rainy 
day larger ? Surely, he should aim at that. Their in- 
tellectual condition was far from satisfactory. Should 
he aim to improve that — ^to add to their knowledge, to 
make them more thoughtful, more fond of books, morq 
logical, less exposed to delusion by the fallacies of which 
the world is full ? Surely, again, this should be one 
of his aims. Their sense of beauty was dull. Should 
he try to lead them to love music and painting, poetry 
and all art ? This, also, would be an object very near to 
his heart Their notions of right were crude, or low, or 
perverted ; their sense of duty dead. Should he aim to 
raise those, to quicken this ? Of a certainty this was 
almost the very work he had to do. But yet it seemed 
to him that all these changes, important, for their own 
sakes, as they were, must be fruits, not roots. Very little 
culture and training would lead to these fruits, if the root 
change were once accomplished. And this root change 
was just a quickened religious sense, an awakened spiritual 
life. And this he thought, not because he was a clergy- 
man, and so his calling required of him that he should 
put religion first in his work ; but because he discerned 
that in this religious sense, this spiritual life, lay the root 
of true manhood, and that all those good things which 
he wanted to produce were but the fruits of true and 
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full manhood. So he recognized that his primaiy and 
fundamental work, not simply as the chaplain of the 
factory, but as the full friend of the factory, was to aim, 
God helping him, to quicken and nourish this spiritual 
life in the hearts of his people. And what is this spiritual 
life, or its great development, as Christ has taught it to 
us? It is, he said, in the living recognition of the 
Fatherhood of God, of the Leadership of Christ, of the 
Brotherhood of Men. He in whom these are living 
root apprehensions is spiritually alive, is born again, has 
entered upon the fulness of his manhood, and must, 
sooner or later, bear the fruits thereof Right and 
beauty, knowledge and purity, assume new meanings to 
him. He may want help and guidance in his pursuit of 
these good things, but the motive power is in himself. 
They become living fruits upon a living tree, the outer 
manifestations of an ever springing life within ; not the 
bitter apples of dust which they are when the inner vital 
power is absent — when they grow, for instance, upon 
men of the Petworth stamp. 

To plant the factory, then, upon the root notions of 
the Fatherhood of God, the Leadership of Christ, the 
Brotherhood of Men — in other words, to make the 
factory into a true church — that was his primary work. 
His secondary work followed from this, and was just to 
supply to the factory such instruction and guidance as, 
the motive power being present, it might need, to enable 
it to bear the full fruit that a church should bear. His 
aim was high enough, say you. Surely, his aim was 
ideal. Whose aim is not ideal, if he himself be worth 
anything t Does an ideal aim imply undue self-confi- 
dence ? He only whose aims are ideal knows anything 
of true humility and self-distrust. But, also, he only 
knows anything of faith in God. 

Naturally, these three kindred thoughts formed the do- 
minant topic of Maurice's teaching. And lie taught them 
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propose should be given to the widows left among them. 
To each of these he proposed that five shillings a week 
should be given if she were left with but one child, an 
additional half-crown a week for each other child if she 
were left with more than one. Widowers would need 
no help but such as would come freely out of the hearts 
of living mothers their neighbours, but it would be good 
that this help should be given systematically, and in an 
organized manner. The childless widows among them, 
of whom there were five, must receive their active sym- 
pathy and counsel, and, if need be, help ; but no definite 
provision need be made for them, as none of them were 
aged, and a woman, with kindly help, can make her own 
way in life at least as well after marriage as before. 
For the invalid sister whom one of their number had 
left, provision must be made. Supposing the twelve 
remaining orphan children to be adopted, and the assist- 
ance he had named given to those who had adopted 
them, he estimated that for the whole duty before them 
a sum of from 12/. to 13/. per week would be needed at 
first This would be a gradually diminishing demand, 
for as the children became able to earn their own livings 
the payment would of course cease. Towards this sum 
the directors had promised to give 100/. a year ; their 
ever true and kind friend the managing director would 
for himself give 50/. a year, while certain friends of his 
own had promised to obtain between them another 100/. a 
year: this would be, in all, 250/. a year, or, roughly, S/.a 
week. That would leave 8/. a week to be furnished by 
the men. An average of a little over sixpence a week 
would furnish this sum. He spoke of the average but 
to show what was the weight of the demand that their 
duty made upon them ; how this demand should be met, 
it was not more his place than his wish to leave wholly 
in their hands. 
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Upon a strong invitation from Mr. Buchanan to a full 
expression of their thoughts, a free discussion began 
amongst the men. One after another the twelve children 
were appropriated, one or two of the men declining the 
proffered assistance. Wynyard proposed that a shilling 
a week should be subscribed by each man, the surplus 
which this would give being suffered to accumulate in 
order to make provision for orphans who might be left 
by the future death of any of their number. One man 
proposed that this provision should be looked upon as 
made for the children of those only who subscribed to the 
fund. Against this Maurice spoke. This, he said, would be 
but the formation of an Insurance Society — a thing good 
in itself to form, but not the realization of that brother- 
hood which they were trying to work into their lives. If the 
children of none but those who subscribed were to benefit 
by the provision made, then it might well be that none 
but those who had children to benefit by the provision 
should subscribe, and so all their unmarried workmen 
would be shut out from their brotherhood. If Mr. Wyn- 
yard's suggestion, which he thought an excellent one, 
were adopted, it should be their aim to feel that each 
man, in subscribing, was helping to provide for the wants, 
actual or possible, of the children of their brotherhood, 
not of his own children in particular. Let each man 
live for others — for the body — and then all would live 
for all. 

So, after much discussion, Maurice's plan as partly 
modified by Wynyard was adopted. A fund was es- 
tablished, subscription to which was perfectly voluntary, 
and out of this fund provision was to be made, as far as 
possible, for all who were left destitute among their 
number, quite irrespective of whether those so left, or 
their representatives, had contributed to the relieving 
fund. The arrangement was, in a sense, not equitable ; 
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it was not business-like ; but herein lay its merit, for it 
was God-like. He is a Father to the children who 
acknowledge their filial duty to Him ; but also He is a 
Father to those who do not so acknowledge their duty. 
Quid pro quo is a good business maxim ; it is not the 
maxim of brotherhood. * Each for himself and God for 
us all ' is anti-Christianity tinctured with blasphemy ; 
* Each for the other and God for us all * is Christianity, 
for it is the expression of the Brotherhood of Men and 
the Fatherhood of God. 

To Edith was committed the charge of arranging the 
plan in accordance with which assistance should be given 
to those men whose wives had died, and who, so, were 
left with motherless children on their hands. This duty 
was a great pleasure to her, for the women received her 
with that warmth and frankness in which the history of 
the past few months had been so abundantly fruitful 
When the arrangements were made, it came to pass that 
there was no day in which each home where the mother- 
less children were did not receive a working visit from 
Edith or some one of the women who were joined with 
her in the work. 

Maurice threw himself very largely into the intellec- 
tual life of the factory. He attended the club debating 
society, and contrived gradually to mould it into a 
meeting for conversation upon the questions and diffi- 
culties of their personal and corporate lives : and to the 
meeting the wives of the men were as often as possible 
invited and drawn. In the lectures that he gave or caused 
to be given there was manifest a really educational drift. 
He spent much time in the Factory School. And in 
all this part of his work, as in the other, the hope of 
fusing the whole body of the men into a real brother- 
hood was his one guiding thought. 

This was the fashion of the leadership for which 
Maurice had longed and striven and prayed. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

It was after some pleasant evidence of the way in 
which the factory had accepted him, that Edith said to 
her brother, 

* And now, Maurice, are you convinced that you should 
always trust my presentiments ? In the darkest times, I 
said you would win at last' 

* Prophets ought to fold their hands, if they would be 
accepted as prophets. He who labours to bring about 
the fulfilment of his own prognostics, may gain much 
other reputation, but must leave off calling himself a 
prophet' 

' You speak in riddles. Sin' 

* Why have I won ?' 

' Because I said you would.' 

* Of course.' 

' And because you deserved it' 
' Of course.' 

* And because God was good, Maurice.' 

* Yes ; and because He gave me a parson's wife to 
help me. Do you remember my saying that you would 
have to be a parson's wife ? ' 

*Yes, I remember, Maurice. I never imagined how 
nearly true it could come to be. I think that, when 
I am dying, I shalMook back upon the fever time 
as altogether a happy one. But my playing parson's 
wife has had nothing to do with your success.' 

' I think quite otherwise.' 
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' And even suppose it has, it was all arranged that I 
should be a parson's wife, before I made my prophecy. / 
was already one element in the case, as you would 
rudely call me. So my reputation as a prophet remains 
untarnished.' 

She was sitting at his knee, in her old way, and 
Maurice stooped down and kissed her in his old way. 
They had not had much leisure for this sort of hap- 
piness lately. Perhaps it is true that they had not 
sought to have it. Their love had not cooled, or grown 
tame; that was not it Over their love no touch of 
change could come. But with each, now, their leisure 
hours were their saddest hours. Edith could be brave 
enough while her hands and mind were full, and the 
thought of her far-off friend seemed to make her braver 
and stronger. But when work was over, and still 
thought came back, then the memory of her far-off, lost 
friend filled her heart with tears, and she could not be 
brave any more. That look of abiding love which had 
betrothed them, and left her heart assured for ever, 
strengthened her in the midst of her work, like God's 
look upon her ; but when the work was over, it filled her 
with a sense of unspeakable .desolation, and even to 
her simple, faithful heart, with her brother by her side, 
made the grave seem a sweet and welcome resting- 
place. 

And Maurice, too, was full of sorrow for his friend ; 
sorrow that never faded or changed, or changed only to 
deepen. and grow. And if this deep, abiding sorrow 
should seem unnatural, as the result of a severed friend- 
ship between men, it must be remembered what sort of 
men the friends were, what sort of friendship this had 
been, and, above all, what deepest regions of Maurice's 
memory and heart had been shaken by the uprooting of 
this friendship. When these things are considered, the 
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abiding sorrow will seem no longer unnatural, but 
altogether natural, and a thing of course. 

While Maurice had been mourning over his work, his 
pain had been doubled by the loss of his friend, but the 
two sorrows had at least seemed harmonious. But now 
that success was smiling upon his work, the face of his 
lost friend seemed to be always looking reproachfully 
upon him, and forbidding him to rejoice in his work. 
This had been especially the case since the fever, and 
somewhat through the fever. Not only in his delirious 
moments was Chriss constantly present in his thoughts, 
but in the long hours of weakness and convalescence 
the presence of his friend's saddened face became habi- 
tual to him, and, indeed, never left him. The man, in all 
his kindliness and simplicity and tenderness, stood out 
before him as distinctly as he had ever done, and he no 
more doubted the reality of this seeming than he had 
done when they were friends. But also the lie, and its 
significance to him, stood out with greater distinctness 
than before, and he felt that, while he could do or suffer 
anything for the man who was as dear to him as before, 
they were still and for ever parted as friends. 

But now this old attitude of Edith's, their talk as of 
old, and the kiss in the old fashion, brought the past 
back so vividly, and with it the memory of how Chriss, 
too, had always believed in him, and unfalteringly pro- 
phesied his success, that he was moved beyond his usual 
silence, and for the first time since that one time the 
name of their lost friend passed between the brother 
and sister. 

' Poor, dear Chriss ! ' he said. 

Edith did not answer him, but a great pain seemed to 
flood across her face, and vanish in a moment It 
startled Maurice. He longed to ask what it meant, but 
dared not Yet he did not guess what it truly meant 
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So blind to all other thoughts are men who are ruled by 
a master thought, even though they be the least ego- 
tistic and the least selfish of men. Had Maurice sur- 
mised the meaning of that look, what would he have 
done.? It seems not possible to say what he would 
have done. Even Edith might be thankful that the 
crowning pain of such knowledge was spared him. 
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CHAPTER V. 

In a little while, the child whom Maurice and Edith 
had determined to adopt came to their home. It was a 
girl, and about three years old. Edith had asked that 
she might have the youngest ; she thought a very young 
child would be less difficult to her total inexperience. 
The thought of this new charge made her very glad. 
She felt that she could not have her mind too much 
occupied. The solemn love in her heart made her 
strong for work ; it did not make her strong for thought. 
She felt that she must live entirely out of herself, if life 
were to go at all well with her. So a new interest 
became a new comfort in her life. 

The child's name was Esther Forwood. Esty her 
parents had called her; so Esty, Edith and Maurice 
called her. She was three years old, and small even for 
her years. If you had measured her height, you would 
have called her small; if you had weighed her, you 
would have called her small. But over and above this 
tangible smallness, she gave you an impression of bird- 
like smallness, that you could not account for. She ate 
like a bird, moved like a bird, was as shy as a bird, if 
you spoke to her. It was a pining, caged bird, not a 
free happy bird of the woods, that she was like. If you 
took her upon your knee, you were almost afraid to 
touch her, lest you should hurt her. And when you set 
her down, she would shrink away into some comer of 
the room, out of notice, and almost out of sight She 
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was perfectly obedient, but strangely apt to do again 
whatever she had once done, so that at first sight, she 
might have given you the impression of being not 
obedient. She never asked for anything, and took 
whatever was given her without curiosity, without par- 
ticular pleasure, but always without discontent 

She slept in Edith's room, in a little bed by the side 
of hers ; and sometimes at night, when she went to her 
room, Edith would find her sitting up in her bed, with 
her eyes wide open, always quiet, and never afraid of 
being alone in the dark. She made no demonstrations 
of affection to Edith, and when Edith kissed her, her 
little lips would return the kiss as if a bird kissed. She 
would stay in a room by herself for hours, if Edith left 
her there, and seemed to love best to sit with a bit of 
sewing in her hands, while Edith also sat and worked. 
How she would have taken a rebuke, it was not possible 
to say, for she never needed rebuking. Edith felt to 
her almost as she would have felt to a bird — tender, 
because of her smallness and delicacy and weakness, 
but un-understandingly of all that was in her mind. 

Of Mrs. Aylsham, Esty displayed an almost positive 
fear. Mrs. Aylsham had never been harsh or unkind to 
her, but her cold scrutinising look seemed to terrify the 
child. She was not afraid of Wentworth ; but he 
seemed too much for her, while he himself regarded her 
as a strange weird thing, that might come to pieces, or 
change into something else, or altogether disappear, if 
he ventured to take her into his hands. Nevertheless, 
he brought her toys and fruit, and seemed often thought- 
ful for her pleasures. 

But to Maurice Esty attached herself. They had 
bought a little chair for her before she came to them, 
and the first evening, after tea, and before she went to 
bed, Maurice had said. 
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' Bring your chair, and sit by me, Esty.' 

She had done so in a moment, and after he had once 
or twice more invited her to do the same, she would of 
her own accord carry her chair to his side, and sit by 
him, whatever he might be doing, quite silent, but look- 
ing up every now and then into his face, to catch his 
glance and smile when he looked down upon her. She 
would keep her place if Edith was in the room ; but if 
Mrs. Aylsham entered, she would retreat into a comer ; 
and it was some time before she learned to hold her 
ground even in the face of Wentworth. This however, 
after a while, she did. 

It seemed wonderful to Edith that a new inmate 
should make so little difference as Esty really did in 
their home. They were as quiet as before, as unre- 
strained in all they did and said. Their expenses 
seemed no heavier, their work no more. Edith was 
almost disappointed. She had desired to feel that she 
was giving up something, taking some labour upon her- 
self, assuming some care. The strong yearning after 
self-sacrifice which a sad love awakens in the hearts of 
those who are at all noble, was in her heart But Esty 
demanded no self-sacrifice of her, and so she was dis- 
appointed. But the disappointment caused her to devote 
herself still more assiduously to the child, if peradventure 
she might call up needs which had not of themselves 
arisen. This she hoped might bear fruit ; it was certain 
that it must bear fruit, though what the fruit might be, 
Edith could not know. 

Edith's life with her brother and Mrs. Aylsham and 
Wentworth soon fell back into its old channels, now 
that the fever was over. She saw less of Maurice than 
before, because he was busier than ever; but Mrs. Ayl- 
sham was more with her than before, and, indeed, spent 
the greater part of her time at her home at Embleton. 

VOL. II. D 
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CHAPTER VI. 

It was not long after Edith and Maurice returned from 
their trip, that Mrs. Aylsham said to Edith one day: 

'Where did you get that abundance of fruit and 
flowers that I noticed about the place while Maurice was 
ill, Edith ? ' 

' They were sent for Maurice.* 

* Yes, of course. . Do you know who sent them } \ 

* I have no doubt who sent them.' 
' May I ask who it was } ' 

If Edith had known all, unlike her as it was, she would 
have said, * No, you may not ask,' and so have ended the 
matter. As it was, though with a little flush of indig- 
nation in her heart, she said. 

* It was Dr. Westbeech.' 

' Indeed ! Does Maurice know ? ' 
' No.* 

' Is not that strange, Edith ? I do not quite under- 
stand.' 

* No, you do not understand at all, and cannot. So we 
will let it rest, now.' 

There seemed a tone in Edith^s answer that Mrs. 
Aylsham had not caught in her words before. She 
thought she must be mistaken. She said : 

' I may understand more than you think I do, Edith.' 
'Perhaps;* I do not care ; but,' as the thought flashed 
across her, she added, ' you will not tell Maurice.' 
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' I do not know, Edith. Why should I not tell Mau- 
rice ? ' 

* Because, if you do, he will never speak to you again, 
and I will never speak to you again. If I were doing 
any wrong, he would not suffer another to tell him of 
me. And I am not doing any wrong.' 

There was no mistaking the tone now. A change had 
certainly come over the child. Mrs. Aylsham liked her 
rather better than worse for the change. But she must 
not quarrel with her. So she said : 

' Well, Edith, you need not be so indignant I had no 
intention of telling Maurice. But will you not explain 
to me what puzzles me ? * 

' No ; I have nothing to explain.' 

* Edith,' said Mrs. Aylsham, looking steadily at her, 
' you care for Dr. Westbeech.' 

* Of course I care for him ; he is our dear friend.* 

* Yes, but you care for him more than that, Edith.' 

' Yes, thank God,' Edith said in her heart ; but audibly, 
looking Mrs. Aylsham calmly in the face, she said, 
'Do I.?' 

That ' do I ? ' altogether puzzled Mrs. Aylsham. It 
expressed neither acknowledgment nor denial, neither 
anger nor confusion ; but instead, it seemed to push her 
right off out of the range of reply, as if a frog should 
have said to her, * I think so and so of you,' and she 
had answered, * Do you ? ' Mrs. Aylsham was irritated 
this time, and her irritation made her rash. She said : 

' Yes, Edith, you do. But do you know what sort oif 
a man Dr. Westbeech is ? Do you know why Maurice 
gave him up as a friend ? * 

* I do not know, and I do not wish to know.' 

* I can tell you, Edith.' 

*I say I do not wish to know, and I wHl not, unless 
Maurice tells me.' 

D 2 
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' But it IS my duty to tell you, Edith. Maurice gave 
up Dr. Westbeech as a friend because he told him a lie.* 

* I do not believe it/ Edith said, turning pale now. 
• ' Yet it is true, Edith.' 

' It is not true ; I do not believe it for a moment. How 
do you know ^ * 

' That I cannot tell you, Edith.' 

' Then I do not believe it.' But suddenly a strange 
look came over her face, and she said : 

' You listened to Maurice while he was ill. That is 
how you think you know.' 

' I heard Maurice. I did not listen to him. But, 
however I know it, the fact remains the same. I think 
I know you too well to imagine that you would let 
yourself care for a man whom your brother gave up for 
such a reason.' 

Edith did not answer. Her heart was too full of 
struggling emotions. Mrs. Aylsham's words shocked 
her beyond expression. The idea of learning the secret 
that one you loved had kept from you, by listening to 
his words when illness had unloosed his tongue from 
the guidance of his will, seemed to her impious ; the idea 
of telling that secret, if by unavoidable accident it had 
been learned, seemed to her sacrilegious. Had no other 
emotions been disturbing her mind, Mrs. Aylsham might 
have heard from her such burning words as would have 
finally convinced her that a change had, indeed, come 
over the parasitic child whom she had held hitherto in 
almost contemptuous affection. 

But those other feelings kept Edith silent Was this, 
indeed, true about Chriss } When she thought of the 
man himself, it seemed to her altogether unbelievable. 
When she thought of her brother's grief and silence 
upon the subject, ever since the separation had taken 
place, she could not but confess to herself that it gained 
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a touch of probability. Chriss had told a lie, perhaps. 
It was a thought very hard to grasp. Mrs. Aylsham 
wished her to think that because Chriss had told a lie, 
therefore Chriss was a liar. Should she think that.? 
She would as soon think that her brother, who had 
never told a lie, was a liar. Peter told a lie, and a very 
bitter lie, yet who was more truthful than Peter ? Was 
she not sorry if Chriss had told a lie i She could not 
tell how sorry she was. Should she leave off loving him 
or love him less for her sorrow ? How sorry was Jesus, 
she wondered, for Peter's lie ; yet did He give up Peter, 
or love him less ? There was no one for whom he took 
such pains to show His love. He did not even say that 
He forgave him. Of course He forgave him, because 
he was penitent. It was Peter who did not forgive him- 
self, she thought. And Chriss ; she knew how unhappy 
he must be. Indeed, she had seen it without knowing 
what it meant She understood him better than ever 
now, and loved him better too. How could she but love 
him better when he must be so unhappy ? Would but 
that she could tell him how tenderly she pitied his 
pain. 

But Maurice, who was so kind and merciful to every 
one, why had he been so harsh with his dearest friend ? 
What was she saying? Maurice harsh! That could 
never be, however it might seem. He had suffered, 
perhaps, as much as she or Chriss had ; at all events, he 
had suffered very much. She did not need the words 
she had heard when he was ill to prove that. Certainly 
he had not been harsh. But why had he acted as he 
had, then f That she could not tell. It did seem very 
strange. But there was a reason ; of that she was sure 
She would keep her faith in her brother as unblemished 
as her love for Chriss. 

So Mrs. Aylsham had attempted to break the spell 
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that Chriss held over Edith, and so she had succeeded. 
With all her anatomical knowledge, this was a develop- 
ment of human feeling she could by no means anticipate 
or understand. She had thought to shock Edith's moral 
sense. She had done so, but it was at herself the shock 
was felt She had thought to break Edith's love for 
Chriss, by awakening contempt in her mind ; she had, 
instead, strengthened the love by calling up womanly 
pity and sympathy to its side. She had thought to 
array the judgment of Maurice against the character 
of Chriss ; she had, instead, made it needful for Edith 
to go to the fundamental quality of Maurice's character 
to find a justification for, or rather a ground of faith 
in his judgment. Could anything be more rational than 
Mrs. Aylsham's anticipations ? Could anything be more 
natural than their disappointment ? 

Mrs. Aylsham kept silence for a little, to let her words 
have their effect upon Edith, but when, after a little, 
Edith did not speak, she said : 

' Well, Edith ; I judge you rightly ? ' 

* Do you ? Perhaps. I cannot tell how you judge 
me. I cannot understand your words at all.' 

' Cannot understand, Edith ? surely I spoke clearly 
enough ? * 

'Perhaps. But we will not speak about it any more.' 

' But, my dear Edith ' 

M said, we will not speak about it any more.' 

There was a flash in Edith's manner this time that 
caused her words to be obeyed. Perhaps the most dis- 
appointing thing about this most disappointing confer- 
ence, was that Mrs. Aylsham was not more sure at the 
end of it than at .the beginning of it whether Edith did 
really love Dr. Westbeech or not. Henceforth, the 
intercourse between Mrs. Aylsham and Edith was much 
more that of equals than it had ever been before. 
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It would have been a great comfort as well as a great 
sorrow to Edith could she have known the history 
through which the mind of Chriss had passed since the 
pain of separation fell upon them all. From the very 
first, Chriss had hoped that his friendship with Maurice 
would tend to the strengthening of his character, and 
so to the cure of the fault that so spoiled his life, 
and formed so great a blemish in his nature. With 
many fluctuations, he hoped it through all the time of 
their intercourse. When that intercourse suddenly 
stopped, he, for a time, ceased to hope it, and wholly 
despaired of himself. But presently, hope revived 
again, and with good reason. The power of his 
friend's character was no less upon him from the fact of 
their intercourse having ceased. Indeed it was in some 
respects rendered greater by that fact, even as the dead 
are oftentimes greater in their power upon our hearts 
than, when they lived with us, they had been. The 
character of Maurice still seemed ideal to Chriss, and 
its penetrating power was increased by the incision 
which pain prepared for it. So it came to pass that the 
real cure of Chriss's fault commenced when the friend of 
whom he hoped that he should be the worker of the 
cure was taken from him. And yet, no less, it was his 
friend who was the means of his cure. 

For many months Chriss went on without transgres- 
sion against absolute veracity, with yet but faint en- 
couragement to himself. The same thing had happened 
more than once before, and yet, when the temptation 
came, he had fallen. How could he feel sure that it would 
not happen so again ? If it did happen, what would he 
do then ? He could have no abiding peace till he could 
feel safe that it would not happen. 

In truth, though Chriss did not recognise the fact, a 
real change had taken place, in that, now, he was always 
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on the alert against his sin. Plenty of us lazily hate sin,' 
who yet sin plentifully. Plenty of us, shaken into 
wakefulness by a sinful fall, repent abundantly for a 
space, and fall to sleep again. It is he who hates sin 
and keeps awake who is on the road to become a good 
man. 

Chriss first began to have strong hope of himself 
upon an occasion that came very near to breaking down 
his hopes altogether.. He had had a difficult medical 
case that had not turned out as well as he had wished 
and hoped. He did not feel sure that it could not have 
been better handled, and this naturally made him sen- 
sitive. The patient was a child, and the child's father was 
as disappointed with the results of the treatment, and as 
doubtful of the wisdom of the treatment itself, as Chriss 
was, and indeed a good deal more so. In talking over 
the case, the father expressed his opinion pretty strongly, 
and Chriss was annoyed as well as pained by the man's 
words, though he did his best to conceal his annoyance, 
considering how natural the father's strong feeling was. 
A post mortem examination that followed proved Chriss's 
diagnosis of the case to have been accurate, after all, and 
convinced the father as well as himself that, unsuccessful 
as it had been, the treatment had been the right treat- 
ment. A day or two after, Chriss was talking with the 
father again, when the latter said : 

' I am afraid I annoyed you a good deal by what I 
said the other day.' 

Chriss felt the father's words to have been natural ; 
he was vexed with himself for feeling annoyed ; he did 
not feel annoyed now; he did not wish to give pain 
to one who was already suffering so much ; he said, 
therefore : 

' No, you did not' 

The devil seemed to chuckle in his ear. The old 
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despair flooded over him. But suddenly his heart woke 
up, and he spoke again, quickly : 

' Yes, you did. But it was my fault. I ought not to 
have felt annoyed, and I do not now in the least. It 
was very natural you should speak as you did.' 

Happily, the father took this second speech well. He 
saw the kindness in the insincerity of the first ; he saw 
it no less showing through the sincerity of the second. 
It is much that a first strong effort against sin should 
not be attended with too much pain. Still more when 
the fear of giving pain rather than of getting it is the 
temptation to sin, it is much that the right and the kind 
may not seem to be, in any case, altogether irreconcila- 
ble. Chriss was braver for the future, and more hopeful 
of himself. 

Neither Edith, to whom it would have given infinite 
pleasure, nor Mrs. Aylsham, to whom it would have 
given not much, could know of this history through 
which the mind of Chriss was passing ; and so the one 
had to hold on in vague regret, but strong love, to her 
faith in her friend ; while the other nursed her unwaver- 
ing dislike, and held on to her resolve to root him out, 
if possible, from the circle of those who should exercise 
influence over Maurice and Edith. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

Mrs. Aylsham studied Wentworth a good deal at this 
time. She had made up her mind that she should like 
him to marry Edith, and she thought she discovered 
that he would have no disinclination to follow her wish 
in this matter, if only the thing were once presented to 
his mind. But men of his stamp were apt to be in a 
marrying state of mind without knowing it. Their self- 
consciousness needed to be awakened. Edith had no 
mother to fulfil this kind office for her, and she was not 
the girl likely, deliberately or unconsciously, to do it for 
herself So the duty devolved on her, Mrs. Aylsham 
thought. 

But how to fulfil this duty ? It was one in which it 
would be very easy to bungle ; one that it would be by 
no means easy to accomplish satisfactorily. Better leave 
it alone altogether, than to bungle it — that she quite 
well knew. So the matter caused her a good deal of 
thought, involving no little study of Wentworth. 

Wentworth*s manner to her lately, also, made her task 
more difficult. He was scarcely ever serious with her, 
scarcely ever spoke to her as if he were in earnest. He 
was not irritated by her as Chriss was, nor provoked to 
antagonism as Maurice was, but he seemed to have be- 
come indifferent to what she thought and said, and 
covered his indifference by an almost flippancy of man- 
ner. Sometimes he threw out a stinging remark, but 
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even then he would make nonsense of his own remark 
immediately after, so that you could not be sure whether 
he had ever been in earnest at all. Never, by any 
chance, now, did he fairly settle into the discussion of a 
topic with her, as he would with Maurice, or, in another 
way, with Edith. All this puzzled Mrs. Aylsham, for, 
it must ever be remembered, that, easily as she would 
have read the meaning of this conduct, had it been dis- 
played to another, her eyes were blinded by her egotism 
when it was displayed to herself, and so she did not 
understand it 

* You are getting on in years,' she remarked to him, 
one day. 

' Yes,' said he, * seventy is a good age.' 

* True ; and thirty is a good age in a way.' 
*Am I thirty?' 

* No ; but you will be before long.' 

* How do you know ? * 

* I can count' 

* Ah ! you are not so generous as I am. Why, I know 
a lady, of a certain age, who, upon three several occasions, 
has told me three several facts, from which I could cal- 
culate her exact age. Yet I have never done so, but 
have nobly abstained from the use of my mathematical 
faculties, and remain in ignorance of the number of her 
years to this day.' 

* Perhaps you are indiflferent ? ' 

' By no means. I like the lady very much, and so can 
be indifferent Xo nothing that concerns her.' 

* Then you are generous.' 

' I am honoured by your praise.' 

* Is the lady married ? ' 
' Yes.' 

* Do you mean ever to marry ? ' 
' Surely.' 
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' When ? ' , 

' When I am seventy.' 

* It is late. You will not improve by bachelorhood.' 

* You flatter me. But I fear you are right Matri- 
mony, you think, would improve me ? ' 

' It might' 

' So !— it might ? ' 

* It would depend upon the woman you chose.' 

' Surely. That's a new light Or, perhaps, upon the 
woman who chose me, if I am to marry before seventy. 
I shall never spontaneously make up my mind before 
then.' 

' It need be neither. A friend might choose for you.' 

' Another new light But who would take the respon- 
sibility > ' 

'That's a difficulty, certainly. Perhaps your lady 
friend of a certain age might' 

' I'll ask her. What must I say ? ' 

' You must say, " I wish to marry ** ' 

' But I don't' 

* Then you must say, " It is good for me to marry, but 
I. do not possess strength of mind enough to choose a 
wife. So I desire you to assume that responsibility 
and duty for me." ' 

'Whereupon she would choose me a strong-minded 
woman, to make up for my deficient strength of mind.* 

* She might, unless you warned her otherwise. You 
would have to make up your mind what sort of a woman 
she should choose for you.' 

' If I had done that, I could choose for myself, sup- 
posing I could find one to match the pattern. But I am 
not a poet, to create a pattern woman in my own imagi- 
nation.' 

' Most men carry a pattern woman in their own imagi- 
nations from their cradle, almost But if you have not 
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one, you can do as the artists do — choose a model from 
among living subjects, and paint her, as a pattern, to 
your friend.' 

'That's capital. I've got it, too. Esty is just the 
model. She is small — I could put her in my waistcoat 
pocket ; inexpensive, according to all accounts ; not dis- 
turbingly beautiful ; and, best of all, silent. Why, I 
should scarcely know that I had a wife at all. I have a 
great mind to propose to Esty, and, if she consents, 
espouse her, as a kind of matrimonial vaccination.' 

This conversation with Mrs. Aylsham, queerly as he 
had carried it, was not quite without effect upon Went- 
worth. When he was alone, he pictured himself, in the 
same nonsense vein as he had talked, a married man. 
He pictured himself the husband of Mrs. Aylsham, and, 
very rudely, doubted if that would improve him. Esty 
he feared was out of the question, at present. Whose 
husband would he like to be ? He ran over a number of 
women he knew, and the decision was against them all. 
Bachelorhood was better than any supposed case of 
matrimony thus far. Suddenly the thought of Edith 
flashed across his mind and made him grave. He could 
not toss over her picture, even in thought. But, gravely, 
how would he like to think of himself with Edith as his 
wife ? He would not like to picture himself with any 
woman as his wife. Bohemianism, and therefore bache- 
lorhood, was his mission. But if it had been his fate to 
be married, then he could not think of a sweeter wife or 
a dearer life-companion than this child-woman, whom he 
hoped he should know and be able to see to the day of 
his death, could be. 

For the full space of half-an-hour, the glories of 
Bohemianism and the bliss of bachelorhood shone with 
a shade less of radiance in the eyes of this scornful 
Benedict. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

The festival day had come round again while the fever 
was at its worst. It had passed almost unthought of. It 
seemed likely that, in the new temper of the factory, it 
might easily be allowed to fall through. But Maurice 
scarcely wished this. He was a strong believer in the 
value of special days, and would much rather change the 
character of this day than end it It happened after 
a time that one of the workmen, who had lingered 
longest of all in weakness from the fever, came back to 
his work. Then the fever was wholly over. There 
needed no fruits to impress Maurice and every one with 
the solemnity of the visitation that had fallen upon 
them ; but, as the moral fruits of the sorrow began to 
show themselves, their sense of its significance was 
deepened, and it was in the hearts of several to desire 
that some permanent memorial of this greatest event in 
the history of their corporate body should be set up. 
There is no memorial so good as a special day for a 
body of men, and no day could be more suitable than 
this day on which the last man came hack to his work. 
Let this day be a memorial day, said Maurice, and let 
the festival day be merged in it. And the factory, 
whose heart was still tender with the memory of the 
past, said ' Amen.' 

So the Memorial Day was set up, and this was the 
fashion of it. No work was done ; it was granted as a 
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holiday, instead of the surrendered festival day. At nine 
o'clock, morning service was held in the chapel, and 
Maurice preached a short and pertinent sermon. He 
drew up a special thanksgiving prayer, and gained the 
sanction of the bishop for its use. Then, at eleven 
o'clock, the service being over at ten, he assembled all 
the children of the men, as many of their mothers and 
fathers as chose, and as there was room for, being 
present, and he told them the story of the fever, and, so, 
the reason for the setting up of this memorial day. He 
told the story of the fever as a solemn story, but not 
altogether as a sad one — a story full of hope and tender- 
ness, of hope in God and in men, of tenderness as God 
had shown it to them, and as it had been so abundantly 
shown by mothers and fathers, by daughters and sons, 
by friends and neighbours, during the time that their 
Father's hand was upon them. And so the story of the 
fever, which else might have remained in the minds of 
the children as a dark cloud of horror and pain, became 
to them rather a solemn memory, deepening in them 
theii* sense of the solemnity of life, but no less the feeling 
of the love that encircles our life and illumines its awe 
into a glory. 

The children's meeting being over, the men and many 
of their wives, and once more, as of old, the chaplain and 
sc«ne of the factory authorities, set off to a place a little 
way out of the town (though not the old place) to dinner. 
The hours of the afternoon were spent in various ways, 
and, in the evening, all came back to a concert given by 
the factory choral society, helped by as many friends as 
they could gather into their ranks. It was a very simple 
affair on this occasion, being altogether impromptu ; but 
it was arranged that in the future, on this memorial 
evening, an annual performance of the ' Messiah,' or such 
parts of it as were within their powers, should be given. 
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and that this should close the doings of their memorial 
day. A thanksgiving service ; the story to the children 
of the factory's solemn tradition ; dinner — a real factory 
dinner, in which all relations but those of factory 
brotherhood should be forgotten ; out-of-door sports 
and recreations; the 'Messiah:' these were to be the 
elements of their memorial day. There was nothing 
impossible in the conception — nothing in any sort 
fanatical about ^it ; but it was the conception of a day in 
which earnestness as well as pleasure might find a place 
— a day which should knit the factory into a closer 
unity, which should help on rather than retard the moral 
progress of the body and its members. This first day 
had all the faults, in arrangement and execution, of an 
impromptu ; yet, in the pleasure it gave and the feelings 
it left behind it, it was altogether a success. The era of 
the Festival was gone ; the era of the Memorial was fully 
inaugurated. 

In connection with the record of the setting up*of the 
Memorial Day, it must be told how certain enthusiastic 
teetotallers in the factory endeavoured to enlist Maurice 
in their cause ; how he, sympathising in their aims, could 
not wholly accept their means ; and how, in conjunction 
with the men, he devised a plan that seemed to him and 
to them a truer moral discipline than any teetotal pledge 
could possibly be. 

The plan was as follows : — A rule was passed, binding 
only upon those who agreed to it, but to which the 
agreement of all was to be diligently sought, by which 
it was ordained that any man who was never known to 
be drunk, should be left free to drink or abstain at his 
own discretion ; but that, if a man became intoxicated, 
he should pledge himself to touch no alcoholic drink 
for a definite and stated time. This pledge was to be 
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given to the factoiy as a body, and the man was to be 
under a moral compulsion to give it, by virtue of his 
prior agreement to the rule now drawn up. Each man 
gave, in the rule, a promise to inform upon himself, in 
case he should be guilty of transgression ; but, at the 
same time, every other man promised to inform upon 
his brother, for his good, in case that brother should 
neglect to inform upon himself. By this rule, the whole 
factory was made the guardian of the virtue of each of 
its members, by which it became the expression of a 
true brotherhood, the exercise 6f a real church disci- 
pline. Those who needed the support of a binding 
pledge, felt the pledge to be backed by the whole moral 
force of the factory; while those who were fit for the 
exercise of freedom, preserved their freedom intact. 
Those who, through falling, had been compelled to 
sacrifice their freedom to a pledge, were restored, when 
the time of the pledge discipline was over, to their 
normal freedom, that so, if they proved to be strong 
enough, they might live by habit and self-command, 
instead of by the obligation of an outer promise. 
Finally, the pledged abstinence was shown to be the 
fruit and the penance of past sin, to be kept in all 
humility, rather than with that air of superior moral 
elevation which the one-time drunkard is so apt to 
assume, when by some means he has been induced to 
promise to avoid what is to him an irresistible tempta- 
tion to make a beast of himself 

This plan was a fit pendant to the Memorial Day, the 
expression in moral effort of what was in that set forth 
in sentiments akin to religion. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

As has been stated, Mrs. Aylsham had come to spend 
the greater part of her time at Embleton. The truth 
is that the interest of the people there, and the things 
going on there, had so conquered her, that she found the 
old life she used to lead cease to satisfy her. She Uked 
it thoroughly still — liked to live in it, for the most part, 
still ; but she wanted to be also in contact with the new 
interest that had grown up around the character and 
work of Maurice. 

Her estimate of Maurice had always been high ; after 
hearing his first sermon, it became higher; after that 
deeper teaching that came out of his trouble, it became 
higher still ; and now, as she marked his success in his 
proper work in the factory, it became highest of all. 
Each new manifestation of his power had surprised her; 
this last surprised her most. She had conceived of him 
as a thinker rather than a ruler ; a man to influence 
the few, or if the many, the many only later, and through 
the few. He seemed to her too distinctive, too uncom- 
promising, too sensitive, to be a ruler of men. Yet by 
these very qualities he seemed to have won his power. 
Those other qualities — ^his universal sympathy with 
men ; his sincere honour for humanity, as such ; his 
profound humility — without which those first would have 
been unavailing, it was not in her way to discover. 
Still, though it surprised her, she recognised the fact, and 
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conceived it to be a fact that pointed to still higher 
results, that opened the way for the realization of the 
large ambition she had conceived for him. So she said 
to him, one day, 

* Are you satislfied with the results of your work in 
the factory now, Maurice ?' 

* Satisfied ? ' he said. 

' Satisfied with the kind of results, I meant' 

' I think I ought to be ; yes, I think I am. The men 
have responded to me strangely.' 

' But if what you have done be good for this factory, 
it is good for other factories.' 

' I dare say something like it is being done in many 
other factories ; but in any case, I am the chaplain of 
this factory only.' 

* True ! (to your last remark, I answer). But thoughts 
bear transplanting.' 

' Some thoughts — the noblest ; not many.' 

* At all events, I am convinced that it is your duty to 
give definite form to your thoughts, and see if they, will 
bear transplanting.' 

' I think not. I am made chaplain here. That is 
more than enough, for all my powers.* 

* It is enough if you can do no more ; not otherwise, 
surely, Maurice. You must think about it.' 

The first action of Maurice's mind was entire recoil 
from Mrs. Aylsham's suggestion. Work upon the souls 
of men must be done by a soul, not by aji organization 
or a system. That was his strong thought. So he put 
Mrs. Aylsham's suggestion abruptly away from him. 

But thoughts put abruptly away are apt to' return, and 
the true battle with a disturbing thought, whether good 
or evil, has to be fought upon its return. Mrs. Aylsham's 
thought returned to Maurice's mind — an unwelcome 
visitor still, but one that kept by him, nevertheless. A 
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summary rejection of a suggestion that called itself his 
duty, he felt he had not a right to make. So he must 
consider this matter. And as he considered it, while 
still he shrank from it, it began to fascinate him. To be 
a sort of chaplain to working men in general, that was a 
grand thought that made him tremble. To be the 
means of introducing one new and worthier element into 
their general life, this would be an immortality for which 
to thank God. Yes, indeed ; and he had begun to suc- 
ceed in his own factorj*^ only a few weeks ago, so to say. 
His self-confidence grew apace, surely. Let any one 
have suggested such a notion to him before the fever, 
and he would have laughed aloud. He had been a 
failure then ; was he so changed since then ? Or would 
he inaugurate his new mission, like an angry prophet, 
with a universal fever, and nurse with his own hands 
the millions of sick ? Maurice was almost indignant 
with himself, but yet the thought clung to him, and 
would not be shaken off. 

So much it clung to him, that he was obliged to speak 
about it to some one. He told Edith what Mrs. Ayl- 
sham had said. He had, for once, not chosen a wise 
counsellor in Edith, if his aim was to steady his own 
mind. She, like him, was both repelled and fascinated 
by the idea. She had no ambition to see her brother in 
any sort a public man. She shrank from the thought 
of seeing him in contact with those who, if only for 
want of opportunity, would not be able to understand 
him. What she did desire was to see him deeply loved by 
those who knew him well, and this happiness was even 
now coming, or even come, to her. Let us leave well 
alone ; that was her thought. But then also she thought 
that if Maurice could become, in any degree, that to 
thousands of working men which he had been to these 
hundreds of their factory, it would be a blessed thing. 
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So, feeling proud of her brother, as she half turned away 
from the new ambition, while he felt humble and angry 
with himself as he half turned towards it, she yet could 
but echo the tossings of his own mind. 

* For myself and yourself, Maurice, I don*t like the 
thought; for others, I dislike it less. There may be 
something in it. Let us wait, and see.* 

He answered, ' It is for others that I am most doubt- 
ful of it If I lose the substance of useful work, while 
grasping at the shadow, what shall I do then ? Still, as 
you say, there may be something in it We musi wait, 
and see.' 

He spoke to Wentworth about it Wentworth re- 
marked to himself that, as an enthusiastic conception, 
it came from a queer quarter. * However, even the 
oyster produces pearls,' he said. 

* I don't quite understand what it is proposed for you 
to do,' he said, aloud. 

' Nothing definite has yet been proposed. The general 
thought is that some things have taken root in the fac- 
tory, that might with advantage be transplanted to other 
factories.* 

* There can be no doubt about the truth of that Is 
it proposed to transplant the gardener too ; or to send 
slips of him about.?* 

Maurice could not help laughing. ' The gardener is 
less important,' he said. 

' Is he ? The case, then, is contrary to the general 
analogies of gardens.' 

' At all events, the gardener could distribute the seeds 
of his plants, and offer suggestions as to how to rear 
them.' 

'And suppose the other gardeners were muffs — the 
thing is possible, with the class of gardeners under con- 
sideration; or suppose the soil were different, or the 
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climate unfavourable, what then becomes of the repu- 
tation of the seeds or the gardener ?* 

* I neither know nor care what becomes of the re- 
putation of the seeds or the gardener. You do not 
take me for a vain fool, who wants to make a noise in 
the world. What I want is to be just left alone, and to 
go on with a work greater and nobler than I am equal 
to or worthy of That is what I want But when some 
one comes to me, and says, " A few things have been put 
into your hands that might be useful to a larger number 
than are at present receiving the benefit of them ; your 
seed might bear more abundant fruit," I am obliged to 
listen to this person, and I come to you to help me to 
decide whether what has been said to me is the truth, or 
a delusion. If it should appear, now, to be a delusion, I 
should, with some shade of drawback, perhaps, experience 
very great relief and satisfaction ; if it is the truth, it is the 
truth, and God must help me ; but, if it should seem to 
be the truth now, and only hereafter prove to be a delu- 
sion, I don't know who could h.elp me then. But write 
it down in your mind as certain, that it is not for my 
reputation I am concerned.* 

* You need not have said that again to finish with. I 
never imagined that you were concerned about your 
reputation, only / have to finish my sentences gracefully 
as well as you, though I am only a layman. About the 
thing itself I can give no opinion at present There may 
be something in it. We must wait and see.* 

So, in a pleasing unanimity of vagueness, the friends 
agreed to wait and see how Mrs. Aylsham*s disturbing 
suggestion would develop itself She, meantime, cherished 
the idea, and hoped that much would come of it. 
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CHAPTER X. 

I 

Petticoats, it is to be regretted, want a good deal 
of convincing. Petticoats, on the other hand, or on the 
same hand, cling tenaciously to a conviction, of what- 
ever sort it may happen to be, when once they have 
arrived at it This is a double feature in the general 
nature of petticoats. 

The petticoats of Embleton had some time since 
arrived at the conclusion that the Reverend Maurice 
Pascal was a somewhat objectionable, and a highly 
dangerous person. This conclusion the petticoats of 
Embleton valiantly held to. The factory might change 
its mind, and a good many others in the town might 
change their minds. This was so much the worse for 
the factory and the others. The petticoats cared for 
none of these things, but wrote down the Reverend 
Maurice Pascal objectionable and highly dangerous still. 

It cannot be pretended that Maurice was, at this 
time, greatly disturbed by the opinion of the petticoats. 
He had got a firm grip on his work ; the factory stood 
by him; enough of the better and more earnest and 
wakeful minds of the town had gathered round him, to 
prevent his thoughts and sympathies being wholly 
bounded by the factory and its work ; so he had reason 
to be content He was content, and deeply thankful, 
none the less for the large element of sorrow that 
mingled with his life. 
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Some of Maurice's friends, however, were chafed by 
the continued utterances of the petticoats. The man 
had proved himself, they thought ; and to proof, it was 
but just that unreasoning dislike should yield. They 
grew impatient of vague denunciations, and were wont 
to show fight, to the astonishment of easy-going petti- 
coats, upon occasions when, heretofore, they would have 
held their peace. 

Even Wentworth lost that sweet equanimity of temper 
or of indifference which, upon such matters, usually 
characterized him. He was always averse to reitera- 
tion ; the reiteration of even a true thought or a worthy 
sentiment provoked him ; how much more the reitera- 
tion of this ' pious spleen,' as he disrespectfully called it ? 
Moreover, the suggestion of the new scheme of work 
influenced him. If Maurice were to enter upon any 
more public platform, it was of the utmost importance 
that he should have a fair field ; that those who knew 
him in his old duties should be his friends, or, if they 
were not his friends, that they should be compelled to 
say distinctly why they were his enemies. So he talked 
over the matter with Chriss, and, Chriss concurring, he 
evolved a scheme that was not the less attractive to 
him for being altogether unprecedented and Bohemian- 
like. That the matter was entirely unknown to Maurice 
need not be said. 

Wentworth had a friend, a hard-working clergyman 
in London, who had known a good deal of the tacit 
persecution to which Maurice was exposed, who had a 
very hearty confidence in Wentworth, and a large 
amount of boyish enjoyment of sport under a somewhat 
grizzled head of forty years. This man's name was 
Stephen Forster. With him Wentworth consulted, and 
between them they concocted a plan, the development of 
which was as follows : — 
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On a certain Tuesday morning, the post brought to 
some hundred and fifty of the leading petticoats and 
their allies, a neatly prepared circular, which ran as 
follows : — 

* Your attendance is particularly requested at a meet- 
ing to be held on Friday evening, at the Vestry Hall, for 
the purpose of taking into consideration an important 
subject connected with the character of the town, and 
the interests of true religion. The Rev. Stephen Forster, 
of London, will take the chair, at eight o'clock.' 

Beside the hundred and fifty who received the cir- 
cular, a score or two of the staunch friends of Maurice, 
including, of course, Wentworth and Chriss, arranged 
to be present, and the reporters of the local newspapers 
received invitations to attend, upon the promise being 
given that the reports should be accurate and full. 

Very few of the invited hundred and fifty failed to 
be present. A circular invitation to a meeting of which 
no more public announcement was made, was a compli- 
ment, to say nothing of the mystery that hung over the 
purpose and objects of the gathering. 

By eight o'clock, the room, which would hold scarcely 
two hundred persons, was pretty well full, and by eight 
o'clock the Rev. Stephen Forster entered and took 
the chair. He explained that he had been invited to 
come and occupy that post for this evening, for the 
reason that, he being a stranger, no prejudice would be 
given to the discussions of the meeting by his presence. 
To accomplish the same object — the perfect freedom of 
the meeting — the friends who had invited him had 
abstained from supporting him on the platform. He 
had, however, been furnished with the names of a 
number of the most influential and active members of 
the meeting, and them, with their permission, he would 
call to his support. Hereupon he read out the names 
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of about a dozen of the leading male petticoats, all of 
whom responded to his call, and mounted the platform 
by his side. 

This being accomplished, Mr. Forster next stated that 
the object of the meeting was to investigate the grounds 
of a somewhat widely-spread opinion concerning the 
dangerous character of the teachings and influence of 
the Rev. Maurice Pascal, of this town, and to determine 
what action should be taken in accordance with the 
conclusions at which they might arrive. Whatever they 
might say would be, of course, without prejudice to the 
personal character of his reverend brother ; but, in his 
work as a clergyman, he was a public character, and 
was, therefore, fairly subject to public criticism, and if 
need be, censure." 

Wentworth, who sat far back in the room, and who 
was not known to many of those present, watched the 
faces of the gentlemen whom the chairman had delighted 
to honour, while this speech was being made. He 
could scarcely refrain from laughing as he watched. 
The satisfaction of the least acute, the consternation of 
the more acute and very timid, the bepuzzlement of 
the vague-minded, indefinite souls, amused him equally. 
But he held his peace, and did manage to refrain from 
laughing. 

Mr. Forster went on to say that before he called 
upon any gentleman to speak, he would just remark, that 
as this was a matter of grave and practical importance, 
it was their duty to be as precise as possible, to abstain 
from vague generalities, and to state clearly the exact 
opinions they entertained, and the exact grounds upon 
which they had arrived at those opinions. With this 
remark, which he could not too strongly urge upon their 
attention, he would call upon Mr. Singleton to favour 
them with his thoughts upon the subject before them. 
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Mr. Singleton rose. He said that he had come there 
that evening quite unacquainted with the object for 
which the meeting was to be held When the invitation 
which he had received informed him that the meeting was 
convened ' for the purpose of taking into consideration 
an important subject connected with the character of the 
town and the interests of true religion ' (here Mr. Single- 
ton read from his circular) he felt it to be his duty to 
attend. That was the reason of his being present The 
meeting appeared to him to be one of a somewhat un- 
usual character. He did not deny the importance of the 
matter proposed for consideration ; indeed he had strong 
convictions upon the exceeding importance of all such 
questions in the present day, and the duty which de- 
volved upon every sound-minded Christian to stand in 
the breach while the enemy was battering at the bul- 
warks of the citadel (this was a favourite metaphor with 
Mr. Singleton ; he was warming with the scent of 
battle!); but (here Mr. Singleton began to cool!) there 
were times and seasons for all things, and it might be 
doubted whether a public meeting was the exact occasion 
for the discussion of the merits or demerits of any particu- 
lar clergyman in their town. Here Mr. Singleton paused. 

Mr. Forster ventured to remark that the question be- 
fore them was not the merits or demerits of Mr. Pascal, 
but the merits or demerits of Mr. Pascal's teaching and in- 
fluence. To discuss Mr. Pascal's personal character would 
be impertinent on their parts ; to discuss his public work 
was not impertinent, but their undoubted right ; and the 
discussion, if carried on at all, could not be too public, nor 
too explicit. He trusted, therefore, that the speaker would 
feel no diffidence, but would speak out his mind freely, 
with that clearness and force of which he was so mani- 
festly capable. (Emphatic approval from a portion of 
the audience.) 
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Thus ui^ed, Mr. Singleton could but resume. He 
could not, he said, pretend to be a defender of Mr. 
Pascal (the chairman bowed his head encouragingly) ; he 
had, of course, no personal enmity to him (* Of course,' 
from the chairman) ; but he could not consider that his 
influence in the town had been beneficial, or that his 
teachings tended to promote the interests of truth. (The 
chairman looked gravely attentive and enquiring.) He 
feared that his influence was unhealthy, and that his 
teachings were unsound. He held that soundness of 
views was of the first importance in a teacher of religion. 
These might be called the foundation of the whole edi- 
fice. If the views were unsound, the foundation was 
rotten, and then what became of the superstructure ? If 
Mr. Pascal's views were unsound, he could be no true 
builder. These were days when false teachings of every 
kind were abroad in the world ; when error threatened 
to overwhelm them like a flood ; when, unless a man 
sounded the watchword clear and strong, it was impos- 
sible to tell whether he was friend or foe. Therefore it 
was of such importance for every one who prized the 
truth to lift up his voice in its defence, to have a quick 
ear for every uncertain sound, to be ready to challenge 
every one who approached the citadel, &c. 

Happily the contrast between truth and error is one 
that admits of abundant illustration. Mr. Singleton was 
master of all the received metaphors, besides having in- 
vented and introduced upon various occasions two or 
three new metaphors that were entirely his own. There- 
fore Mr. Singleton was quite at home in his subject, 
rejoiced in a rich pasturage of simile and illustration, 
and made a telling speech, that encouraged the hearts of 
even the most timid of the petticoats. 

Mr. Forster said that there could be no doubt that 
they had listened to a most forcible and eloquent speech. 
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They must all agree with Mr. Singleton in" the views 
he had so fully expressed concerning the importance of 
truth. He, Mr. Forster, had but one fault to find with 
his speech, and that was, that as this meeting had been 
called for a distinct and practical purpose, it had not, 
perhaps, been quite sufficiently distinct upon the respects 
in which Mr. Pascal's influence was unhealthy, and the 
points upon which his teachings were unsound. Might 
he ask Mr. Singleton to add a few words upon these two 
matters, before he called upon another gentleman to 
speak ? 

Mr. Singleton was sorry to occupy so large a portion 
of the time of the meeting. He thought he had ex- 
pressed himself clearly and distinctly already. He did 
not see that there could be any advantage in his saying 
again what he had already said at too much length, he 
feared (encouraging cheers) ; he thought it better to give 
way to another speaker. 

Mr. Forster would be sorry to trouble Mr. Singleton, 
but he did want to arrive at some distinct result Would 
Mr. Singleton object to his asking him a definite ques- 
tion or two ? 

Mr. Singleton found this a very unusual way of con- 
ducting a public meeting. If he had mis-stated any 
facts, there could be no doubt that there were plenty of 
persons in the room able to correct him where he had 
gone wrong. 

Mr. Forster was sorry to have annoyed Mr. Singleton. 
His complaint was that Mr. Singleton had stated no 
facts. They must all feel that it would be very unfair 
for them to assemble, two hundred strong, and deal out 
vague censure upon any man, much more upon a man 
whose work was as responsible and difficult as that of a 
clergyman must be when he tried to do his duty, with- 
out giving any explicit reasons for their censure. As 
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Christians and as Englishmen (Mr. Forster had learned 
the value of the latter appeal !) they would not do this, 
he thought. If they blamed Mr. Pascal, they would 
state clearly why they blamed him ; and if they could 
not do this, they would confess that they had no right to 
blame him at all. He would now call upon Mr. Peel to 
speak. 

Mr. Peel rose in a very uncomfortable frame of mind. 
He had a strong objection to Mr. Pascal, but he could 
not, for the life of him, at this moment, think of any 
explicit reason to give for his objection to him. Another 
time he could have given a score of reasons, or, at all 
events, he thought he could. This sort of catechising 
that the chairman seemed inclined to practise was so 
confusing. It was a violation of the rights of Englishmen 
to attempt to prevent them from having a good whole-r 
some dislike, unless they could give a reason for it. 

Mr. Peel's feelings were troubled on a second ground, 
also. Mr. Singleton had forestalled him. What Mr. 
Singleton had said, he had been about to say, in sub- 
stance at all events. Indeed the very same metaphors 
would have been enlisted in his service, excepting, of 
course, Mr. Singleton's own special patent metaphors. 
Mr. Peel had not invented any metaphors of his own. 
On ordinary occasions, a thing would not have seemed 
much the worse for having been said once already in the 
evening (Mr. Peel had had to come fourth before now) ; 
and the fact that Mr. Singleton had made a telling 
speech, had given a good deal of satisfaction, and had been 
properly rewarded for it, would by no means have pre- 
vented Mr. Peel making a telling speech, giving a good 
deal of satisfaction, and being properly rewarded for it, 
also. But after the disagreeable behaviour of the chair- 
man, the thing was more difficult, and so Mr. Peel was 
not in a comfortable frame of mind. 
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However, Mr. Peel made a speech, of some sort 
When it was finished, the chairman said, in the kindest, 
not to say tenderest, manner, 

* And ihc facts, Mr. Peel ? ' 

Whereupon Mr. Peel coloured to the roots of his hair, 
but made no response. 

The next gentleman whom the chairman invited to 
address the meeting declined to accept the invitation, as 
did also the next, and the next. Accordingly, the invi- 
tation was made general, and any one present in the 
room was asked to speak, if he had anything to say. 

There was a long pause. No one seemed eager for 
the honour; At last, when it was clear that the enemy 
declined further combat, Wentworth rose. He said : 

* Mr. Chairman ; I must first say that I think we all 
have reason to thank you for the skill and patience with 
which you have performed a difficult duty. It was not 
easy to be just to the absent, and courteous to the pre- 
sent ; I think you have been both. I have watched the 
proceedings of this evening with the greatest interest 
and attention. I do not hesitate to confess that I am 
a friend and admirer of Mr. Pascal. I have observed 
with regret, but without surprise, because I knew the 
fact before, that there is in the minds of many excellent 
persons here present, a feeling of strong antagonism, not 
to say dislike, to Mr. Pascal. I have observed with 
pleasure, but without surprise, that in the course of this 
evening's proceedings, no single fact has been adduced 
to justify this antagonism or dislike. I pause. Sir, that 
you or any one present may correct me if I am in error 
upon this last point This entire absence of facts from 
the speeches of the evening (which I assume to be real, 
since no one denies it) exists notwithstanding two gen- 
tlemen have made long speeches, and you have invited 
the whole meeting to the free expression of its mind. 
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Now, Sir, seeing I have some faith in the intelligence of 
my race, and the fundamental honesty of Christian 
people, I think we shall not shirk the lesson that this 
evening has taught us. Here is a large body of people, 
entertaining, to his pain and discouragement, a strong 
feeling against a man who has worked harder in the 
service of the bodies and souls of the people of this 
town than any other man who can be named. Yet this 
body of people, when invited to do so, are unable to 
state a single fact in justification of their adverse feeling. 
I say, Sir, because I believe in the intelligence of men 
and the honesty of Christians, I am sure this body of 
people will confess " We have been unjust ; our dislike 
was no more than a prejudice ; Mr. Pascal is worthy of 
our esteem rather than our dislike." And because I am 
sure of this, Sir, and that I may test the soundness of 
my faith, and also, that the meeting may have an oppor- 
tunity of formally recording its true repentance, and its 
new and better heart towards a good and noble man, I 
propose the following resolution : 

' That this meeting is of opinion that the Rev. Maurice 
Pascal is deserving of the sympathy of all earnest men, 
whether or not they may be in complete accord with 
him in matters of intellectual belief, and that it pledges 
itself collectively and individually rather to strengthen 
his hands than to oppose him in whatever work he may 
undertake, so long as the spirit and quality of his life 
shall appear to be what hitherto it has been.' 

With this Wentworth sat down; immediately after 
him rose Mr. Lucas, and said : 

' I have much pleasure in seconding the resolution 
that has just been proposed. I have to confess that up 
to this time I have taken my place rather with the 
opponents than the supporters of Mr. Pascal; but, at 
the same time, I must say that I have done so with per- 
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petual misgivings. I am a quiet man, and not a young 
one ; I am not fond of change and novelty ; I do not 
like to be disturbed, and young men like Mr. Pascal are 
very disturbing. I suppose this was why I began by op- 
posing him. It is easier to enter upon a bad course 
than to leave it — easier to begin to dislike a man than 
to leave off doing so. I am grateful to whoever called 
together this meeting for showing me the hoUowness of 
the case against Mr. Pascal, and. grateful to the gentle- 
man who has just spoken, and who is a stranger to me, 
for giving me the opportunity of thus publicly withdraw- 
ing my opposition. I think there are many here will 
share my feelings. He does not give us undue credit, I 
hope, in thinking that we are honest ; but we were pre- 
judiced, and a prejudice is none the less a prejudice for 
being honest. I am cured of one of mine, and I am 
glad to say so. I warmly second the resolution.' 

These two speeches changed the whole character of 
the meeting. Scores of the petticoats and their allies 
became actual men and women, and forgot, at least for 
a time, that they were petticoats. There were many 
short, natural speeches, some following Mr. Lucas's cue, 
some doubtful, some against Maurice, but all flesh and 
blood , speeches. Points were raised that really did 
belong to the thoughts of those who put them, and 
several of Maurice's friends gave short, simple answers 
and explanations touching matters that really were 
stumbling blocks in the way of those who did not know 
him. The meeting became an assembly of real human 
beings, and instead of mouthing, they talked. The 
result was that real words, which expressed real feelings 
and thoughts, brought those who seemed to be opposed 
to each other much nearer than they had thought to be 
possible. And while the assembly became human, a 
real, flesh and blood Maurice Pascal took the place in 
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their minds of the Gorgon which their imaginations had 
gradually built up, and they found that they could not 
help liking him exceedingly well. 

When the talk slackened, Mr. Forster said that it was 
time for him to put to the meeting the resolution that 
had already been proposed and seconded. A scrutinous 
examination would have proved that the ' carried unani- 
mously ' of the reporters was not accurately true ; yet 
beyond doubt the ' ayes ' had it by a large majority, and 
the ' noes ' were silent and invisible voters. 

Then Wentworth once more rose. He said he had 
learned by sad experience that 

' It is not true that second thoughts are best ; ' 

and so, to anticipate a possible after-thought in the 
minds of some, he felt it right to state upon his honour 
as a gentleman that Mr. Pascal was entirely ignorant 
both of the purpose and of the fact of the present meet- 
ing. He then concluded by proposing a vote of thanks 
to the chairman and the gentlemen who had so ably as- 
sisted him upon the platform. 

This last was spiteful. The gentlemen upon the plat- 
form were all leading petticoats ; all, to a man, oppo- 
nents of Maurice ; all, to a man, it is to be feared, uncon- 
vinced "or unthawed to the last The newspaper reporters 
set down the names of all of them as receiving a vote 
of thanks for so ably assisting the chairman at a meeting 
which had resulted in a vote of confidence in Maurice, 
an expression of sympathy with him, and a promise to 
strengthen his hands so long as he continued to behave 
himself as he had been behaving. It cannot be denied 
that the vote of thanks was spiteful. 

' But I didn't vote for the resolution,' said Mr. Single- 
ton, when the first dreadful newspaper report had 
appeared. 
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' Neither did 1/ said Mr. Peel. 

* Oh indeed! Did you vote against it, Mr. Single- 
ton.?' 

' No.' 

' Why didn't you } Did you, Mr. Peel ? ' 

' No.' 

* Why didn't you? Do tell me, both of you. You 
must have had a reason, I know. I do so want you to 
tell me.' 

But Mr. Singleton did not tell. Neither did Mr. Peel 
tell. The interrogator was a lady with a strong sense of 
humour, and a not small spice of mischief in her compo-^ 
sition. She made a capital story out of her short con- 
versation with Mr. Singleton and Mr. Peel, and she told 
it pretty often with dramatic illustrations. Mr. Singleton 
and Mr. Peel heard a good deal of the vote of thankd 
for some time to come. Their friends noticed that they 
had gained an appreciable increase of shyness. 

Wentworth, Chriss, and Stephen Forster supped 
together the night of the meeting. Wentworth was in 
high glee. He ' did ' Mr. Forster over again with running 
comments of admiration. The vote of thanks he gloried 
in. But he was moved too. The meeting had been by 
no means a simple joke, and had set petticoat nature, if 
only it were not leading petticoat nature, in no unworthy 
light. Petticoats, too, had hearts, and warm ones, often, 
if only they could forget that they were petticoats. But 
the awful consequences of being leading petticoats 
appalled him. In their case their skirts must have got 
muffled round their hearts, and smothered them, he 
feared. 

Chriss was deeply glad. The whole thing had been 
grave earnest to him. His affection had over-ridden his 
sense of humour. He was very thankful it had turned 
out well. He hoped it would result in real and per- 
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manent good, and in this hope both Wentworth and Mr. 
Forster agreed with him. 

Mr. Forster went home better for his trip, both in head 
and heart. The thing had succeeded beyond his expec- 
tations, and his own difficulties seemed lighter for some 
time from the memory of what had happened. None 
the less he laughed a hundred times at the recoUectioq 
of its more amusing aspects. 

Maurice did not often read the local papers. Went- 
worth took care that he should have an early copy of this 
week's, at all events. He went in and found him with it 
in his hand. 

' I say, Wentworth, what's this ? ' 

' Let me look. Oh, the Embleton Chronicle.' 

' I know that, stupid. What's tAis, I say ? ' pointing 
emphatically to the report. 

' Can't you read ? ' 

' Yes ; but what does it mean ? ' 

'Is it in French.^ I thought you could read 
French.' 

* Bother you ! Just explain this, will you ?* 

'Don't bully me. I sha'n't explain anything unless I 
like. I have just been reading the report, and it seems 
to me admirably clear.' 

'Who called the meeting?' 

* How should I know f 

But at last he told him. ' It was all proper, you 
know,' he said ; 'we had a real live parson to keep us in 
order.' 

' It is well you did not let me get an inkling of it. 
You'd have had no meeting if you had.' 

* Thank you for telling me. Is thy servant a muff? ' 
Maurice took a long while getting reconciled to the 

idea. He was not a Bohemian, and this was a thoroughly 
Bohemian exploit. But Wentworth knew how to tell 
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the story so as to make it conquer him. The exhibition 
of real human heart just underlying a crust of prejudice 
and sectarian priggishness had deeply interested him ; 
he knew it could not but interest Maurice. And he 
brought this out in the telling of his story, and Maurice 
was moved. Maurice always was moved when any one 
grew kind and generous to him or to any. When the 
story was done and discussed, he said to Wentworth, 

'Well, it was just like you. I should have had no 
faith in it beforehand, even if I could have suffered it. 
It puzzles me now. But it has succeeded, evidently; 
and I hope good may come of it. I am getting too 
prosperous, I fear. It is very pleasant, though. Thank 
you.' 

Wentworth had to tell his story more than once. He 
told ^ it to Edith, and amused himself with her pleased 
amusement. He told it to Mrs. Aylsham, and amused 
himself another way. But Mrs. Aylsham appreciated 
the story thoroughly. She would like to have been 
present, she said. 
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CHAPTER XL 

At Christmas, Annie was to have left her sheltering 
nest, and come for once across the rookery of the world 
to another nest, less quiet and hidden, but scarcely less 
safe from rough hands, where Edith lived in love and 
saddened thought. But when Christmas came, Annie's 
little boy was ill, and so her visit had to be postponed, 
till Easter, as they hoped. 

Edith was very disappointed at this delay. She had 
set her heart, upon seeing Annie, for she felt in her that 
vague but strong interest that we are apt to feel in one 
whom we have never seen, but who is, in any way, 
linked with the most impressive or the most important 
memories of our lives. Moreover, she felt as if she had 
not justified her old friend's faith in her until she had 
seen his child, and looked into her face the welcome that 
sisters give. 

Wentworth, too, was disappointed. The deep, haunt- 
ing impression that his child-friend, changed, as by a 
sudden transformation, into the grave, strong, sad woman, 
had made upon his mind had never left him. It made 
him think more of his boyhood than he had ever done 
before ; called back scenes of his boy-life that he seemed 
to have forgotten for ever; caused him to realize the 
peculiarity of his early years, and the independent 
footing of heart and mind which that peculiarity had 
compelled him to assume. Save only Annie, all his 
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deepest attachments belonged to the time since he had 
ceased to be a child. This was strange, and thinking of 
Annie made him feel it to be so. 

And then the picture of her village home, of her life 
in the village school, of her boy, of her calm, proud, 
look when he had said ' That is your boy, Annie,' 
haunted him. Haunted him, did these pictures, but, at 
all events since the first, they did not disturb him. They 
were pictures near his heart, but scarcely in it; they 
occupied him, but did not absorb him : he felt tenderly 
towards them as things of the past, but he was not quite 
moved by them as things of the present. Yet when 
Annie did not come, he was very sorry. 

Wentworth, at this time, began to take more interest 
in Esty than at first he had been able to feel. He had 
always been kind to her ; but then he would have been 
kind to a white mouse had one come in his way, and it 
was in much such fashion that he had been kind to 
Esty. But as the child became a little more at ease in 
her new home, he took to watching her, and what was 
at first amusement, gradually became interest. At first 
she always went away out of his sight when she saw 
him watching her, but later, and, probably, as his feeling 
changed from amusement to interest, she grew less uneasy 
under his observation. Once, at about the time of the 
turning point in their relations, in a fit of mischief he 
resolved to look her out of the room. She was sitting 
in her little chair by the side of the fire, he being rather 
far back opposite the fire, and Edith towards the other 
corner, when he fixed his eyes upon her. She was at 
her favourite needlework (which ought to have been 
valuable, for the number of stitches concentrated upon 
one point was something miraculous !), and feeling, as all 
men and animals do, that somebpdy was looking at her, 
she lifted her eyes and saw him. She went on with her 
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sewing for a minute, but then finding that he was still 
watching her, she moved her chair to a window just 
beyond his angle of vision. He shifted his chair a few 
degrees, and so brought her within range again. Then 
she moved once more, and seated herself on the other 
side of Edith, well screened by her superior, though not 
vast, volume. Then Wentworth moved his chair to the 
place she had first vacated, and so completely flanked 
her defences. Esty saw it was no use, so, meekly folding 
up her needlework, she put her chair into its appointed 
place, and essayed to leave the room. Then Wentworth 
called her — 

' Esty.' 

She looked round. 

' I want you.' 

She came to him. 

' Where were you going ? ' 

' Upstairs.' 

' What were you going upstairs for } * 

She looked full at him, the picture of an uncomplain- 
ing victim of persecution, but did not answer. 

* Why were you going upstairs, Esty ? * 

* Because you looked at me so.* 

' Don't you like me to look at you, then } * 

'No.' 

' Why not > ' 

' I don't know.' 

' Suppose I don't look at you any more, will you stay 
then } ' 

' Yes.' 

' Where will you sit ? ' 

She pointed to her old seat by Edith. 

' Won't you sit by me ? ' 

She did not like to say ' no,' but she had evidently no 
wish to say ' yes ; ' so he let her off, and she sat down by 
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Edith, while Edith put her arm round her for a minute, 
under which demonstration of affection the little soul 
looked as meek as she had done under Wentworth's 
persecution. 

A day or two after, when they were in the room 
together, Wentworth said to her, 

' Shall I look at you, Esty ? * 

' No, please.' 

Whereupon he turned clean round upon his axis, and 
sat with his back towards her. She would probably have 
let him sit for a century, for she did not speak ; but when 
he turned round again, with * Well, will that do ? ' 
a little smile flitted across her face, which was the 
nearest approach to mirth that she had yet managed to 
accomplish. However, these nonsense passages and his 
substantial kindness soon thawed her shyness of him, 
and then she submitted to his persecutions with that air 
of philosophical toleration which grave children are so 
apt to wear. 

But once he found out a way of really rousing her. 
He happened to want to write a note ; so he went into 
the back room where Maurice worked, and sat down in 
his chair, at the table where he wrote. When he had 
finished his letter, he looked round and saw Esty watch- 
ing him, with an evidently very uncomfortable expression 
on her face. He was puzzled for a moment, but knowing 
the way in which the child had attached herself to 
Maurice, it flashed across him. So he proceeded to 
instal himself more formally in the chair, assuming, as 
nearly as he could manage it, the characteristic attitude 
of Maurice, and then he opened Maurice's blotting-case, 
and took up Maurice's pen, and was about to set to work 
with a concentration of industry that Ae would have said 
was quite unique in his life, when Esty interrupted him : 
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' You mustn't touch that.' 

' Why not, Esty ? ' 

' Because it is his.' (Esty always shunned Maurice's 
name when it was possible to do so, for the sufficient 
reason that she could not pronounce it, and knew that 
she could not Esty was two degrees wiser tlian a great 
many people.) 

' His, Esty } Whose > ' 

' Mr. Parkell's.' 

* But I want to write, Esty.* 

* But you must not' And she came and stood by his 
side in a very dogged manner, as if to threaten him with 
physical violence in case he should persist in his unjusti- 
fiable intrusion upon the sanctities of Mr. Parkell's 
writing table. 

* Very well, Esty ; if you won't let me, I can't, you 
know. But I must ask Mr. Parkell when he comes 
home.' 

Esty was profoundly indifferent. She was strong in 
her conscious rectitude. 

When Maurice came home, the whole incident was 
narrated with, at all events, no suppression of dramatic 
force, and while Esty was applauded for her valiant 
championship, she came also to understand for the first 
time that Wentworth had been playing with her. It is 
doubtful whether this, lessened her sense of the heinous- 
ness of his offence. She evidently bore malice in her 
heart, and only after she had fallen down and cut herself 
rather severely, and he had bound up her wound with 
the skill of a surgeon and the tenderness of Edith, did 
she forgive him. But she never came to accept this 
joke as she took his other jokes, and he always knew a 
sure way of making her angry when a mischievous fit 
was upon him. 

To Edith; Wentworth's manner had become radically, 
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though not conspicuously changed. Heretofore, he had 
been content to sun himself in her presence ; now he took 
to examining how and why she shone so pleasantly 
Before, he thought that he knew her thoroughly and 
liked her thoroughly ; now he found that he had much 
to learn about her, though nothing that he came to learn 
made him like her less. He would, in imagination, put 
her in all sorts of positions, and try to conceive how she 
would act in each. Before, he had talked most, saying 
just what came uppermost, and being well pleased to 
have so genial and sympathetic a listener ; now he tried 
to set her talking as much as he could, and she, because 
the development that had taken place in her character 
caused her to think more for herself, and therefore, 
though she did not know it, to be more apt to express 
her thoughts, responded more to his wish than aforetime 
she would have done. Their intercourse became more 
equal ; he, so to say, petted her less, but deferred to her 
more. Their talk was more full of thought, and dwelt 
less exclusively in the region of fancy and (to use the 
word in its worthy sense) sentiment. His friendship, 
perhaps, comforted her less, but it strengthened her 
more. To him the change was greater ; for while she did 
not cease to be to him the child-woman that wholly 
satisfied . his ideal of a household presence, she yet 
became also more a companion of his mind, satisfying 
him, in many respects, as a man-friend would have 
done. 

Once when he had been talking to her about his own 
life, 3he said, 

' Do you ever wish that you had had a profession i * 

' I thiiik not. I love freedom and variety of work too 
much.* 

' Yes ; but you sacrifice interest in order to get your 
variety, don't you ? * 
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* A little, perhaps ; though I avoid long stretches of dull 
work.* 

' Must there be these long stretches of dull work in all 
the professions ? * 

' I think so ; except in Bohemianism, you know/ ' 

* I should have thought that that must depend upon 
the man a good deal. Maurice does not seem to have 
any stretches of dulness.' 

* No ; but his work is exceptional* 
' Need it have been 1 ' 

*I suppose not. I dare say jog-trot is as possible in 
a chaplaincy as anywhere else.* And then he thought 
that Chriss did not seem to have any dull stretches. 
Edith was thinking this also. Wentworth wondered 
if she were thinking it, but he could not make out 
whether or what she thought about Chriss. Then he 
said after a moment, 

* I dare say it is in the man a good deal. But I don't 
think I should have made a good professional man.' 

' I don't know. I didn't mean that you ought to have 
been one. I should think that a few free men were very 
useful.' 

' But one thing I have been feeling,' he said, * and 
shall feel more, I dare say, as I grow older. I should 
like, some day, to have a local centre of work. I want 
to be a Bohemian to the end in the sense of being free 
to do whatever work comes to hand and pleases me, 
but I should like to feel, presently, that my field of work 
is something narrower than the whole world. For years 
I cared more for humanity than for men ; now I get to 
care more for men than humanity.' 

* I can understand,' she said ; * I read somewhere the 
other day, that as we grow older our sympathies become 
more circumscribed, but deeper ; it is something like that, 
I suppose.' 
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' Yes, something, I think.* 

This talk with Edith helped to define to himself this 
feeling that had been vaguely growing up in his mind. 
The Bohemian taste was waning, or changing rather. 
That strong interest in all sorts and conditions of 
men and things which had been the root of his 
Bohemianism would never change or wane ; it was the 
man ; but that tendency to keep free from the bondage 
of strong individual ties, which had been the fruit rather of 
his early circumstances and education than of his proper 
nature, was changing. The truth is that these friends 
whom he had fallen amongst had come to form a kind 
of artificial home-nest to him, yet, withal, a home-nest 
so nearly natural that it was able to undo the work of 
the no-home of his childhood. The love of home was 
for the first time developed in him. Thus his Bohe- 
mianism was changing. What in it was the fruit of his 
proper nature and individual character remained, and 
would remain until the end ; that part of it which was 
the result of the imperfect quality of his early sur- 
roundings was passing away. The change was a true 
growth and completion. 

It was some time after their first talk upon the subject 
that Mrs. Aylsham said to him, 

* Have your friends found a wife for you yet, Mr. 
Wentworth > * 

' I thought it was arranged that I was to propose to 
Esty.' 

' I did not understand it so. But Aave you proposed 
to her ? ' 

* Not yet ; she gives me no encouragement. I could 
not bear a refusal.* 

' Nothing venture, nothing have.* 
' Do you know that is why I never proposed to any- 
body. Desiring the consequence, I kept close to the ante- 
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cedent I trembled at the thought of what might happen 
if I did venture.' 

'You are impertinent/ 

* I hope not. I think a half-hearted marriage would 
be much more impertinent. What do you think ? ' 

* I cannot compare two forms of folly. A whole- 
hearted marriage would not be impertinent.' 

'But suppose your whole heart pleads for non- 
marriage } * 

'Then your whole heart is in a very unsatisfactory 
condition.' 

* So } Is marriage a universal duty, then } * 

* The disposition to marriage is a universal instinct of 
healthy minds.' 

' I doubt What do you say to Maurice } Has he any 
disposition to marriage ? ' 
' I think not' 

* Is not his mind healthy } ' 

' I should not call his mind a wholly healthy one.' 
' Perhaps you are right But then unhealthiness can 
assume very pleasing forms. Such unhealthiness is 
attractive.' 

' Such unhealthiness, perhaps. But all is not such.' 
' I catch your meaning. I am flattered.' 
' Maurice's indisposition to marry is the result of the 
possession of his mind by a stronger enthusiasm ; yours 
is the result of laziness chiefly.* 

Mrs. Aylsham was getting a little angry. Wentworth 
always irritated her now. The flippancy of his tone to 
her was too transparent. She could not help talking to 
him because his mind was fresh and stimulating, but she 
always left off annoyed. In this talk she had, beside, a 
specific object to serve. An onlooker who did not know 
both parties would have said that she had overshot the 
mark now. She even thought so, as soon as she had 
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Spoken. But it was not so. Wentworth liked it. He 
liked courage. This speech rather tended to cancel the 
effect of that which had so deeply offended him. He 
knew in what sense it was true, and in what sense it was 
not true, and neither the true sense nor the untrue 
annoyed him. He answered more seriously than he had 
hitherto done. 

* You are partly right/ he said. 
Mrs. Aylsham was conciliated. 

' Only partly, I knew when I spoke,* shfe said. 

* But right or not right, how can I help it, if that is my 
state of mind f Besides, I doubt if I am fit for a husband.' 

'You are fit, and would grow more fit by the con- 
templation of the fact, and more fit still by the realization 
of it' 

' Well, you ought to know. Women are up in the 
natural history of husbands. I must examine myself, 
— theoretically, youjunderstand ; I expect my conclusions 
will be adverse. May I say, I think, I am not sure, that 
I hope they will be } ' 

'You may say what you please. I am not pleading 
for myself, you see.' 

' No. Are you pleading for anybody, then } * 

' For Esty, or for any conceivable woman upon whom 
your choice may fall.' 

* You think that there are women who would have me, 
then.?' 

' Any woman worth having would accept you, if you 
knew how to win her, and if she were not already won.' 

* Those are great ifs,' said Wentworth, and so the talk 
dropped. But Mrs. Aylsham perceived or thought she 
perceived that marriage was no longer a thing so entirely 
foreign to his thoughts as it had been when their first 
conversation commenced. 

Upon Wentworth, also, the talk had some effect. He 
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was serious in saying that he doubted whether he were 
fit for marriage. His Bohemian life, his dislike of con- 
ventionalities, his unreasonable fastidiousness upon cer- 
tain out of the way points, his retention (not through 
unforgivingness, but simply through tenacity of sensibility 
and memory) of unpleasant impressions, all seemed to 
unfit him for that life of compromise upon small matters 
which, according to the opinion of most people, the 
married life must necessarily be. Mrs. Aylsham was a 
critical person, and not likely to miss the observation 
of such points as these. Yet she said that he was fit for 
marriage, and that, further, he would improve. It might 
be so. It certainly was not vitally important, as he 
had no intention of putting the thing to practical test 
Still, it was interesting to know. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Maurice called a council of war. It appeared that, 
Mrs. Aylsham's suggestion still clinging to his thoughts, 
he had spoken to Mr. Buchanan about it. The manager 
had taken to the idea more readily than either of the 
rest of them had done, at first sight ; and he being a 
practical man, and not likely, therefore, they thought, to 
be taken with a merely fanciful notion, his approval was 
important. He had a friend, the manager of one of the 
two other factories in the town, both of which were 
smaller than Maurice's, and neither of which had a 
chaplain. To this friend Mr. Buchanan had spoken, and 
from him Maurice had just now received a letter enquir- 
ing whether any and what help might be looked for 
from him. 

* So you see the thing has to be definitely decided, 
one way or the other,* said Maurice. 

* What has to be decided one way or the other ? * 
Wentworth asked. 

' Why, whether I shall keep within my lines, or shall 
attempt to break new ground.' 

'That's metaphor. I should like to see some more 
definite proposition before the house/ 

' But it is at all times permitted to proceed either by 
bill or by resolutions. You prefer the bill,? * 

' I do.' 

' Then perhaps you'll introduce it 
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' No, I won't It is a government bill.* 

' Well, I have, of course, been thinking carefully about 
the matter, and it appears to me that if we are to do 
anything, something like this is what we have to do : — 
First, to mature and render more definite what I may 
call the church organization of our factory ; Second, to 
procure the adoption of the same organization in other 
factories ; Third, to form some links and channels of 
communication and cooperation between what would thus 
be the affiliated brotherhoods. I want to know, first of 
all, whether you think such a scheme practicable, and in 
any way likely to be useful ? ' 

' If practicable, certainly useful ; the first is the only 
question,* Mrs. Aylsham said. 

* Certainly useful,' said Wentworth, * if you could insure 
that the copied organization would have any life in it 
A dead organization Is worth nothing. It is only a wax 
model, instead of a living body. (There*s a metaphor 
for you.) The question of possible vitality comes even 
before that of practicability. This last is, indeed, no 
question at all ; you can do anything, in some fashion 
or other, if only you take trouble enough.' 

* I am not over sanguine,* Maurice said ; ' yet I don*t 
feel that I can quite reject the notion. Of course, if I 
begin to act upon it, I must leave off" thinking whether I 
am sanguine or not* 

' You are quite right not to reject the notion. The 
thing ought to be possible. Working men use co- 
operation for other, purposes. A church union ought to 
be as possible as a trades-union.* 

'Have you put. anything into writing yet.^* Mrs. 
Aylsham asked. ' That seems to me to be your first 
work. Matbre and clearly set down your plans, and 
at the same time see and talk with this new manager.* 

So the matter was: left. Maurice was to reduce his 
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thoughts to writing, and then the council of war would 
meet again. 

All this was very different from his work hitherto. 
This was all talk and planning thus far ; that had been 
done silently, and, though with much thought and care 
in the execution, almost as by instinct in the conception. 
Maurice did not like the new form at all. His judg- 
ment could not blame it. It was necessary, he supposed, 
if a man's thoughts were to be sent out, as missionaries, 
beyond the range of his own personal influence. Yet it 
jarred upon him. It seemed to belong to the world 
rather than the church — to the range of politics rather 
than of religion. He reflected that the great Church 
itself had been most living and mighty when its organi- 
zation was simplest, or even non-existent ; a highly 
organized church seemed to mean a dead church. This 
might not be inevitable ; yet the thought was uncomfort- 
able. Still the thing had come to him, and he must do 
his best. He would not be too much disappointed 
though he altogether failed, so that his own factory was 
left to him, unspoiled, still. 

Meantime Mrs. Aylsham rejoiced exceedingly. At 
last it seemed that her hour had come. At last Maurice 
seemed on the road to a distinctive and conspicuous as 
well as a noble place in the world, and sAe had set him 
on that road. When men's eyes should turn to him as 
the inaugurator of a new and great movement in the 
world, she would be able to say to her heart that her 
suggestion and influence had given the first impulse to 
his activity in this great work. And would it not be a 
great work ? Were not all eyes turned to the working 
men in these days ? Did not every one feel that the 
future of the nation lay practically in their hands .? Did 
not the Church seem to have lost all hold upon them for 
many years past ? And now Maurice, perhaps, would 
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mould them into a new and true church, as indeed he had 
already done with the factory, and so the nation would 
be regenerated through those very men who, so many 
hearts had feared, were its predestined destroyers. Was 
not this a great work even to attempt } Would it not 
be indeed a great work to accomplish ? And Maurice 
was generous ; he would not make light of her credit in 
the matter, and while she was proud of him, he would 
thank her ; and then perhaps he would yield to her and 
be indeed her son. She had waited long, but this would 
be reward enough for her patience. 

And, indeed, the reward seemed already dawning upon 
her in other ways beside in this new hope. Maurice had 
already been different to her since his illness. He had 
been touched by her coming to help nurse him. He knew 
her instincts in these matters, and that she would have 
done it for no one else. So he had been touched. And 
the impression had not worn away. He was certainly 
less antagonistic to her ; more willing to receive sugges- 
tions from her ; less apt to oppose her thoughts. Mrs. 
Aylsham was partly right in attributing this change to 
Maurice's knowledge of her conduct during his illness ; 
(though it must be added, also, to his ignorance of her 
conduct during his illness). She erred only in not taking 
into account the change that success in his efforts pro- 
duces upon a man's behaviour to that which opposes his 
thoughts. She did not take this into account ; but she 
was the happier for her omission. On the whole she was 
satisfied with the position of affairs. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

That point in the general position of affairs which Mrs. 
Aylsham was disposed to regard as the least satisfactory 
was the state of her relations with Edith, and of her 
knowledge or rather of her ignorance concerning Editli's 
feeling for Dr. Westbeech. Edith's manner made it 
difficult for her to mend matters, and especially made it 
difficult for her to increase her knowledge upon that 
point which really interested her very deeply. Certainly 
there was nothing about Edith's manner that could by 
any possibility have been called defiant ; yet there was 
a self-guarding reserve that it was by no means easy to 
break through. Edith was very meek ; but her meek- 
ness was genuine meekness, not the imbecility of obtuse- 
ness or cowardice. She bowed before the rights of your 
personality, and was far more sensitive lest you should 
be pained or humbled than lest she herself should be 
pained or humbled. But if you deliberately attempted 
to override her personality, to break down that inner 
circle of reserve into which none have a right to enter 
but those few who can be freely admitted thereinto, 
there was an end to meekness. You must stand off. To 
seem meek then would just mean the absence of all true 
personality, of any circle of reserve whatever. So Edith, 
though so different from her brother, had come to feel 
and behave to Mrs. Aylsham in what was essentially the 
same manner as that in which he felt and behaved to 
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her. Into the outer court she might come, and there she 
would be received with all sincerity and kindliness ; but 
through the veil that shuts in the Holy of Holies she 
might not pass. In the High Priesthood of emotion she 
had no part 

Though more than a year had passed since Chriss had 
been separated from his friends save on that night of 
their heart betrothal by the side of the dead, Edith had 
never met him. The fact is not difficult to explain. 
Edith had her definite times for going out, and her 
haunts were well known to Chriss. So he could easily 
avoid her. Save in, now, one instance, all her work lay 
among the factory people, and with these, through the 
factory having its own surgeon, Chriss had nothing 
to do. Moreover, Chriss nearly always went about ia 
his carriage, and always read as he went So their 
chances of accidental meeting were few, and they had 
never met. 

It happened, however, that Edith and Mrs. Aylsham 
being out together, they met Chriss. Edith saw him 
just before he came up to them, and bowed low as she 
might have bowed to one near and dear to her, .whom, 
meeting on a solemn occasion, the circumstances of the 
moment forbade her to speak with. Chriss passed them 
with his head uncovered and his eyes on Edith's face 
until they had gone by. 

' Why, that's Dr. Westbeech, Edith ! * Mrs. Aylsham 
said. 

'Yes.' 

' And you bow to him .? * 

* I did bow to him.* 

* Do you generally do so .? ' 

* I have never met him walking before. But I should 
always do so.' 
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* Do you think it is right for you to do so ? ' 
' Yes.' 

' But to a man with whom your brother has quarrelled ? * 

* Who told me that my brother had quarrelled with 
him ? ' 

' You must know, quite well/ 

' No, I do not/ 

' Maurice must have told you the fact, if he did not 
tell you the reason/ 

' Maurice told me no such fact as that he had quarrelled 
with Dr. Westbeech.* 

' But / told you, Edith.' 

* You ? No one could tell me such a thing so that I 
should heed it except my brother.* 

* Mrs. Aylsham gave her laugh. ' You are not very 
courteous.' 

' You do not suffer me. to be courteous.' 

* But I have at least the right of a friend to speak when 
I think you are acting unwisely.' 

'You know that I wish you not to speak upon this 
matter. at all. I think it is the first right of a friend to 
respect such a wish.* 

Mrs. Aylsham could not make Edith out at all. The 
child was changed to everyone; that was true. But 
the change was a mere touch. She was more thought- 
ful and graver ; but to Maurice, for instance, she was 
just as much a meek child as ever. But to Aer, she was 
a woman, and, though in ever so quiet a way, faced her 
as an equal. . Her very expressions took a differeht 
turn ; her sentences were strong and explicit like her 
own. To her brother, and even to Mr. Wentworth, she 
spoke in almost child forms still It was very curious, 
certainly. 

' But suppose, Edith,* she said, ' that Maurice told you 
not to bow to Dr. Westbeech ? ' 
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* Then I should obey him. Only he would never do 
such a thing.' 

This also puzzled Mrs. Aylsham. Edith spoke^ and 
had spoken once before, as if Maurice were on Dr. 
Westbeech's side, and she were sure of it Did she not 
really believe that they had quarrelled ? This transpa- 
rent parasite was really becoming very perplexing. 

But at Chriss's impertinence, as she called it, she was 
very indignant. He at least must be aware how entirely 
out of place his conduct had been. Or if he were not 
aware, then such a fool must be taught good behaviour. 
So she honoured him with a note, and the note ran as 
follows : — 

*Mrs. Aylsham presents her compliments to Dr. 
Westbeech, and begs to suggest to him what she should 
have thought would of itself have occurred to his mind, 
that, the friendship between himself and Mr. Pascal 
having, for such sufficient reason, come to an end, any 
recognition between Mr. Pascal's sister and himself is 
forbidden, not less by honour than by good taste.' 

Chriss found this note on the table by the side of 
his plate when he sat down to dinner. Even without 
the note, the dinner would have stood but a poor 
chance, for his heart was full of the thoughts that 
Edith's dear face and her heart-whole, though so sad, 
recognition had put there. His thoughts were painful, 
but they were not all. pain, any more than they would 
have been had she been dead, and had appeared to him 
in a vivid dream in the night. But of pain and some- 
thing not quite pain his heart was full. And then he 
opened' this note, and it made him sick with an utter 
revulsion of feeling. If Mrs. Aylsham had stabbed him 
in cold blood, he would not have minded it half so 
much, nor hated her half so deeply for the act It was 
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not the note that he cared so much about Another 
time it would have annoyed him, deeply, perhaps, but 
there would have been an end of it. But coming after 
that meeting, and upon a heart as full as the meeting 
had made his, it was deadly. 

Chriss was never specially devoted to his dinner, yet 
as a rule he did not hail with pleasure a call to a patient 
before he had taken his first plate full. But to-day 
his feeling amounted to almost thankfulness when an 
urgent summons relieved him from the alternative of 
either pretending to eat the food, or submitting to a 
cross-examination and scolding from his housekeeper if 
he left it untouched. 

After a while Chriss managed to separate the two 
things in his mind, knowing, as he did, how entirely 
distinct in fact they were. He had met Edith, and she 
had been tender and good to him. That, though so 
full of pain, was a blessed fact. Mrs. Aylsham had 
been rude to him. That was another and a quite distinct 
fact, caused by the other, as it happened, but none the 
less distinct for that. Did he greatly care that Mrs. 
Aylsham should be rude to him } Certainly he did 
not greatly care for Mrs. Aylsham, and so how she 
behaved to him must necessarily be a small matter. 
It was all right, now that he could separate the two 
things. It was while they had seemed mingled that 
the pain had been. So he could address himself to 
Mrs. Aylsham's note, and the question of how to deal 
with it. 

His first impulse was not to answer it at all. She 
was nothing to him, and it was nothing to him, so the 
whole thing well might pass. But then he thought 
that she would probably misinterpret his silence. She 
would think that she had silenced him. He could not 
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suffer this. Edith might walk over him if she chose, 
and Maurice too ; but not this woman. So he must 
answer her note. 

What should he say ? It had never before been his 
lot to write to a person with whom he was upon such 
terms as he was on with Mrs. Aylsham. How should 
he begin ? He put her note before him. He noticed 
how she began. * Presents her compliments ! ' He sup- 
posed that that would do. It certainly meant nothing, 
and so it was appropriate. He read on. The whole 
form seemed to suit his purpose very well, so he wrote: — 

' Dr. Westbeech presents his compliments to Mrs. 
Aylsham, and begs to suggest to her, what he should 
have thought would of itself have occurred to her mind, 
that the behaviour which Miss Pascal should observe or 
permit may safely be left to her own sense of right and 
dignity.* 

There was, however, one thing that perplexed, not 
to say distressed, Chriss. Mrs. Aylsham's note made 
very pointed allusion to the fault which had lost him 
his frieAd. Did she know of it, then } If she did, who 
could have told her ? No one but Maurice and Went- 
worth knew in the first instance. Would Maurice have 
told her ? Hp felt sure that Maurice would not have 
told her. Nor Wentworth ? Nor Wentworth, certainly. 
As certainly not Edith, he thought, if she knew ; and 
he did not know whether she knew or not He had 
often longed to know, but had never had the courage 
to ask Wentworth, and Wentworth had never happened 
to say. But whether she knew or not, she would not 
tell Mrs. Aylsham, he thought. How then did Mrs. 
Aylsham know ? Perhaps she did not know after all, 
and those wqrds were but a bow at a venture. It was 
perplexing. He would ask Wentworth if he could 
explain it. He would not at all mind Wentworth 
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knowing what had passed. That Edith should bow to 
him was just like her, and might seem to mean nothing 
but kindliness for an old friend. How she bowed, and 
how it moved him, Wentworth need not know, and 
indeed could not know. So he would ask him about 
this note. 

Accordingly when Wentworth next came in, Chriss 
told him of the meeting, and showed him the note, and 
pointed out the expression that perplexed him so. 

* Do you understand it ? ' he said. 

Wentworth did understand it, of course; but he 
scarcely liked the task of explaining. Yet, as he turned 
it over rapidly in his mind, it appeared to him that to 
attempt to evade would be worse than to explain, and. 
might, into the bargain, be unsuccessful after all. So he 
told Chriss the story of what had happened in Maurice's 
room when the fever had unloosed his tongue. 

Poor Chriss forgot all about Mrs. Aylsham in this 
picture of Maurice mourning for him in his delirium and 
carrying his sorrow for his friend's sin thus to the edge of 
the grave. It was well for Chriss that he had become a 
truthful man by this time, or the picture would have 
broken his heart Wentworth thought how it would 
affect him, but he did not think that it would have 
affected him so deeply. Yet no more than by his meet- 
ing with Edith was Chriss wholly pained by the picture. 
It was full of consolation too. His friends had been 
brought very near to him by this meeting and its results. 
He was not more parted from them than if they were 
dead, after all. He said to Wentworth, 

' You may go now, if you like. I am all right. I 
shall be better for what you have told me. Only I 
would like to be quiet just a little, you know.* 

So Wentworth went, feeling very soft towards this 
tender-hearted, quick-conscienced friend of his, and re- 
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fleeting how much nearer to sanctity some forms of sin 
may be than much that passes for most excellent 
virtue. 

And Chriss, left alone, prayed ; and if you have sinned, 
and sorrowed for your sin, and God has given you the 
grace to amend your ways, and that grace was given you 
through the love and pain of some dear human friend, 
then you know how he prayed. 

Mrs. Aylsham had wondered whether Chriss would 
answer her note. What she thought of the answer when 
it came she did not confide to any one. Indeed no 
one was honoured by a prior confidence of the fact that 
she had written. Her conversation with Edith had 
ended at the point where Edith had declared her cer- 
tainty that her brother would never tell her not to bow 
to Dr. Westbeech. It was at that point that the resolve 
to write to him had flashed across Mrs. Aylsham's mind, 
and that resolve seemed to make any further discussion 
with Edith unnecessary. Whether she considered that 
the new course had been more resultful than the old 
would have been, may be doubted. Yet probably she 
understood that it had, at all events, not been less so. 

The next time Wentworth went to Chriss's house, he 
said, 

' Did you answer Mrs. Aylsham's note ? * 

' Yes.' 

* Did you keep a copy of your answer ? ' 
' Yes ; it did not take long to make.' 

' May I see it ? ' 

* By all means. I hope it may edify you.' 

So he gave it to him. When Wentworth had read it, 
he said, 

' Bravo, Chriss ! I didn't think it was in you.* 

* Why, is it good i ' 

* Good ? It's magnificent ! It must have made her as 
wild as a scarecrow.' 
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' I don't see. Why ? ' 

* You don't see ? Why, in the first place, it is so pre- 
cisely the answer, and that she'll see. She could not 
have another word if she were talking to you. And 
then the mimicry is so perfect, and so just. Of course 
what you say ought to have occurred to her own mind. 
That she'll see too. Happily she is not a fool. And 
best of all, the mimicry is not overdone. If you had 
been a shade impertinent, she would have taken her 
revenge upon you and consoled herself by sneering at 
you. You're a genius, Chriss. But you didn't see it, you 
say ? ' 

' I saw that the answer was true and satisfactory.* 
' You did not chuckle as you wrote ? ' 

* No ; I did not chuckle.' 

* I'm disappointed. But she'll think you did. So it's 
just as good as far as she is concerned. But I'm sorry 
you hadn't the enjoyment' 

' All right. I can bear the loss.' 

The next time Wentworth saw Mrs. Aylsham, he said 
to her, 

' You've had the pleasure of a note from my friend Dr. 
Westbeech } ' 

Mrs. Aylsham never felt more inclined to gnash her 
teeth than at that moment. But she was not going to 
show it. She said, 

' Yes. Would you like to see it ? ' 

' Thank you. I have seen it.' 

A flash of comfort crossed Mrs. Aylsham's mind. She 
could bear it better from him. 

' You wrote it, perhaps ? ' she said. 

Wentworth laughed aloud. 

' I saw the copy for the first time yesterday,' he said. 

It is probable that even Mrs. Aylsham did not think 
that she had scored anything by her meeting with Chriss 
and her action thereupon. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

If at any time previous to the last few months in the 
present history you had asked Wentworth whether he 
should ever marry, he would probably have answered 
you to the effect that it had never occurred to him to 
consider the matter, but that as far as he could judge at 
the moment he should think it was preeminently un- 
likely. This answer would have expressed about the 
truth. 

The reasons for so, perhaps, unusual a phenomenon 
were several. First, he was not of the marrying tempe- 
rament There are people who begin to think about 
matrimony almost as soon as they are short -coated ; 
young men and maidens who count the days after they are, 
say, respectively eighteen and fifteen until some possible 
bride or bridegroom looms in the horizon. Wentworth was 
not of this order. At the age of five-and-twenty some 
one had asked him if he were married, and he had burst 
out laughing at the idea as at a capital joke. In the 
next place his life had brought him but little into con- 
tact with women; and especially of women in those 
spheres wherein they are most attractive, he had seen 
almost nothing. Then, over and above that general 
kindliness in which his nature was rich, his life had not 
been sudh as to call forth much emotional activity. 
And, lastly, while, as in the case of so many men not of 
the marrying temperament, his ideal conception of mar- 
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riage was very high, the form of married life which he 
had seen at his own home, altogether satisfactory from 
the worldly point of view, was not such as to harmonize 
with his ideal conception, and so drove that to become 
an element in the world of his imagination rather than a 
part of his practical conception of life for himself. 

Since his friendship with the Pascals, and specially 
since Mrs. Aylsham had so kindly taken him, albeit a 
turbulent bird, under her sheltering wing, this state of 
things had somewhat changed. He had begun to think 
about marriage. He had even begun to think about 
marriage, though altogether hypothetically, in relation 
to himself. That is to say, as he might, as an exercise 
of the imagination, and after reading a book upon the 
subject, have pictured himself under the guillotine, so he 
would picture himself in the position of a married man, 
without for a moment supposing it to be at all probable 
that that honourable condition would ever be his. 
Sometimes his pictures were purely play pictures ; 
sometimes they were grave ones, and in these grave pic- 
tures Edith was always the second, or rather the first 
figure. 

Gradually, as these grave pictures became more fre- 
quent, and, as pictures of the imagination, more pleasant 
to contemplate, he began to ask himself why this child's 
image was always in them. Did he love the child ? 
Certainly he loved her very much. But did he love her 
with such love as people marry for ? That was a 
puzzling question. How was he to know what sort of 
love people married for ? People married for such 
queer reasons. But if there were a special marrying love, 
what were its symptoms ? How was he to tell whether 
he had it or not ? He could not ask any one, and cer- 
tainly he had never been in love before. So he had 
nothing to go upon. 
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He would examine himself. Did he like to be with 
her } Doubtless the pleasantest thing he knew was to 
sit and chat with her while she worked. Did he think 
her pretty ? On the whole he had never seen a face in 
a picture that pleased him so well as hers. Did he re- 
spect her ? He respected her wholly and deeply — mind, 
and taste, and heart. He thought Maurice ought to be 
very proud of her, and was, no doubt Would he like 
to have her for his wife ? He really could not say that 
he would like to have any body for a wife ; but, as he 
had once before told himself, if a wife he were to have, 
he could not think of a sweeter wife or a dearer life-com- 
panion than this child-woman, who always took her place 
in his pictures. 

Was he in love with Edith, then ? This would look 
like it, certainly. But he had heard of people being 
kept awake at night by love. He must confess that his 
slumbers had not been disturbed. He dreamed of her 
sometimes, but always in such a way as to make sleep 
calmer and sweeter, and never so as to disturb it. One 
of the poets had a line : 

* And shook my heart to think she comes once more.' 

That was not his experience. He had often been sorry 
at finding Edith out, and often glad when she came 
home again, but he did not remember his heart, upon 
any occasion, to have been shaken by her arrival. Per- 
haps he was a cold-blooded animal, and that was his 
way of being in love ; but cold-blooded or hot-blooded, 
no raging lover could love her more truly, or would more 
readily die the death for her, than he — of that he was 
sure. 

And then it came to pass, not long after he had 
arrived at this decision, that his heart was shaken ; and 
the shaking happened thus. An acquaintance, one who 
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knew Maurice little more than by sight, met him one 
day, and said, 

' Your friend Mr. Pascal looks very ill.' 

' 111 ? Nonsense ! He was never a Goliath.' 

' I know that ; but he has never looked the same since 
the fever. If I were his friend, I should make much of 
him.' 

Wentworth's heart was shaken now with a vengeance. 
He did not for a moment believe what the man's words 
implied. Of course Maurice had never looked the same 
since the fever. People did not recover such attacks in a 
day ; specially people who worked as hard as he did. But 
the mere thought was startling. He would make him take 
more rest, for certain, until he had recovered his strength. 

And then he thought of Edith. Nothing was going 
to happen to Maurice, of course ; but if anything did 
happen, she would be left alone. This must never be. 
He did not doubt any more that he loved her. If only 
he might have the right to take care of her, whatever 
happened, he would be very thankful indeed. Certainly 
he loved her more tenderly than he had known. 

But did she love him } This question had never 
before even presented itself to him, and now it was of 
vital importance. That she loved him as a true and 
dear friend, he quite well knew; but equally well he 
knew, when the question became a living one, that not 
such is the love for which a true woman gives herself to 
a man. Did she love him otherwise ? He could not 
tell. The day before, it would have seemed to him an 
impertinent and arrogant question ; but now it did not 
seem arrogant. It was of her happiness he was thinking 
when he asked it. 

Under other circumstances, Wentworth would have 
waited for some evidence that a woman loved him before 
he went to formally offer her his love. For himself he 
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would have been too proud, for her he would have been 
too delicate, to do otherwise. But now delicacy and 
pride were superseded by his strong care for her. He 
would go at once and know whether it might be his 
happiness to screen her from all but inevitable pain. 

So he went When he arrived, Esty was in the room 
with Edith. He said, 

' Let Esty go away and play somewhere ; I want to 
talk to you.' 

Edith wondered. He had never asked such a thing 
before. But she only wondered, and sent the child away. 
Then he said, 

* I have come to tell you a story, Edith.' 
' Have you ? ' she said. 

* Yes ; one that you know already in parts, but that 
I should like you now to hear as a whole, if you will.' 

' I shall be very pleased.' 

Then he told her about the fashion of his home, 
dwelling more than he had naturally done before upon 
its defects as a place where a heart had to grow. He 
showed her how entirely wanting his life had been in 
free and loving intercourse with women, excepting only 
with Annie, and with her it had been the intercourse of 
youth and child, not youth and maiden, or man and 
woman. His Bohemian life had been just the same: 
while it had brought him into contact with a great many 
human beings, it had brought him into close contact with 
very few, and with women not at all. * So you see, Edith,' 
he said, ' when you found me, I knew nothing of women 
at all.' 

' No, I see/ she said. 

' Perhaps, if you had been quite a woman, I should have 
known nothing of them still. But I had always got on with 
children, and you seemed to me, in a way, like a child, 
and seemed to behave to me^ in a way, like a child, and 
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SO I felt at home with you at once. You do not mind 
me saying this : I do not mean that you were childish, 
but childlike, which is a very different thing. You un- 
derstand.?' 

' I understand. I do not mind at all. I am very 
glad you felt so. It is very pleasant to be a child, I 
think.' 

' And then, Edith, because you seemed so simple, and 
I felt so free with you, and Maurice was so good a friend, 
your house came to feel entirely home-like to me, and 
I had never quite known what home meant before.' 

She smiled sadly at this. The one thing she had always 
had most strongly was the sense of home. And when, for 
a time, she had scarcely seemed to have any other home, 
her brother's love had been a true home to her. Till 
Chriss came and broke her peace, life, to her, and home, 
had meant the same thing. 

' I thought, Edith, that I should like this to go on for 
ever ; that for me to go about my Bohemian work, while 
you and Maurice lived here together, and I came to you 
to get some sunshine as often as I could, would be just 
perfect ; the best sort of life I could picture to myself 
But then there came a change ; you changed, Edith, and 
left off being a child, and became fully a woman, and 
such a woman as it seemed to me I had had in my 
dreams oftentimes, but had never before seen; and I 
changed, and I came to understand that that pleasant, 
quiet life could not go on for ever, and, perhaps, would 
not satisfy for ever, and you ceased to be to my mind 
the sweet child who made life sunny and bright, and 
became the earnest woman who could be the companion 
and inspirer of my whole being, if you would consent to 
be so. And this is the end of my story, Edith. I want 
to know if you will be my dear wife — dear for your sweet 
face, and quiet, tender thoughts, for your pure mind and 
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faithful heart, for your simplicity and meek courage, for 
your womanhood, Edith. I want to know if you will be 
my dear wife, that I may love and guard and cherish 
you all the way until God takes us to Himself to cherish 
us in His bosom. You must tell me this, Edith.' 

Her soft, quiet manner had never changed during all 
the earlier part of their talk, nor even until he spoke of 
what in her womanhood she had come to seem to him ; 
but then the colour left her cheeks, and, as he continued 
to speak, she grew paler and her head drooped more and 
more, until when he had finished he could not tell what 
look was upon her face, but only that she sat silent, with 
her hands folded and her face bowed towards them. 

Then he put his hand upon hers, and said, — 

* Won't you speak to me, Edith ? * 
She lifted her pale face to his. 

* I never thought of it,' she said. 

' No, Edith ; I can understand ; but I may think of 
it, may not I ? ' 

' No, no,' she said ; * you must not.' 

* Must not, Edith ? Presently, perhaps.' 

* No, never } please say that you never will any more.* 

* But why may I never, Edith } ' 

* Because I can never be your wife.' 
' Is that truly so, Edith } ' 

* Yes, it is truly so ; you will believe me now ; will 
not you ? ' 

' Yes, Edith ; I must believe you ; I have not so un- 
derstood you as to think that you could say those words 
if I were not to believe you.' 

The tears came into her eyes at that 

' I am so very sorry,' she said. 

' Sorry for what, Edith ? ' 

' That you should have this great pain. I love you 
so truly, you know. You have been so good to me. 
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that you cannot but be my very dear friend. But it 
never entered my mind. I hope you will forgive, me.' 

' Not forgive, Edith. There is nothing to forgive. It 
is you who have to forgive me.* 

* Oh, no,* she said. 

They were so simple and honest, these two, that there 
was scarcely any reserve between them even at this 
moment. What was there to hide } It is shame that 
seeks to hide itself, and there was no shame here. His 
words and his manner said to her, ' I hold you a true 
woman ; will you be my wife ? It will make me happy, 
and I will be tender to you.' And her words and manner 
answered, * I would make you happy, and I know you 
would be tender to me ; but I cannot be your wife ; yet 
I hold you a true man, none the less.' There is no 
shame here — no need for reserve. The world might 
hear such words. It is only that we do not like the 
world to witness our deepest joy or pain, or sympathy 
with pain. But the one to whom the heart's deepest 
feelings are laid bare, he may witness all others. 

* May I ask why it can never be ? ' Wentworth said. 
' No, you may not ask,' she answered. 

And so there was one reserve after all, though that 
moment it was reserved, it ceased to be a reserve. For 
the truth flashed upon Wentworth in a moment, illumi- 
nating a score of points that had been difficult or mean- 
ingless to him before, and in the midst of his own pain 
the thought * Poor Chriss ! ' crossed his heart 

He saw by her face that there was something else she 
wanted to say, so he said, 

'Well, Edith?' 

* You will not leave off being friends with Maurice ? * 
she said. 

* Leave off being friends with Maurice J ' 
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' I do not mean in heart I know you would not do 
that But you will come to see him sometimes. He 
would be so very lonely without any friend.* 

Again Wentworth's heart said * Poor Chriss ! ' But he 
answered Ediths 

* Surely I cannot afford to lose Maurice. But may I 
not be your friend still, Edith ? ' 

* Oh, yes. I hope so. I shall be very grateful.* 
Then Wentworth rose to go, and Edith rose also. 

She gave him her hand as frankly as she had ever given 
it before, though so tremulously, and though the tears 
would not keep" from her eyes. And as he held her 
hand, his heart yearned with tenderness over all that 
sweetness which could never be his. Then the impulse 
came upon hijn, and he said, 

* Will you kiss me, Edith ? I should like to kiss you 
once.' 

' Would you ? * she said ; * yes, I will kiss you, and I 
will be your sister, if you will let me.' 

' I will try, Edith.' 

Then she gave him her face, and he kissed it as 
reverently as ever devout worshipper kissed the image of 
Madonna, ideal of womanhood. 

* I shall tell Maurice all about it, shall not I ? ' she 
said. 

' Yes, surely.' 

So he went And all the night long the sense of her 
sweetness and gracious womanliness kept flooding over 
his heart; yet when he arose in the morning he felt 
rather as one whose life was sanctified henceforth than 
as one to whom life had lost all meaning and value. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Edith told Maurice all that had passed between her 
and Wentworth. When she had finished, he said, 

' And it couldn't be, Pussie ? ' 

' No, Maurice.' 

' I wonder why ? ' 

She did not answer. He said, 

* It was not for my sake, Pussie ? * 

* No, Maurice; I did not think of you in the matter. 
If it could have been, then I should have thought of you. 
As it was, I did not at all.' 

' Then I wonder why it was } * he said again ; but, as 
still she did not answer, he did not ask her further, 
because he had that reverence for the mysteries of emo- 
tion which forbade him to attempt to unveil that which in 
silence veiled itself He did not form any theory of the 
cause. Himself unknowing of that ' love of man and 
woman when they love their best and highest,' it yet had 
to him the significance of his own ideal capacity touched 
by the sanctity of the unknown. He stood before a true 
human heart as in a holy presence. That Edith could 
not explain to him what she felt, did not surprise him or 
pain him. Even he had a thousand shades of feeling 
that he could not put into words. How much more this 
child-woman at such a time as this ! 

When Maurice and Wentworth met, a full look into 
each other's faces, and a warmer grip of the hand than 
usual, expressed all that they had to say to each other. 
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It was the day after that the men met. Edith won- 
dered if Wentworth would come that day ; she thought 
that he would. He saw her for only a moment, just 
long enough to shake hands with her. She liked it best 
so, but she would not have liked the day to pass without 
seeing him at all. It seemed wonderful to herself, but 
yesterday had not made her shy to him even in feeling. 
She was very glad that he had asked her to kiss him. 
Had he not done so, she would have felt shy, she 
thought. But the kiss, when such a man as he asked it, 
seemed to mean so much. It sealed the past ; he would 
never, by word or hint, ask her to be his wife again — 
that she knew. It sealed the future ; he would be a 
dearer and truer friend than ever, if that were possible. 
He accepted her 'No' without reserve; he accepted 
herself fully, spite of her * No.' They were friends for 
ever, she thought. She did not think that he had asked 
her to kiss him out of kindness, exactly ; yet, in fact, it 
was very kind. 

Wentworth's state of mind was a mystery even to him- 
self. From all that he had ever heard or read upon the 
subject, a state of unqualified despair was the appropriate 
one for him at this time. Yet certainly he felt nothing like 
unqualified despair. Indeed, he could scarcely tell whether 
he was more deeply unhappy or more deeply happy. The 
happiness and the unhappiness seemed to be so blended 
together, that he could hardly tell which was which. 
When the happiness that there would have been in hav- 
ing the dear child always by his side to the end pictured 
itself, and he thought that that could never be, then the 
pain came over his heart, and filled his throat, and made 
the end look very pleasant ; but when he pictured her 
with all her sweetness in herself, and thought of how she 
had kissed him, and how she trusted him, and how he 
would watch over her to the end, then the pain became 
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half joy, and his heart seemed beatified and his life 
sanctified with a tender sadness henceforth. He seemed 
lifted into a nobler sphere of thought and feeling than 
that in which he had moved even yesterday, and all the 
joys and sorrows of the men and women around him had 
gained a holier meaning and a deeper interest for him. 
Thus upon his heart passed that change that happy love 
so often brings to the worthy, and none of that despair 
and contempt of life which the cancelling of purely per- 
sonal hopes brings with it 

Did Wentworth love Edith? Certainly, as he an- 
swered to himself, he loved her very much. Did he love 
her with such love as people marry for ? He did not 
know how to answer this question a few days before. 
Now the question had lost all pertinence, and it did not 
occur to him to ask it But, if it had been asked, what 
should the answer have been ? 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Wentworth had made up his mind that Edith loved 
Chriss. At the same moment, glancing back at many- 
things that had puzzled him before, he had perceived 
that Chriss loved Edith. But did Edith know that 
Chriss loved her.? Did Chriss know that Edith loved 
him ? Had any words passed between them ? To these 
questions he could conjecture no answers. 

How did Wentworth's new knowledge make him feel 
towards his friend i He did not go to see him for two 
or three days: that was its first effect He was not 
feeling hard or angry against him, but his mind had to 
adjust itself When he did go, Chriss's warm and half- 
reproachful welcome touched him, and broke the crust 
of restraint that had crept over his feelings. Then, being 
there, he stayed till long past midnight, pondering on his 
friend, seeing his affectionateness, his simplicity, his 
trustfulness, his sadness, in new attitudes, so to say. He 
grew very pitiful towards him, as a fellow-sufferer under 
conditions much more painful than his own. Without 
much effort he could have told him the whole story, if 
it had seemed the right thing so to do, and then they 
could have sorrowed together. He had perfect faith in 
Chriss that he would feel kindly and generously towards 
him. But he never really essayed to tell him ; he never 
thought that he would do it — he only felt that he could. 
When he reached his home, the pictures of Edith and 
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Chriss both haunted his thoughts, and made him sadder. 
The glory of being her trusted friend paled, not from its 
glory, but from its happiness. Chriss was before him. 
If Chriss had his rights, he was not very important to 
Edith. Thus much of jealousy touched his mind, but 
the jealousy never touched his love for his friend, and 
itself almost disappeared when he was with him. It 
would have been stronger, perhaps, had Chriss been 
happy in his love ; but the man's sadness pleaded with 
him, and the jealousy changed into pity. It would have 
been hard to see him with Edith, sunning himself in her 
love; but, even though she loved him, he was more 
deeply in the shade than himself He himself could see 
Edith when he pleased, and though she could not give 
to him the love he had asked and that she did give to 
Chriss, yet her goodness to him. was very great. For 
Chriss, the fact that Edith loved him was, in some ways, 
only aggravated loss. 

And then, presently, he came to ask himself whether, 
if Chriss loved Edith, and Edith loved Chriss, he, as the 
friend of both, ought not to endeavour to do something 
to turn their love from pain, as it must now be, into 
happiness. This question shook him. With his own 
hand he was to put Chriss between himself and Edith ; 
to shut out the sunshine from himself, and take up 
explicitly and finally that second place which even now, 
at bottom, was all that he had. Those privileges which, 
as their most intimate and trusted friend, he had with 
Edith and her brother, he valued more than he could 
tell ; if Chriss won his place as Edith's best beloved, he 
was not only no lover, he was second friend. After her 
brother's society, his visits were the pleasantest things 
that happened to Edith ; she had told him so. But if 
Chriss paid visits also, where were his visits then } 
Well, third then, you might say. Oh, yes, third then, to 
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be sure. But what would the interval between second 
and third be ? This consideration is an important one 
in estimating the value of third place. That he should 
thus put himself, by his own act, third, was not a small 
thing to ask of him. 

Yet Wentworth was not a man to hesitate long in such 
a case. He had no notion that if he loved a woman and 
his friend loved her also, and their chances of obtaining 
that woman's love seemed equal, it would be his duty 
to give place to his friend. When fate's supreme ques- 
tion is put, every one must answer it for himself, he 
would have said. But if to his friend's love there could 
be a happy issue, while to his own there could not be, 
then no consideration of any lesser happiness of his own 
should make him forgetful of promoting the higher hap- 
piness of his friend. The highest happiness has the 
highest rights, he would have said ; and all true men 
must help on the highest rights, even though their own 
lesser happiness be trodden under foot on the road. So 
if by any means he could give Edith to Chriss, as a true 
man and a true friend, it was his duty to do so. 

The conclusion was true, and not altogether unheroic ; 
but, alas 1 save for the fruit it bore in Wentworth's own 
nature, it could be little other than barren. When he 
came to ask himself what he could do to give Edith to 
Chriss, there was no satisfactory answer forthcoming. 
Should he tell Edith that Chriss loved her.? Not to 
speak of the difficulty there would be in doing this, or of 
the fact that Edith, perhaps, knew quite well what he 
would tell her, what, in any case, could come of it ? To 
tell Chriss that Edith loved him would scarcely be more 
resultful in good. He knew the man, and he knew that 
Chriss would not go to Maurice and say, * You have cast 
me off as your friend, but give me your sister as my 
wife ;' nor would he go to Edith and say, * Your brother 
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has cast me off as his friend, for reason just and sufficient, 
but be you my wife.' Chriss would not do either of 
these things ; for himself he would be very sorry for 
Chriss to do either of them. Should he himself go to 
Maurice and say, 'Chriss and Edith love each other; 
you must act accordingly ' ? What would Maurice do 
in this case ? Would he say, * I am very sorry ; but I can 
do no other than I have done * ? This would be a bad 
result, indeed, of his action. Or would Maurice crush 
down that feeling that must have been so strong and so 
rooted in his deepest nature (or the past could never 
have been), and offer to take Chriss back that he might 
be the best beloved of his sister ? Suppose Maurice 
could do this, what would Chriss say to it } And what 
would Edith say to it, when she came to know all, as 
then she must do ? On the whole, he thought that no 
life-long unhappiness could be so bitter as this humilia- 
tion. With disappointment (for now that he had con- 
quered his first weakness, his heart was truly in this 
matter) — with disappointment Wentworth confessed to 
himself that there was nothing in this sorrowful case that 
would not be ill done in the doing of it. His true 
friendship would enable him to be pained for his friends — 
it would not carry him farther than that in this matter. 

But one thing he might do, and must do ; he must tell 
Chriss what had passed between himself and Edith. If 
he asked himself what good it could possibly do to tell 
Chriss, he answered himself that what good it might do 
was in no way the question. There are considerations 
prior to that of utility. Knowing, as he did, Chriss's 
love for Edith, and knowing, as he so well did, the entire 
simplicity and confidingness of Chriss's nature, he would 
feel like a traitor before the man if he did not tell him 
all. During all this time, Chriss had consented to re- 
ceive news from him about Edith and her brother, know- 
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ing how he went in and out under the sunshine of her 
presence, and no touch of jealousy had ever glimmered 
from his eyes. Could this have been so if he had known 
that he was about to ask her to become his wife ? Ob- 
viously it could not have been so. Chriss had trusted 
him implicitly — not exactly trusted him that he should 
not make love to Edith ; there had been no such under- 
standing as that between them — but trusted him that 
his relations with her had been just what they seemed 
to be. He had in no sense played false with Chriss, 
because until now he had not guessed his friend's love 
for Edith; but if now he continued to talk of Edith 
as if no new hopes concerning her had had place in his 
mind, that, Chriss being what he was, would be high 
treason indeed. So he would tell Chriss all about it. 
How his friend would regard him afterwards it was 
beside his duty to ask; but his faith in his friend's 
generosity was large. 

If a little before this you had told Wentworth that he 
would be the man to ask a woman to be his wife, and, 
she refusing, to go and tell another man the story of his 
offer and his rejection, he would have laughed in your 
face. That he should ask a woman to be his wife would 
have seemed improbable enough ; that asking her, and 
being refused, he should go and tell about it, would have 
seemed impossible, unless be had first gone mad. Yet 
now he blushed for neither that which he had done, nor 
that which he was about to do. May it not be hoped 
that all who love him will acquit him of inconsistency as 
well as of unworthiness ? He said to Chriss, 

* Chriss, I have something to tell you.' 

'Well.?' 

' Some one has asked Edith Pascal to be his wife.' 

Chriss turned pale. ' Who }* he said. 

' Cannot you guess ?' 
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' No ; how should I guess ?' 

'It was 1/ 

' F^«, Wentworth?' 

' Yes, Chriss.* 

Chriss did not answer. Nor did he look at Went- 
worth, now. Only he was still very pale, and he 
twitched, nervously, his watch-guard. 

* She refused to be my wife, Chriss.' 

' She refused, you say ?' Chriss said, as if half under- 
standing. 

' Yes ; refused, I say.' 

* Then why did you tell me .?' Chriss said, sharply. 

* Why should I not tell you ?' 

'Because it is not like you to tell, if she refused you.' 
' Not like me to tell whom }' 
' To tell anyone.' 

* To tell anyone except you, Chriss.' 

^ Why should you tell me specially ?' Chriss said, 
uncomfortably. 

' Partly because you are my chief friend, Chriss ; but 
still more because you are also the friend of Edith, and 
have known of all my intercourse with her, and have 
understood it to be of quite another kind from that 
which should lead me to ask her to be my wife. This 
being so, and our friendship being what it is, and you 
being what you are, Chriss, it seemed to me that it 
would not be honourable in me to do otherwise than tell 
you. I think you understand.' 

Chriss understood that all this would not have made 
the need for Wentworth to tell him, and that without 
need, from honour or otherwise, his friend would not 
have told even him. He understood, therefore, that his 
friend knew the truth about himself. He said, 'You 
had another reason.' 

Wentworth saw that Chriss understood, and said, 
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'Yes. But I did not know it until just now.' 

That was all that they said about Chriss's Iqve for 
Edith. 

'You clearly understand that she refused to be my 
wife, Chriss ?* 

' Yes. Why do you insist upon it so ?* 

'Because the fact that I bear inevitable pain is no 
reason why you should bear pain that is unnecessary.' 

This was the only thing that was implied about 
Edith's love for Chriss. 

' But you go to see her still }* Chriss said. 

' Yes.' 

' Is it not very painful ?' 

' Less painful than not to go. I would rather have 
her kind face upon me as in the old time than cease to 
have her face upon me at all.' 

So Chriss understood that his friend's love for Edith, 
tender and true as he full well knew it to be, was not the 
master passion that melts hearts into one. So, also, it 
became to him no more pain than before that his friend 
went into her presence. So, also, his friend's love for 
her became no barrier that the old friendship had to 
overleap, but one more reason to Chriss for holding him 
in his warmest affection. 

Chriss asked no question as if to try to learn in what 
regard he was held by Edith, and from this Wentworth 
inferred that not only did Edith love Chriss, but that 
Chriss knew of her love. 

Thus in positions strangely contrasted did the two 
friends stand in relation to the woman that, after dif- 
ferent manners, they loved — the one beloved, but ban- 
ished ; the other welcomed, but, save in other fashion, 
not beloved. 

Chriss felt like a man who had passed through a bad 
dream. It was but a dream, as, at the bottom of his 
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heart, he knew all the time. He saw no possibility that 
Edith could ever become his wife ; \>\xt he knew that she 
loved him, and it never occurred to him to doubt that 
her love must abide, any more than he doubted that his 
own love would continue till the end. This was the 
glory and the bitterness of it. The glory it seemed 
when he thought of himself; the bitterness when he 
thought of her. Chriss tried to picture to himself how 
he would have felt could this, even for a moment, have 
seemed to be more than a bad dream. For, though a 
man to take even such a blow meekly, he was not a man 
to take it tamely. Only his passion would have been a 
passion of sorrow, instead of a passion of anger. Chriss's 
fault was gone ; but the humility which that fault had 
engendered was by no means gone with it. Therefore 
that he should have had to give place to another in 
Edith's heart, could such a thing have been, would have 
awakened in him sorrow rather than anger, a sense of 
loss rather than a feeling of injury. In such ways do 
men of Chriss's type differ from those of the more 
egotistic sort, whose very love is half self-love. 

So through Chriss's humility, his unwavering faith in 
his friend's honour, and the conviction which both had 
that in Edith there would be no change, this event, 
which would have spoiled most friendships, deepened 
this, making it penetrate into regions of thought and 
feeling where before it had not been, and giving to it a 
tenderness which before it did not possess. 

Meantime, as before, Wentworth went much to the 
Pascals'. As has been said, Edith felt no shyness of 
him, even for a day, after he had asked her to be his 
wife, and she had answered that it could never be. A 
clear conscience, a heart wholly pure and simple, an 
entire faith in him — these were the reasons why she was 
not shy. 

VOL. II. I 
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He was, at first, more inclined to be shy, but it 
was rather a sympathetic shyness with that which he 
feared that she might feel. When he saw that she felt 
none, his, too, vanished. But there was a change in 
their relations. If it may be so expressed, he courted 
her less, and she courted him more. He had never 
made love to her ; but, as is natural between man and 
woman, he had, by his manner, asked affection of her, 
and she had given it ; he had expressed regard, and she 
had responded to him. This is not the man and man 
type of friendship, but it is the man and woman type of 
friendship. This is why the man and woman friendship 
so insensibly merges into love. But now the manner of 
Wentworth's friendship with Edith was changed. The 
courting, so to say, came from her ; the demonstrations 
of regard were more hers than his. The change was, of 
course, not deliberate ; but, at bottom, it amounted to 
this : — Wentworth had offered her more love than she 
could accept — had asked of her more than she could 
give. It would not be seemly for him any more to offer 
or to ask. She had refused the love he offered her ; had 
denied the love he asked. It would be most seemly that 
she should ask him still to give her the true love of a 
friend ; that she should manifest that deep regard which 
really she had for him. The change was not deliberate ; 
it was scarcely conscious ; yet it was real, and this was its 
root To such natures as theirs it was most natural ; to 
natures less simple and true than theirs, it would have 
been unnatural and altogether impossible. There are 
fools, who walk the earth by thousands, who would have 
called it indelicate. 

The change of manner between Edith and Went- 
worth did not escape the notice of Mrs. Aylsham. She 
saw it, but it puzzled her. That something had hap- 
pened, she was sure; but what that something was, 
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she was very far from sure. She said to Wentworth 
one day — 

' You are improving.' 

' Thank you. How, may I ask } ' 

* Your domestic faculties are developing.' 
' Getting quite a fatherly sort of person } * 

' Not quite that. You are approaching it, perhaps. 
I told you that you would improve by letting your mind 
dwell upon improving topics, or an improving topic' 

' Yes ? • (Lazily and interrogatively.) 

' And you have been doing so.* 

'Havel.?' 

' Yes. Have not you ? ' 

' Yes.' 

* And what are the results } ' 

'I have come to the conclusion that matrimony is 
a most excellent institution.' 
' And accordingly — ? ' 

' Accordingly, I shall speak in its favour henceforth.' 
' And as example is better than precept — .? ' 
' I shall propose to Esty immediately. I have been 
industriously paving the way with sugar- plums. We 
are friends already ; we shall be great friends soon.' 
' You men use a joke well, when you get one.' 
' Is that a joke i I didn't know I could make one.' 
Mrs. Aylsham was getting vexed again. Real fencing 
she did not mind, but to put her off with such nonsense 
as that was almost impertinent. She was going to 
answer him sharply, but it suddenly came into her head 
to try a ruse of war. 

' You are going to get married,' she said, looking him 
full in the face. 

It was well-meant, and would have hit the bull's eye, 
had she not mistaken the target ; as it wa.s, it fell dead. 

I 2 
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' Am I ? * he said ; ' to whom ? ' 

She saw that her shot had missed, and did not care to 
try another^ so she merely answered, 

' You ought to know that' 

' It all depends upon Esty.' 

The changed manner- between Edith and Wentworth 
was a mystery that Mrs. Aylsham had yet to solve. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

The council of war resumed its sitting. Maurice had 
^een the new manager, had had a long talk with him, 
had been very pleased with him, and had promised to 
draw up for him some suggestions concerning work to 
be attempted in his factory, and to give him such help as 
he could in the carrying out of the suggestions. Maurice 
was evidently getting very interested in the new scheme. 
His aversion and even his reluctance to enter upon it 
had well-nigh vanished. Hope had fought its battle 
with fear, and had won. 

' Have you put your scheme into writing yet ? ' Mrs. 
Aylsham asked. 

' Yes ; in a fashion. Here it is.' 

' I propose that it be burned forthwith,' s^id Went- 
worth ; ' I am against the whole thing.' 

Everyone was taken aback. Edith and Maurice and 
Mrs. Aylsham were alike astonished, but the last was 
more than astonished. 

* May we ask why ? ' she said ; ' it is a suddenly 
formed opinion, surely.' 

' It is a ripe opinion. I cannot give the grounds of it, 
at present, at all events. But I have made up my 
mind.* 

* That, of course, is satisfactory to you, but scarcely 
so to us. We cannot change our minds because you 
have changed yours. We must have reasons,' said Mrs. 
Aylsham. 
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' All right. I simply enter my protest at present.* 

' But give us a little more light, Wentworth,' Maurice 
said. 

' Not now. Go on ; let us see your scheme.' 

Wentworth's attitude was, however, rather a wet 
blanket to the scheme, or its enunciation at the present. 
Moreover, the thing was unlike him. He was generally 
as free with his reasons as with his opinions. There was 
an uncomfortable pause in the proceedings. 

' I think you had better go on, Maurice,' said Mrs. 
Aylsham, loftily. 

So Maurice went on. 

'You remember,' he said, 'the three heads under 
which, as it seemed to me, my scheme had to fall. Of 
these three, the first is the most important, because it 
covers the essence of the whole matter. It is also most 
interesting to me, because everything new under it is 
new, first, for my own people here. I will be the father 
of no scheme for others that I have not first put in 
practice myself. The two essential thoughts under thi$ 
head are, that all shall interest themselves in the physical 
well-being of each, and that all shall interest themselves 
in the spiritual well-being of each. To so temper and 
organise the factory that this shall be brought about, is 
the highest aim of my work here, and is the highest thing 
I could hope to be the means of transplanting to other 
factories. Here we have already in action an item of 
each of these large aims : the orphan scheme and the 
temperance scheme are instances of the two. My scheme 
as it is at present developed stands thus : — 

' I. The factory shall undertake — 

a. The care of all orphans left by its members. 

b. The care, through money or guidance, or both, 

of all widows left by its members. 

c. The care of its sick members. 
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' 2. The means for this work shall be supplied by the 
voluntary contributions of the members of the factory. 

* 3. The care of a dead member's orphans or widow, 
or of himself during sickness, shall not depend upon his 
having beforehand contributed to the voluntary fund, 
nor shall it be graduated according to the amount of his 
contribution. 

' 4. The performance of these duties shall be accom- 
plished by the factory as a body, assembling in general 
meetings, and through the instrumentality of a com- 
mittee appointed by itself. 

' 5. In order to facilitate the employment of the 
widows of its members, as well as to further the general 
well-being of all, the factory shall organise plans by 
which stores of food, clothing, &c, shall be kept, for the 
use of the factory's members, and under its systematic 
supervision. 

' 6. In providing for the orphans of its members, the 
factory shall give preference to the method of adoption 
into families; but in order to meet cases where this 
method may not be practicable, the factory, or some 
number of factories in combination, shall establish a 
home where such orphans may be received and brought 
up under the factory's supervision. 

' I know it will be said by many that 2 and 3 are 
absurd ; that if every man were required to pay a de- 
finite sum for definite advantages, the plan would be, at 
all events, rational, whether or not it might be practica- 
ble. But to say to a man, " Such and such advantages, 
for yourself, your wife, or your children, shall be yours, 
whether you help to provide for them or not," is irrational. 
And yet, of course, this is the essential thought of my 
scheme. It is this which constitutes it Christian instead 
of merely political. If I say to a man, " Unless you do 
so and so, you and yours cannot have certain things 
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desirable for their well-being," I appeal to a sentiment 
in him by no means improper, but one purely political — 
the sentiment of self-care \ if I say to him, " Unless you 
do so and so, your brethren cannot have things desirable 
for their well-being," I appeal to a sentiment in him 
noble, and what we call Christian — the sentiment of 
care for others. The first appeals to him as a prtident 
man, the second to him as a good man. It is true that 
in any factory where a large proportion of the men 
abstained from contributing to the general fund because 
the promised advantages would be theirs whether they 
contributed or not, my scheme must fall through. But 
then it would fall through because Christianity had 
fallen through as far as these men were concerned. But 
it is in the hope that Christianity would not so fall 
through that I can suggest such a scheme. Our whole 
social life and its organisation consist in an appeal to 
the prudential motives of men ; and because men respond 
to the universal appeal we call them selfish. But if we 
could honestly believe and teach that not to take care 
of himself, for either this life or the next, but to take 
care of his neighbour, is the normal duty of a Christian 
man, that is, of a man, we might find that there is some 
power of response to this truth in the human heart. But 
while "save money" is the watchword of the social 
world, and "save your soul" is the watchword of the 
religious world, what wonder that men come to think 
that prudence is the highest virtue ? A scheme, planted 
upon a body of men, distinctly based upon the sentiment 
of care for others, instead of self-care, might both awaken 
and cause to become contagious that brotherly love which 
is Christianity, in an unthought-of degree.' 

* And you have faith enough in men to believe such a 
scheme practicable. I don't say you ought not to have/ 
Wentworth said 
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' I have faith enough in men to believe such a scheme 
triable, I don't believe that Christ came on an im- 
possible mission, and certainly He did not ask less than 
this.' 

' Do you believe it to be more possible with working 
men than with others } * 

' I don't know. My work is with working men. 
Moreover, you find working men gathered into bodies, 
with some outward form of brotherhood already exist- 
ing, and with physical wants pressing close upon their 
attention. All this is a great help.' 

'Does your opposition soften.?' Edith asked Went- 
worth. 

* My opposition to the practical scheme, no ; I have 
never failed in my sympathy with the conception.' 

' But what is the use of sympathising with the con- 
ception, if you oppose the attempt to apply it V Maurice 
said ; * you puzzle me.' 

' Do \} I wish you would let me alone and go on 
with your talk. I shall speak if I choose and when I 
choose.' 

* And now, Maurice,' Mrs. Aylsham said, ' for what 
you call the spiritual side of your scheme.' 

* This is much more difficult. It will be difficult to 
avoid the two extremes of utter inefficiency on the one 
hand, and tyranny on the other. The points upon which 
I am clear at present are — 

' I. The establishment of a factory school (where it 
does not exist, I mean) in which the master shall, of 
course, be supreme and independent. But I would pro- 
pose that, at stated intervals, he should meet as many 
of the men as choose to meet him, and talk over with 
them the work of educating their children at school and 
at home, exchanging suggestions with them, bespeaking 
their support upon points in which he needs it, promising 
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his to them where they wish it, and so make the school- 
work and the home-work become complementary parts 
of a great whole, instead of, as they so often are, inde- 
pendent, or even antagonistic processes. 

' 2. The establishment of an evening school and evening 
classes for such of the men and boys of the factory as 
need or desire definite instruction. 

' 3. The delivery of systematic courses of lectures. 

' 4. The supply of the means for healthy but thorough 
relaxation and amusement. 

' 5. The establishment of a factory club. 

' 6. The establishment of a factory library. 

' 7. The establishment of a factory discussion society, 
after the practical form that our own has recently taken. 

' 8. The establishment of a factory temperance asso- 
ciation, of the kind that we have invented for ourselves. 

' 9. The formation of a council of elders, to consist of 
a definite number of men chosen annually by the body, 
and upon whom, collectively, shall devolve the duty of 
censorship upon the conduct of their comrades, whenever 
such conduct shall seem discreditable to themselves, or 
to the factory as a body. They are to have no power 
of inflicting any sort of punishment, but are rather to 
pronounce publicly, and with reasons affixed, their judg- 
ments upon transgressions that come under their notice. 

' This is my spiritual, or, if you like, my moral scheme, 
as it at'present stands in my mind. I want your criti- 
cisms now.* 

* Some of the things are not new,' said Wentworth. 

* Of course not. I have put the thing before you as a 
whole. What I desire to attain is utility, not novelty.' 

' Will not Uy b, and c, and especially c of No. i, in your 
first table, tend to produce improvidence? Men for 
whom these things are guaranteed by others will see no 
need for economy/ 
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'That will be their natural tendency, unless Chris- 
tianity can be awakened. You don't think that the 
early disciples, who had all things common, were extra- 
vagant. The whole scheme is a venture on behalf of 
Christianity. Christianity swallows up, but does not 
displace prudence.* 

'No. 5, table i, is not' new, but it is good. Much 
ought to come of it' 

' I think so.' ♦ 

* No. 4, table 2, is very important. I have often seen 
such a thing attempted ; I have never seen such a thing 
well done.' 

' If you were not a deserter from the ranks, I should 
ask you to elaborate this.' 

' I am a dissentient voice in the council, not a de- 
serter from the ranks. If the council carries it against 
me, I know my duty as a soldier, none the less for being 
a dissentient' 

' Well said. Thank you.' 

* Finally, I like No. 9, table 2, exceedingly.* 

' Do you ? ' said Mrs. Aylsham. ' It is the point I 
should be most inclined to take exception to, not because 
I do not like it, but because it will be very difficult to 
make practical, and will be a very salient point for cri- 
ticism. The fact is that the whole scheme, as Maurice 
has conceived it, will be liable enough to be called 
Utopian; it is a pity to make it seem more so than 
necessary,' 

.. 'As for its being called Utopian, that is a big shot 
that never killed man or scheme. To fools, everything 
that.they could not do, or would not have thought of, is 
.Utopian, until it is accomplished, and then they call it 
obvious.' 

' The teaching of Christ is altogether Utopian,' said 
Maurice ; ' only, happily, in Him, Utopianism became 
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incarnate. There is no so sure a way of winning the 
noble stigma as to try to recover some fragment of what 
He lived and taught' 

' Then you can't give up No. 9 V 

' No.' 

' Nor modify it ? ' 

'No.' 

'Very well, then^ we must accept it It is a great 
scheme, as a whole, Utopian or not.' 

'And yoUy Edith.?' Wentworth said; 'you have not 
told us what you think about it' 

' I like it very much/ 

•Yes. But—.?' 

'I think Maurice could carry it out with his own 
people.' 

'Yes. But—?' 

' I do not know how it will do with people who do not 
know him.' 

' But if it is a good scheme, it is sl good scheme, 
whether Maurice is there or not,' Mrs. Aylsham said. 

' What would you think of maternal care without the 
mother?' Wentworth asked. 

' It is impossible to have it, simply.* 

' So. That's what Edith thinks. Methods are the 
expression of the man. People see the man use his 
methods and they say, " Wonderful ! What splendid 
methods ! " They see somebody else use the methods, 
and they say, "Strange! What stupid methods after 
all ! " The method of making] shoes, say, may be im- 
parted easily ; the method of making men less easily.' 

' Yes. That was my first thought,' Maurice said. ' I 
feel the force of it still, but I am inclined to try what 
can be done.' 

' I know you are. So dissentients may as well hold 
their peace.' 
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*That thought was the reason of your opposition?' 
Mrs. Aylsham asked. 

' No ; it wasn't' 

* What was, then ?' 

'Dissentients may as well hold their peace. I am 
silent' 

' Very well. But if silent, then, powerless also. The 
scheme cannot be stayed by your unjustified, if not un- 
justifiable, antagonism. And now, Maurice, there are 
two other headings in your entire plan.' 

'Yes; but under these I have nothing to offer, at 
present About the first of the two I shall have 
nothing to say. The scheme must spread, if it spread 
at all, spontaneously ; I shall make no efforts to spread 
it Concerning the links of connexion and channels of 
communication that should be established between the 
affiliated bodies, I have, as yet, come to no conclusions.' 

So the second sitting of the council of war was 
brought to an end. The scheme in its great features 
had been set forth, and action had been resolved upon. 
Mrs. Aylsham was glad; Maurice was anxious and a 
little hopeful ; Edith was doubtful and disturbed ; Went- 
worth was sorry. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Edith said to Wentworth, when, afterwards, they were 
together, 

* Why are you so opposed to Maurice's scheme ?' 
' Not to the scheme, you know, Edith.* 

* No, but to Maurice attempting it ? ' 

'I thought I wouldn't tell even you. But now I 
think I ought to tell you.' 
'Yes. Well?' 

' Well ; I think he is not fit for it' 
' How not fit for it .?' 

* In health, or rather in strength.' 
' Is he not well, then .?' 

* Yes, he is well ; but I do not think he wants any 
more work than he has.' 

' I did not think of its giving him more work. . Must 
it do so ?' 

' It is sure to, and indefinitely more. And worse than 
the work is the anxiety and chafing it is certain to 
bring.* 

Edith was disturbed exceedingly. What would she 
do, if it made him ill ? Made him ill ? She would not 
put it otherwise than thus to herself, yet she knew quite 
well what such an illness must mean. She reproached 
herself that she had half encouraged the scheme when 
first it was proposed. But she had imagined that he 
would simply have to make known his thoughts to other 
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people, and let them use them. The notion of greatly 
increased work had not entered her mind. 

' I should not have told you/ Wentworth said, ' but 
that we must do all we can to hold him back. It is of no 
use for us to go to him and say, " You must not undertake 
this work ; your health won't stand it." We know what 
he would answer us. But keeping the thought to our- 
selves, we must hold him back as much as we can, and 
prop his powers by all possible means.* 

Edith was very grieved that this thoughtfulness for 
Maurice should first have come into Wentworth's mind, 
and not into hers. She said something to this effect, to 
which he answered : 

' That's nonsense, you know, Edith. It was not that 
I was more thoughtful, but that I happened to know a 
fact which you did not; So far from being more thought- 
ful than you, I saw the fact of the increase of work long 
before I thought of its trying his health.' 

* Did you } ' she said. * What made you think of it, 
then } ' 

Wentworth had drawn a question upon himself that he 
by no means liked to have to answer. The real reason of 
his new thoughtfulness was, of course, that remark which, 
while he utterly repudiated it, as he imagined, had 
driven him to such summary action with regard to 
Edith. Even after that action had come to nought, the 
remark had haunted him, and he had watched Maurice's 
face and looks and manner with a jealous scrutiny that 
half created the delicacy it perceived. It is true that 
Maurice did look delicate ; but when had he ever done 
otherwise.? It is true that Maurice had looked more 
delicate since the fever. But as Wentworth had told 
himself, when the warning remark was made to him, it 
was not to be expected that he should look the same for 
a long while. It is certain that at this time Wentworth's 
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affection and fears exaggerated the weakness of Mau- 
rice's health. 

But Edith had asked him, ' What made you think of 
it, then ? * and this question had to be answered in some 
fashion. To tell her what the man had said, or even 
that any stranger had remarked upon Maurice's looking 
ill, was out of the question. To say that he could not 
tell her what she wished to know was equally out of the 
question, because it would tend equally to alarm her. 
He said, therefore, preferring rather to give himself and 
her some momentary discomfort than to leave a sting- 
ing anxiety rankling in her mind : 

' It came, Edith, in company with some other thoughts 
not more groundless, let us hope, than it.* 

It was clumsily done. It was unlike him, Edith 
thought, as she wondered that he should have done it. 
But he was hard pushed, and almost desired to confuse 
her, that under cover of her confusion he might escape 
the necessity of a more explicit answer to her question. 
He did escape, yet she was rather puzzled than con- 
fused. It seemed unlike him, but then it must seem 
what it was not, for she had perfect faith in him. So 
she mused over it, and as she mused, it seemed to join 
itself with one expression that he had used when he asked 
her to be his wife. He had said, ' I want to know if you will 
be my dear wife, that I may love and guard and cherish 
you until God takes us to Himself to cherish us in His 
bosom.' These were the words he had used. They had 
sounded very nice to her, and had brought the tears to 
her eyes many times since. But yet they had sounded 
strange to her, too. To love and guard and cherish her 
— that was Maurice's work. He had always done it 
She had never thought of anyone else doing it Even 
her love for Chriss had not changed this. If she had 
been Chriss's wife (she had never put it so to herself until 
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Wentworth had asked her to be his)^ she would still 
have thought of Mfturice doing his old work for her, 
doing it for her and Chriss both, indeed. So, though 
the words as they came from Wentworth's mouth had 
sounded very pleasant, they had sounded strange too. 
But now he said that the time when he had first thought 
thus to love and guard and cherish her, was also the 
time when he had first had anxious thoughts about 
Maurice's health. What could he mean } She would 
not try to picture what he could mean, but turned away 
abruptly from the thought. Wentworth had succeeded 
in evading the necessity of a more explicit answer to 
Edith's question ; but, though he knew it not, he had 
altogether failed to succeed in leaving her mind free 
from that stinging anxiety which it had been his aim to 
spare her. So 'we bungle, mistaking means for ends, 
and thinking that where these have been attained, those 
must needs have been accomplished. A straightforward 
statement of what the man had said to him would 
scarcely have rankled so much' in Edith's mind. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Maurice was asked to go to the new factory to inaugu- 
rate his scheme there, or, rather, to endeavour to com- 
mend it to the minds of the men, that so it might be 
inaugurated. The manager, a Mr. Clarkson, had taken 
up both Maurice and his plans with warm enthusiasm. 
Both seemed to fascinate him. He was a delicate- 
minded man, affectionate, earnest, and apt to cherish 
dainty thoughts and ideal hopes in the secret comers of 
his mind ; but this was spite of his training. That had 
been a wholly business training, and it had not entered 
his mind that business and that other life which he led 
in himself could have any connexion with each other. 
When he had come to take the management of the 
factory at Kirksley, he had found his old friend, Mr. 
Buchanan, and, presently, had heard from him of the 
doings of Maurice. The thing had startled him, as al- 
together a new idea. He had constantly learned from 
Mr. Buchanan all that was going on ; and, when Maurice's 
notion of extending his work had been mentioned to 
him, he had eagerly caught at it. Then had come their 
interviews, and now the practicability of the new scheme 
was to be put to the test. 

With Maurice went Edith and Mrs. Aylsham, Went- 
worth and Mr. Buchanan, a considerable number of 
their own men, also, following them. The meeting was 
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an entirely new experiment to Maurice. He had never 
yet addressed a body of people whom he had not reason 
to think he would address again and again. At the 
factory, he had looked upon his work as strictly educa- 
tional. There were given into his hands a number of 
souls, upon whom he was gradually to produce a certain 
effect, if he could. This was how he put it The notion 
of making any marked change in their thoughts and 
feelings by any one address or act of any kind had not 
entered his mind. * Here a little and there a little ; 
line upon line, precept upon precept* — that had been 
the fashion of his work and the form of his hopes. 
But now he had to attempt an entirely different 
thing. He had to produce upon the minds of the 
men he should address a marked effect at once, or he 
would have failed. The thought was not comfortable 
to him. He doubted the possibility of success in such a 
case. 

Altogether, the audience was a large one, and, to 
Maurice, a pleasanter one for containing so many fa- 
miliar and kindly faces. Contrary to his constant habit 
for the pulpit, he had not written what he had to say ; 
but having thought of its substance, and holding the 
notes of his scheme before him, he trusted to the moment 
to supply him with words. He began quietly, almost 
hesitatingly, stating the object of his coming. He set 
fortid what a body of men such as they were should and 
might become to each other ; he told, briefly, what they 
had attempted and accomplished in their own factory, 
and how much yet remained to be done. He contrasted 
a body of men thrown together by the accident of work, 
continuing still only so many separate units, through 
each seeking only the things that concerned himself, 
with another body, knit together into a living brother- 
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hood, through each seeking the things that concerned 
the others. He showed how, in the first, every power 
which makes us better than the beasts tends to wither and 
die ; how life becomes brutal, or even worse than brutal, 
through its coldness and hardness ; how the true man 
gradually disappears. He showed how, in the second, 
life blossoms into beauty and worth, ennobling the 
labour of the hands by the affections of the heart, and 
changing an intelligent machine into a conscious child 
of God. And then, as the beauty of that love which 
lives in the happiness of others came over him with that 
strange power which sometimes it has when our eyes are 
opened, he was moved by an infinite yearning that, in 
all those hearts, the sense of this divine beauty might 
be awakened, that so this otherwise poor wretched life 
of meat and drink, toil and sleep, discomfort and in- 
difference, low aims and dull passions, might be illu- 
mined with that gracious significance which made the 
story of the Carpenter's Son a not less illustrious picture 
than the throne of God. And as he spoke, this yearn- 
ing shone through his face, and swayed the cadences of 
his voice, and moulded his words into measures of 
passionate rhythm, and every attitude and movement 
of his body uttered the pleadings of his heart So the 
orator stood revealed. And the might of the true orator 
was with him. Every soul not wholly dead owned his 
sway. To all, as to him, love appeared, at that moment, 
the supreme good. By the might of the breath of his 
inspiration they too were caught, and where his soul 
led, theirs could not but follow. And then he ceased ; 
and then he read aloud to them the details of his 
scheme; and by all but universal consent, the scheme 
was adopted as the law of the factory. As the law of 
the factory, to be brought into operation gradually, as 
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opportunity permitted. Yet the adoption of it by the 
men, at this time, was no mere matter of form. Their 
hearts had responded to the great truth underlying 
the scheme as it came living from the heart of Maurice; 
and they were wholly sincere, for the time, at least, when 
they gave their assent to the realization of the truth in 
action. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Those who knew Maurice best were not less astonished 
at what they had seen and heard that night than those 
who knew him least. Indeed they were more astonished, 
for they had thought that they knew him well. Yet never 
before in his public ministrations had any such omnipo- 
tence of emotion, which is oratory, displayed itself. All 
who understood him could detect the strong emotion in 
all his utterances ; but the emotion was but an under- 
tone tinging the expression of his intellect and con- 
science. His sense of the right, his apprehension of the 
true — these he uttered ; his feeling of both you knew 
only because it would show itself through his face and 
tone. Hence about his delivery there was an almost 
severity, and of action, in speech, he had none. This 
was how they had seen him before, in contrast with 
what he had appeared to-day. They were deeply im- 
pressed. Mrs. Aylsham was more convinced than ever 
that it was his destiny to leave his strong mark upon 
the world. Edith was awed, and, she could not under- 
stand why, saddened. Wentworth also seemed stilled, 
if not saddened. Maurice was awed, not at what he had 
said, but at the effect which had followed. He did not 
understand it. Being altogether a God*s orator, and in 
no sense an orator by art, he could not know the might 
of his words, and so the effect seemed to him incompre- 
hensible. God had touched their hearts, he hoped, and 
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this was what he best liked to hope, for it seemed an 
abiding hope. 

When they went back to their home, Mr. Clarkson 
went with them, and he and Mr. Buchanan, Mrs. Ayl- 
sham and Maurice, walked together, while Edith and 
Wentworth walked, apart from them, behind. 

Said Mr. Clarkson, 

'This sort of thing is a new revelation to me — the 
idea that it can be done, and that it ought to be done, 
alike. If I had been convinced of the ought, I should 
still have doubted the can.' 

*The one implies the other,' said Maurice; 'every 
duty is also a possibility, either to us as we are, or to us 
as we might be. That which, in any case, I could not 
do, cannot be my duty, though, if I should change, it 
may become my duty. The notion of impossible duties 
is one that demoralizes half the world.' 

* But what you have set before these men, and which 
indeed seems to have caught hold of them strangely, is 
in direct antagonism to the whole spirit of our business 
and social life.' 

' Perhaps ; but then so much the worse for the spirit 
of our business and social life. The narrowest selfish- 
ness says, "I must take care of myself; let the world 
scramble for /^self" The narrowest social economy says, 
"Society must be taken care of; this can best be ac- 
complished by each individual taking intelligent care of 
himself and his interests." A nobler social economy 
says, " Society must first be served ; the individual will 
best serve himself by faithfully serving society." When 
the individual can sink the thought of himself, and 
think only of society, he has attained to Christianity. 
The first says, " Each for himself ; " the second says, 
'* Each for himself, and so each for all ; " the third, 
" Each for all, and so each for himself ;" the fourth, "Each 
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for all." The first is devilish ; the second is worldly ; 
the third is philosophical ; the fourth is Christian. The 
fourth wages open war with the first ; to the second it 
has nothing to say ; to the third it says, " Come up 
higher." The third has in it the germs of the fourth, 
but its root is the prudence instead of the passion of 
love. As a practical result there can be no doubt that 
both society and the individual would be infinitely better 
served by the fourth than by the third, even as all 
passion is mightier than prudence. If all were Christ's, 
the world would be well served ; and the Christ spirit is 
none other than that passion for the happiness of all.' 

' And you think that this can ever become the govern- 
ing spirit of society?' 

* I do not know. But I know that I, as a Christian 
man and a Christian teacher, am bound to set this forth 
as the only right governing spirit of society. How many 
of us, and how far any of us may become Christians, I 
do not know ; but I do know that to aim low is to hit 
low, and that if I aim low in this case I am a traitor. 
For what factory chaplains were invented, if not to 
teach Christianity, I am unable to imagine.' 

'And the impression of to-day — ^will it last.?' 

' I cannot tell.' 

' Nothing lasts,' said Mr. Buchanan ; ' but then, nothing 
wholly disappears. I began my life thinking that every 
good effect must last. I went on to think that no good 
effect lasts. I now know that though every drop of rain 
that falls into the ground does not make a river, yet the 
harvest grows because the rain falls. I have faith in all 
rain-drops ; but I do not expect daily springs out of 
Horeb.' 

' And then,' said Mrs. Aylsham, ' to set up a new model 
of good in the world is something, and a great thing. 
Indeed, to set up a new model is the greatest thing, for 
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it IS by the imitation of models that nearly all the world 
lives its life/ 

' It is no new model/ said Maurice ; ' but a most feeble 
imitation of the old one/ And then he thought sadly 
of what sort of things had come to be called Chris- 
tianity and the Church of Christ, and wondered what, if 
it did not die in its cradle, would be the after forms of 
his Workmen's Church, 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

The conversation of Edith and Wentworth, as they 
walked home together, was of a different order, for it 
turned upon Maurice rather than upon the doings of 
Maurice. 

* Maurice is changed,' Edith said. 

' Yes. In what way do you mean } * 
' In many ways, I think — mind and body. I seem to 
be losing hold of him.' 

' Losing hold of him, Edith } ' 

* I do not mean that he is not as loving and tender. 
I-am just as near to him as ever that way. That could 
never change, I know. But, while, though he always 
had thoughts and feelings that I did not have, he never 
had any that I could not understand, it is different 
now. He seems out of my reach sometimes. I remem- 
ber when he preached his first sermon, I could follow 
his mind through it all. He said many things that I 
had never heard him say, and I had never seen him in 
such a position before, you know ; yet I understood him 
perfectly, could see his thoughts and his feelings all 
through. But to-day I could not follow him. He was 
out of my reach.' 

' I understand. I have never seen him as he was to-day.* 

' No ; but I have caught touches of it before, lately, 

though I did not see all the difference until to-day. I 

have seen it even in his talk at home. And then his 
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body matches the chahge. He is not much thinner, and 
he does not look ill — you don't think he looks ill ? — ^but 
he seems as if he might escape me, as his thoughts do/ 

' Yes, Edith.' 

Wentworth had seen it and felt it all, too ; he had 
nothing new to say about it. 

' Do you know that I have been very unhappy about 
what you said to me the other day ? ' 

' Have you ? I am very sorry. I did not want to 
make you unhappy ; but only just to put you on your 
guard.' 

* Oh, yes ; I am very glad you spoke. I did not mean 
that I was not that' 

' What I think is just this. It is natural that such a 
mind as Maurice's should grow in power and intensity. 
The more it grows, the more demand it makes upon his 
physical frame.' 

' Yes, of course.' 

' His physical frame was, at best, never more than a 
balance for his spirit ; if this grows, we must do all we 
can to maintain the balance. His body must be nur* 
tured and strengthened in every possible way. No one 
can have so much to do with that as you, you know.' 

' No,' she said, listening earnestly. 

' Moreover, just as his mind tends to grow, so he will 
be prone to widen the circle and increase the weight of 
his work, and this will make fresh demands upon his 
body. So for this, too, his body must be propped. That 
is clear.' 

' Yes, quite clear.' 

* But there is a limit to propping bodies, and therefore 
a limit to possible increase of work. Now what I feel is, 
that any one who estimates highly the value of his work, 
acts very unwisely in inducing him to extend his labours 
beyond that proper personal sphere wherein he is so 
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powerful into that wider impersonal sphere wherein all 
that is best in him and most characteristic of him in 
great measure fails to be made available. If he could 
do everything, let him do everything. But as he can 
do only so much, let him do that which he can do best 
This would be sound wisdom, even though about him, 
personally, you did not care a fig.' 

* And yet, to-day, he was in that wider sphere,* Edith 
said. 

* Yes ; but yet it was his personality that was at work. 
Let the sphere widen still more, and this becomes im- 
possible. And even to-day's influence must necessarily 
be a very different thing from the gradual impressment 
of his own character upon others, which has been the 
fashion of his own factory work.* 

* Yet I cannot but feel that the influence of to-day 
will be a great and permanent good.' 

* Yes ; but don't you see that what did the work to-day 
was Maurice, and not the scheme — Maurice in the in- 
tensity of his personality, not as the worker of the 
scheme } The scheme was but the accident that took 
him there and called him out. Had the virtue been in 
the scheme, a talking dummy would have been of some 
use to-day ; but do you think the talking dummy would 
have been of use } ' 

Edith could s^y nothing in behalf of the talking 
dummy, so Wentworth continued : 

'It comes to this. Either Maurice shall give his 
strength to his old work, wherein his success has been 
so marked ; or he shall give it to what I may call 
religious politics ; or, to his infinite disgust and weariness 
— for spontaneity is essential to such a nature as his — 
he shall find himself set to the reiterated advocacy of 
the great sentiment underlying the scheme ; or he shall 
attempt all three. As a matter of fact, unless he confine 
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himself to the first, he will attempt all three, and then 
the result is not difficult to tell.' 

' What do you mean ? ' 

' I mean that he will break down.' 

' But you don't think he need break down } ' 

' No, I do not. That makes the pity all the greater. 
I am not talking of our own feelings at all, you know, 
Edith. As a matter of public usefulness, it would be a 
shame if such a man were sacrificed.' 

Then Edith, though all unused to interfere with her 
brother in matters pertaining to his duty, ventured upon 
this occasion to interpose her word. She begged him to 
limit his work, to economize his strength, that so he 
might in the long run do more and better work, * and 
not make me too unhappy, you know, Maurice,' she 
finished with. To which he replied : 

'Why, Pussie, who has put that into your head.^ 
Look at me. I was never better in my life ; never more 
fit for work, and never more happy in my work. May 
it all continue long ! Now put away your fears. I'll ask 
you, every night, if you have done so, until you can give 
me an honest " Yes." ' 

And Edith did put away her fears ; for Maurice was 
not a man to say what he did not believe to be true, 
even to comfort her. 

As has been said, Maurice's address at the new factory 
was extempore, meant to serve for the occasion, and to 
end with the occasion. Indeed, nothing that Maurice 
had ever said or read in public, had ever done other than 
end with the occasion, as far as the public were con- 
cerned. Maurice had not taken to platforms, and so he 
had made no public speeches to be reported. Of sermons 
he had published none. To the practice of publishing 
sermons he had strong objections. The sermon was, to 
him, just a part of his pastoral ministration. Its essence 
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was that it should be pertinent to the need of the occa- 
sion. In proportion as it was good in connexion with its 
occasion,* it would be not good when separated from that 
connexion. A sermon written with a view to publication 
was not a sermon, but an essay. The practice of writing 
sermons with a view to their subsequent publication 
must be fatal to the due fulfilment of the pastoral func- 
tions. If men wanted to publish, let them write for 
publication. But to jumble together the notion of an 
essay written for a general audience of readers, and the 
notion of a sermon written for a special audience of 
hearers, was to him the climax of intellectual perversity 
or of vanity. It came, said he, out of people having 
forgotten the meaning of pastor and of sermon alto- 
gether. 

So it came to pass that Maurice, being, as he said, a 
teacher and not a writer, had never published. How- 
ever, that fate which men most shun, is the fate which 
dogs their footsteps. Maurice was to appear in print, on 
the most unprintable occasion of his life. At the meet- 
ing at the new factory a reporter had been present, and 
before many days, Maurice found what professed to be 
a report of his speech emblazoned in the columns of a 
newspaper, and announced in large letters upon the 
contents* bill. There are men through whom such a 
sight sends a thrill of pleasure ; it might even be con- 
jectured that, in many cases, one such nxan at all events 
lives in the reader's house. With Maurice it was other- 
wise. To be reported on any occasion would have 
annoyed him ; to be reported upon this occasion annoyed 
him deeply. The quality of the report, moreover, by 
no means tended to the comforting of his feelings. 
Through curtailments, misapprehensions, and emenda- 
tions, the report became a caricature. Yet it was pub- 
lished. There remained, therefore, but one remedy, which 
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was to publish again, not the speech, but the substance 
of what the speech attempted to set forth. Thus the 
scheme and the arguments for it were published to the 
world, and thus Maurice was brought rudely into contact 
with those politics of the work, which, from the first, he 
had dreaded. 

But, through the slow fame of what he had already 
accomplished in his own factory, through the enthusiasm 
of Mr. Clarkson, and now through the publication of 
the pamphlet, Maurice's thought was beginning to 
attract general attention in the part of the country 
where he lived and worked. The scheme, if it was not 
taking root, was disturbing the earth in its neighbour- 
hood. The thing began to be talked of in other fac- 
tories, and in circles that had nothing to do with factories. 
Letters of inquiry came to Maurice, and, before long, a 
considerable correspondence had opened up in his hands. 
The scheme began to be the object of ridicule as well as 
of discussion — the best proof that it had bitten some- 
where. Altogether it unmistakably prospered, as Mrs. 
Aylsham thought. It perniciously prospered, as Went- 
worth thought, for the political side of it was developing 
fast, and the labour upon Maurice became heavier and 
heavier. 

Maurice saw the rapid development of the political 
side, and had also come to feel many of the chafings due 
to this development, yet none the less he was becoming 
deeply absorbed in his new experiment. The first suc- 
cess at Mr. Clarkson's factory had fascinated him — the 
more that he had not dared to hope for such success. 
That seemed to prove the feasibility of the attempt ; 
what was wanted then was faith and energy. Of his 
nature, these seemed spontaneous products, and so there 
was no lack of either. He worked almost night and 
day — during the fever time, he had scarcely been more 
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occupied. He felt very well under his labours ; but if 
you had told him that he was killing himself, he would 
not have esteemed you to be using a specially forcible 
argument against his continuance. The man who would 
desist from what he held to be a noble work from the 
fear that through his continuance he might come to die 
some weeks or months the sooner, had better be interred, 
without further loss of time, alive. There would so be 
an unmistakable saving of useful food to the world. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

And now, Annie's midsummer holidays having arrived, 
she paid her long-promised visit to Edith. Her boy 
had quite recovered his health, and he came with her. 
To him the anticipation of the visit was a great excite- 
ment and joy — it was the second event in his life, the 
first having fallen almost before he was old enough even 
to be aware of it But to Annie it was far from all 
pleasure, and as the time approached, the pleasure 
faded, and she began to be very sorry that she had 
ever given the promise to go. It was not that she had 
left off wishing to see Edith: she wished to see her 
as much as ever. But the terror of leaving her shelter- 
ing nest, and going out into the great world that had 
been so cruel to her, grew upon her, and she looked 
round upon her school-room and her cottage home, the 
kindly faces of the villagers, and the simple faces of 
her children, with a regretful longing, as if she were 
leaving them and peace together. She fought against 
the feeling, for she knew that there was no real ground 
for it ; but it was too strong for her, and so she set out 
upon her journey with almost a sinking heart 

'This once,* she said to herself: 'and then never any 
more. I shall know better than ever what the feeling 
of safety means.' 

A long railway journey, to her, above most people, 
was not the thing to raise her courage, and, as her boy 
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fell asleep on the road, she could but think of that other 
time when she had left her safe and simple home, 
and all the evil that had come of it, till, when she 
reached the end of her journey, what with fatigue, and 
sad memories, and vague fears, her courage and strength 
had well nigh failed her, and she could scarcely return 
Wentworth's greeting as he met her at the station. 

He took her straight to Edith's house, for there she 
was to stay. Edith was awaiting her, having some tea- 
things ready on the table, both that she might be at once 
refreshed, and that some trivial occupation might give 
her pause from the painful necessity of talking during the 
first minutes of a new meeting. When she came into the 
room, Edith went up to her, saying : 

*I am very glad you have come;' and kissed her. 
Edith was not wont to kiss strangers, or many not 
strangers ; yet this was no kiss of form. Annie looked 
at her, and half her fears were gone, though she could 
not keep the tears from her eyes. Then Edith placed 
her in Maurice's chair, and gave her some tea. After- 
wards she should go to her room, she said. Then 
she took Anjiie's boy on her knee, and asked him about 
his journey, and laughed over his having gone to sleep, 
and took off his things, and gave him food, and made 
friends with him at once. All the time Wentworth sat 
looking on, but doing nothing and saying nothing, for he 
felt that there was nothing for him either to do or to say. 
Then Annie went to her room, and Edith left her, saying 
that she would come back again to her presently, and so 
returned to Wentworth and the boy, who had consented 
to stay behind for a little. 

With him Wentworth, during Edith's absence, had re- 
established a brief and broken acquaintance. The boy 
remembered him, though very vaguely, as was evident 
Then they all three talked about the home in the coun- 
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try, and the conversation never flagged until the boy grew 
sleepy and was taken to his mother. 

' I am very glad she has come/ Edith said to Wentworth. 

' Are you ? that's right I hope you will make her glad, 
too. I am sure you will.' 

Then later, Edith went to Annie's room. Would 
Annie see her brother to-night ? She thought she would, 
perhaps, rather be quiet. Might she stop and talk with 
her ? She stopped ; and they talked. - 

Edith had a warm love for a human being, as such ; for 
a suffering human being, man or woman, her love became 
tender ; for one who had suffered wrong as well as pain, 
her love became a sort of reverence. The sense of the 
majesty of sorrow was a real thing with her, and the 
thought of one suffering through the deliberate sin of 
another filled her with a sad awe. How much more was 
she saddened and awed when this wrong was done upon 
the holy places of emotion ! She pictured herself being 
cruel and wicked to Maurice or Chriss ; that was her 
measure of the solemnity of Annie's case, and of the 
loving pity that was due from herself to Annie. 

Annie thought that she knew from Wentworth what 
sort of person Edith was. But she found that she had 
not known at all. She had known that Edith would be 
very kind to her, would not make her remember with 
pain the past of her birth or her history, but she had not 
conceived that her simple birth and her sorrow would be 
made by Edith into a sort of throne upon which she 
would have to sit. Yet so it was. This lady, who was 
one of God's ladies ; this martyr who was one of love's 
martyrs, must needs be revered; this was how Edith 
thought it. Annie knew that the bitter world would have 
made both a scorn to her. She had known that Edith 
would not make them a scorn to her. But that she would 
make them into a crown for her, she had not dreamed. 

L 2 
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Edith's life had flowed so purely under the light of 
heaven, that all goodness and all sin took, to her, ideal 
forms. All goodness was holy, all sin unholy, to her 
mind. There was an awe about both. She did not 
admire ; she revered ; she did not despise, she shud- 
dered. It was, in her measure, God's view of sin that she 
took ; or, if you please, a child's view of sin, for they are 
the same. Sin was not, to her, wrongy as done against 
law; nor vice, as done against strength, or, as we say, 
virtue ; but it was unholinesSy as done against the Divine 
Purity. And this feeling was akin to and the parent of 
the regard in which she held Annie. 

The two women talked long that night about Annie's 
early life, about her father, then when she was a child, 
and later when Edith had known him and cared for him, 
and about her present life in the village school. About 
Maxwell they did not speak, not because they would have 
felt it a shame, but because it would have been a pain to 
speak of him. Edith had much to tell Annie about her 
father that was of deep and sad interest to her, but the 
happy end brought comfort to her, though it was comfort 
that expressed itself through a passion of tears. It 
broke her heart to think that he had been those years 
mourning for her, despairing for her, but keeping silence 
lest the shadow of shame should fall upon her name. It 
broke her heart to think that his own soul should have 
been so bitterly darkened by his great pain for her. It 
broke her heart to think that during that long illness 
another should have nursed him. But to that other her 
heart was full of gratitude, and the end softened the sting 
of all the pain. When that night's talk was over, the two 
women knew each other's natures entirely. Concerning 
the facts of her life, too, Annie had no reserve, but Edith 
had kept a reserve. Annie had said to her : 
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'I should like to see Dr. Westbeech once, that I 
might thank him for all his kindness to my father.* 

And Edith had said : 

' You must tell Mr. Wentworth ; he will arrange for 
you to do so.' 

Annie did not wonder, at the time, that it should be 
needful for Mr. Wentworth to arrange this for her, but 
Edith was pained that she should be the one upon whom 
had fallen the necessity of reserve. 

It was when she joined them at their family prayers 
the next morning, that Annie first saw Maurice. In the 
form of prayer which he used, there was one clause that 
admitted of variation with the varying circumstances of 
the hour. Maurice changed it, this morning, so as to 
include Annie within their circle. 

This was his way of welcoming her. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

Maurice was at this time too full of work to be able to 
see much of Annie. When he saw her, he was very- 
kind to her ; nevertheless it could be seen in his manner 
by those who knew him best that his heart was not 
wholly with her. Edith had never had a strong feeling 
with which he so imperfectly sympathised as her present 
enthusiasm of tenderness for Annie. With Maurice's 
affections, passion had so little, and ideality so much to 
do, that to leave, as Annie had done, a father such as 
hers with whom she had spent a life such as theirs had 
been for any new tie whatever, was a thing beyond the 
range of his comprehension. Even for sin he would 
have had a deeper sympathy, if it had been entered upon 
in obedience to what by ideal standards was not forbidden 
to be a supreme affection. 

Maurice's whole life was governed by his sentiments. 
His mother, God, Edith, his brethren of mankind, Chriss 
— these had been the central figures of his life, and 
around these his master feelings had gathered. Edith 
was largely of the same order as her brother; and so, 
though in her heart she defended Annie from the adverse 
thoughts of Maurice, her own life was a compromise 
between sentiment and passion, between love for her 
brother and love for Chriss. In her heart she was loyal 
to both ; the need for her, in act, to set the one above 
the other had happily never arisen. Could it have 
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arisen, whichever she had obeyed, her life would have 
been worthless to her henceforth. To whichever she 
had been disloyal, that would have haunted her to the 
end. And it was by this characteristic, wherein she 
approached most nearly to her brother, that she was 
most distinguished from Annie. In Annie fpassion was 
king. Of strong and faithful sentiment she was by no 
means incapable. Her love for her father had never 
wavered, and was now as living as ever. But had that 
man who won her love been faithful to it and to her, her 
life would not have been worthless to her, though she 
had never seen her father again. His face would have 
returned upon her again and again, saddening her 
always, but it would not have blotted out the value of 
her life ; for that other love she could have lived. With 
Maurice, in such a battle, sentiment must have conquered, 
even though defeated passion saddened him for the rest 
of his days. With Edith, it is not possible to say which 
would have conquered, but a spoiled life would have 
been the result for her, in either case. With Annie, 
passion must always have conquered, but sentiment 
would have lived on, defeated, not slain. Thus Maurice 
could sympathise with Edith, and Edith with Annie ; 
but between Maurice and Annie there was the dissonance 
of antagonistic temperaments. 

Wentworth would not have denied the force of the 
reasons which compelled Maurice to mingle so much 
of blame with his thoughts of Annie. But because he 
was of a different order from Maurice, because, by 
he course of his life, h.e had been kept a compara- 
tive stranger to the deepest and most heart-moulding 
sentiments, because he was always on tjie alert to 
champion such as Annie against tlie subtle scorn of 
the thoughtless and low-hearted crowd — therefore his 
mind was more prone to dwell upon that wherein she 
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was to be pitied than upon that wherein she was to be 
blamed. 

Edith, too, understood, in large measure, her brother s 
thoughts. But, also, she understood better than he the 
might of passion, and, in proportion to the depth of her 
womanhood, the sovereignty of that passion stood out 
before her mind. This is why the highest manifestations 
of womanly nobility array themselves in the train of 
love ; this is why the deepest degradation of which the 
womanly nature is capable, springs out of disobedience 
to the sovereignty of love. A man's nobility often 
reaches its highest development in friendship ; a woman's 
we may say never, or, if ever, then in friendship for a 
man, whereby the true centre of her worth is still more 
strikingly indicated. By a heart-whole marriage with a 
true man, the woman's nature is idealised. In a marriage 
for any motive lower than love, the climax of a woman's 
abasement has been realized. 

Edith understood the might of love. She held Annie 
a martyr to love, and half-worshipped, half-pitied her, 
accordingly. Assuming in Annie full fidelity of love to 
her father, that she should have left her father seemed 
to raise her martyrdom to mystery. To herself, Edith 
put Annie's case thus : — In obedience to that which is 
lord of all, she had borne even the great pain of leaving 
her father to follow him whom love had crowned. But 
he had been a false king, and had trampled her love in 
the dust So, in loyalty to love, she had fled from the 
falsely-crowned, and had ever since lived an exile, and a 
martyr to love. That which to Maurice seemed her 
only fault in the matter, was to Edith her highest sacri- 
fice. * She gave up her father ! * said Maurice, gravely. 
' She gave up even her father ! * said Edith, wonderingly. 
So while they differed in their attitude towards Annie, 
it was .not that they differently estimated the sanctity 
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of sentiment Only while Edith reasoned that the vic- 
tory of passion over sentiment showed the might of the 
passion, Maurice rather argued from it the weakness of 
the sentiment, or Annie's disloyalty to it. 

Annie perceived the restraint in Maurice's feelings, 
notwithstanding his kindness to her ; and, because she 
did not so misjudge him as to think him coy because a 
bad man had lied to her, the fact disturbed as well as 
pained her. She did not understand it, for while her 
grief at the sorrow which her act had caused her father 
had been as great and as constant as even Maurice 
could have wished, that act had never come to seem to 
her as sin against that highest law which should have 
governed her life. So she did not understand what 
Maurice felt ; yet none the less it disturbed her, and 
moved her to a vague longing that he would speak out 
his mind to her, and rebuke her or forgive her for what- 
ever in her was displeasing in] his eyes. Had she been 
a Roman Catholic, and he a priest of her faith, she would 
have sought him as her confessor, that so he might have 
uttered his rebuke. She understood how tender he 
would be to whatever in penitence called itself sin, and 
his uttered blame of what he held to be wrong would 
have been less painful to her than that subtle tone of 
dissonance which could not but show itself through his 
manner. In his presence her strength seemed to leave 
her, and she longed to put herself at his feet, as the 
priest of the Higher, that so he might forgive her, and be 
good to her, even as she was. With such self-abase- 
ment are passionate natures moved in the presence of 
those who seemed to be touched with the abiding calm- 
ness, because the strength, of God. 

Such longings are apt to realize themselves. Annie 
and Maurice were alone together one day, when she said 
to him : 
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* I wanted so much to thank you for your kindness to 
my father/ 

' Me ? ' he said ; ' there is nothing to thank me for/ 

' Yes, there is. I know that your visit helped him to 
hope again. I am so very grateful that his sorrow soft- 
ened before he died.* 

' Yes, it was a comfort to Edith and me, in a time that 
was full of darkness.' 

' I have wondered very much that his sorrow took that 
form. It was so unlike him. He was always so trustful and 
so simple, and used to talk to me about God, and the life 
beyond, as if it were all so very real to him. Can you 
understand it ? ' 

Maurice did not answer. He thought that he could 
understand it ; but he was not one to force his rebukes 
on the conscience of another. 

* Can you } ' Annie repeated. 
' Yes ; I think so.* 

' Will you not tell me how it seems to you } * 
' If you had died, it would not have been so.' 
'No. Was it because he thought me unhappy and 
could not comfort me ? ' 

' Partly ; but it was more than that' 
' Please say all that you have in your mind.' 
' Then this is how it seems to me. He had only you 
in the world to love, and only you to love him. All his 
deepest thoughts, for this life and the next, were woven 
into his thoughts of you. The love between you was 
very tender and perfect. Was it not so .? ' 

* Yes, it was so.' 

* But when you left him, the shock to that love which 
was between you was so great, that all the other thoughts 
and hopes that were mingled with that love were shat- 
tered by the shock.' 

* But he did not leave off loving me ? * 
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'No; 

* And he could not doubt that I loved him still ? ' 

' I do not want to pain you/ 

' Please say all that you have in your mind.' 

' I think that he could not understand how, loving him 
perfectly, you should leave him so/ 

' But I thought that I should come back in a day or 
two/ 

' Coming back could never quite have healed the 
wound, I think. Until then, all your heart had been 
open to him ; your faith had been as perfect as his love. 
That you should leave him, against that which his love 
had determined for you, could not but wound his love 
beyond perfect healing/ 

'But I thought that he was mistaken, and that I 
should soon make him glad by showing him that he was 
mistaken. And I had not planned it; it was all so 
sudden/ 

' Yes, he clung to that hope. But perfect love should 
make perfect confidence. You ought to have told him 
all your thoughts and all your heart Do not think that 
I am being hard upon you. I know that you did not 
plan it; that the sin was heaviest upon another than 
you ; but through such love as yours had been, there 
ought to have grown a heart that had no reserves, a de- 
votion that would prefer death to giving him pain. He 
knew that he loved you so ; he thought that you loved 
him so. And you did, I think. But that moment you 
fell, and sinned against fidelity to your love and to him. 
And so his faith in your love was stunned, and with it, 
his faith in those other thoughts and hopes that were in- 
terwoven with your love together/ 

' I felt so sure that I should come back in a day or 
two, and make him happier than ever in the sight of my 
happiness.' 
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Yes, I know ; and his belief in you, so far, softened it 
to him. Without that, it would have killed him, I think. 
As it was, he was staggered beyond recovery, until 
death steadied him. You understand me. It was not 
simply that he was your father which made it mean so 
much ; but that your love together had been so perfect 
To perfect love, perfect loyalty is due. Your new, and 
passionate, and therefore half-selfish love made you dis- 
loyal for the moment, and then all the world of love 
became dark to him.' 

Annie had made him speak, and, speaking, he dared 
not tamper with the truth. But that truth struck keenly 
home. Until now, Annie had thought that if Maxwell 
had proved to be a good man, and had brought her 
back to her father, and they had then lived happily to- 
gether, all would have been well ; and she had mourned 
for her father's sake, not less than for her own, that it 
had not been so. But this mourning was not repent- 
ance. It was mourning for pain, not for sin. Now, 
Maurice's words convinced her of sin. Quite independ- 
ent of results, her act was sin against that highest law 
of love. For the first time, Annie repented as well as 
mourned. The pain of repenting, now, was bitter in- 
deed. Yet the bitterness was not unfruitful, neither was 
the repentance, through delay, in vain. Though her 
father was dead, she was, by her repentance, more re- 
united to his love, than any coming back, glad and un- 
knowing of sin, could have made her. 

But the pain of repentance was bitter, and Maurice 
saw the pain, and was very tender towards it He said : 

' Do not think me cruel. I know all that you have 
suffered, and Edith herself is not more reverent towards 
your sorrows and your wrongs than I am. But in this 
one respect you sinned, and I dared not hide my 
thought about it from you, any more than God will ever 
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hide my sin from me, I hope. You understand me, do 
you not } ' 

Annie looked up in his face, blinded by her bitter 
tears, and not able to speak a word ; but he knew from 
her face that she had not misunderstood his heart. 

Days after their conversation, Annie spoke to Maurice 
again, and thanked him for his faithfulness to her, which 
yet, she trusted, by the tenderness of God, might bear 
fruit in heaven. But all the day long she went about 
with a yearning, pleading meekness in her heart towards 
the memory of her father, while her greatest comfort 
was that Maurice was no longer constrained in his manner 
to her. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

It was owing to the equal blending of passion and 
sentiment in Edith, that such love as Wentworth's could 
be given to her. That complexity which was in her, 
was also in his feeling for her. Had she loved him, 
passion in him might have overtopped the stature of 
sentiment, and so that love which melts hearts into one 
had ripened between them. But she loved Chriss, in 
whom was a nature of equally-poised passion and senti- 
ment like her own. For Wentworth she had but senti- 
ment and no passion ; and so his affection for her 
gradually toned down into the likeness of hers for him. 
This was its primal type. The touch of passion was 
but an aftergrowth, and might die without destroying 
the plant upon which it was rooted. It was very happy 
for Wentworth and for Edith that this could be, even as 
there are few happier things than that heart-whole ten- 
derness which he had for her, or that simple and scarcely 
less tender repose which she had in him. 

It would not have been possible for any one to love 
Annie, as Wentworth had loved Edith. Who loved her 
must know how he loved her. The passionate nature 
is a ready touch-stone of the quality of a regard. 
You might have a simple friendship for her; but then 
you would know that it was only a simple friendship. 
You might love her ; but then you would unmistakeably 
know that you loved her. There could be no am- 
biguity about your feeling. Wentworth thought this, 
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as he sat watching the two women, both so calm — 
Annie even the calmer of the two, perhaps — but the 
one calm with the steadying power of life-long and 
abiding sentiments, the other calm with the weariness or 
the conquest of passion. 

Wentworth often sat watching them ; for as he was 
used to come in to talk with Edith when she was alone, 
so he came in to talk with Edith and Annie now they 
were together. Their talks were of many things and of 
many kinds — sad talks, grave talks, playful talks — 
according to their moods, or the accident of the moment 
It was a new life to Annie ; new absolutely, in that she 
had never known quite the like of it before ; and specially 
new in contrast with her simple, changeless life in the 
village and its school. It woke up her nature again, as 
she thought it would never be reawakened ; it woke it 
up, in some respects, as it had never been awakened. 
By flashes, her girlhood and even her childhood came 
back to her. Her emotions had play. She touched 
more often on laughter and tears than she had done for 
years past. Her thoughts had play. She learned much 
that was in her mind, and much that was beyond it, too. 
It was a life more full of thought than she had known ; 
a life of more varied, even though not of deeper 
feeling than she had known. Her heart and her mind 
seemed to open as by a sudden development. By a 
long discipline the powers of both had been prepared ; 
there was needed but stimulus, and that the present hour 
brought with it. Yet no change came over her that hid 
either her child-nature as it had been, or her woman- 
nature as through sorrow it had become. Rather both 
came out more distinct than ever. 

And both haunted Wentworth by that contrast which 
had moved him so when first he saw Annie at the door 
of the village school. Turns of expression and shades 
of manner again and again startled him, recalling, as in 
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a picture, his boyish days, and the child who had been 
the brightest and softest element in his life for years. 
He seemed, until now, to have half forgotten how much 
she had been to him, as in that unstable period that 
bridges childhood and completed manhood, we so often 
do half forget what was best in the earlier time. Her 
face, her manner, her voice recalled it all, and not less 
the talks about old days which he had with her, Edith 
being present, or not present, as the case might be. Once 
he said to her : 

' You were a very important person to my boyhood, 
Annie.' 

'Was I.?' 

' Yes : I thought more about you than about all the 
rest of the world put together.' 

She smiled. She remembered well his devotion, and 
his goodness to her, too, as he said : 

' It would have been very strange if we had never 
been parted — if I had never gone away to college and 
on my travels, I mean,' he added, as he saw the colour 
rise to her face. 

And then he tried to picture to himself how it would 
have been if they had never been parted. Would he 
have remained as fond of her? How would such a 
friendship have shaped itself ? As a boy he used to call 
her his little wife, sometimes. Might this ever have 
come to pass } And then he did not think any more, 
for the grave, sad, strong look came back upon him, and 
his memory was away to the village school-house, and 
their strange meeting there. 

Wentworth soon found that the visits to Edith's house 
no longer brought him the calm, strengthening pleasure 
that they used to bring. He enjoyed them thoroughly, 
and perhaps even more keenly than before. But they 
disturbed him. He could not get the faces of the two 
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Women out of his mind. He had a sort of jealousy for 
the sweet face of Edith, which used to have no com- 
panion. Now it seemed to be pushed back into the 
shade by that other, which would be seen first and most. 
Yet assuredly that other was not a face that courted 
observation ; but by its look of still resignation it won 
the observation it did not court. His breath was caught 
sometimes by the thought of what her life might have 
been ; and the blame seemed in some sort to rest upon 
him, who was one of the two who most cared for her, 
that her life had so bitterly missed its mark. But yet it 
was not simple pity for her that moved him. The look 
that haunted him expressed more than her sorrow ; it 
showed no less the depths of the heart that sorrow had 
stilled, and for this reason also it haunted him. 

Soon after Annie came, Edith said to her, 

' I hope you are not sorry you have come to see us,' 
and Annie answered, 

' Oh, no ; I am very glad indeed. I did dread it as 
the time came on, but the dread all went away when I 
saw you, and now I am very grateful. There is much 
restored to me in the knowledge of the later months 
of my father's life ; there is much restored to me in the 
knowledge of you and yours. I shall carry your face 
back with me into my school-room and there we shall 
live together, and I shall be so much happier for having 
it, until my boy does not want me any more, and then 
I hope I shall go to my father.' 

But later, Annie dreaded lest Edith should ask her 
some such question again, for then, if she had answered 
truly, she must have said, 

' Oh, yes ; I am veiy sorry.' 

For Annie had gradually come to feel that the quiet 
peace of her nest was broken. Other thoughts than 
those of rest and waiting for the end had come to her, 
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and from the dear simple home among the villagers and 
her children the tender grace seemed to have died away. 

There is no so certain way of driving home the sense of 
your desolation upon your heart, if so you be desolate, 
as to mingle with those who are not desolate. The 
atmosphere of tender love in which Edith lived, of need 
made the simple kindliness of Annie's surroundings pale 
in her eyes. But this was not all. One there was 
among those loving and tender to Edith who had been 
kind and good to her when Edith was altogether un- 
known to him. To Edith who was rich, more was given ; 
from her who was very poor, was taken that which 
might have seemed to be hers. So, gradually, it became 
a pain to Annie to see Edith and Wentworth together. 
No unkindness touched her feelings to Edith, but it was 
more than she could bear to see the wealth that would 
have made her desolate life so rich, poured into Edith's 
already full lap. If Edith had taken it unthankfuUy, she 
would have hated her for it. If she had taken it and 
held it her chiefest wealth, that would have been less 
painful to witness. None grudge queens their honours. 
But she took it very thankfully, and poured it into a lap 
already full. To Annie, who was so very poor, this 
could not but seem hard, the more that the treasure had 
once been hers. So her heart came to be pained all the 
day, and her outlook was saddened. 

For days Annie battled against this feeling. It had 
startled her when she first found it lurking in her mind. 
What had she to do with such pain } she said to herself. 
All pain and all pleasure of that kind were over for her. 
Her life was in the {fast, save that she still had to live 
for her boy. But though she told herself that such pain 
was over for her, none the more was it truly over. She 
had to bear it, and at last she had to confess to herself 
that she bore it. And then if it would not be driven 
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away> it must be in some sort justified. He had come 
into her peaceful grave, and had raised her from the 
dead ; her life then should be something to him, even if 
the past had never been. She was contented, in her 
grave, to be ever so lonely. But if she were called back 
to life, she could not help the needs of life coming also. 
She had been his chief companion once. Now Edith 
had taken her place. Certainly she had no right to 
him; no right to even a tithe of the kindness that he 
showed her. The fact that in the days when she was a 
labourer's child he had played with her, would be a 
reason to most people for forgetting her. Of right it 
gave her none — none, even if all that had since been 
had never been. When she thought of that, she mar- 
velled to find herself where she was. It was not that 
she had any sense of personal shame for the past. 
Through all the sorrow she was saved from that bitter- 
ness of niistaking her wrong for her shame. But who 
save these and a gentle few would hold her altogether 
unstained ? No : she had made a mistake. They were 
very good to her, but her place was the village ^school. 
Its tender grace was gone, but perhaps it would come 
back after a time. Any how she would go back to her 
nest, and be sad alone, if sad she must be. But if he 
could have been to her as in the old childish days, life 
would not then have been wholly desolate to her. 

Edith saw the change in Annie, and soon divined the 
cause. She had, indeed, anticipated that this feeling 
must come, and longed to be able to remove it and 
much more than remove it. It seemed to her that 
Wentworth by right belonged to Annie. He, uncon- 
sciously, in the old days, had made her in large part 
what she was; and she had been, in those same old 
days, very much to him. And how much more she 
could be to him now! Mind and heart she was fit for 
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him. She herself, even if the great seal had been set 
upon them, was not fit for him. But Annie was strong 
and wise, and might easily become stronger and wiser. 
Under his guidance she would become a noble woman, 
and would be able to satisfy him wholly. Edith thought 
nothing, knew nothing of barriers. A bad man had told 
her that she was his wife when she was not, and she had 
believed him without question, as any simple woman 
who loved a man would do. What barrier was here ? 
Here only was a reason why all the world should be 
tender and pitiful to her. One low thought would have 
been a barrier in Edith's eyes ; one disloyalty to either 
the purity or the sovereignty of love. But that some 
one had taken advantage of her love and faith to be 
cruel to her was no barrier, and Edith would have said 
the same though Wentworth had been her brother. 

Upon thoughts, then, for Annie's happiness, Edith's 
mind dwelt, and her thoughts stole out through her 
words. Once she said to Annie, 

* How old were you when you first knew Mr. Went- 
worth ? ' 

Annie told her. 

* And you knew him a long time ? ' 

'Yes; until I was about eighteen, and till he left 
college.' 

' That was very long. You grew up by him in fact ? ' 

* Yes ; I saw little of any one else except my father.' 

* And did he teach you much } ' 

* Yes ; and lent me books.' 

' It was very nice ; you must have grown very fond of 
him.' 

' My father and I were both fond of him.' 

' I should have thought you would have come to feel 
to belong to him.' 

Annie flushed at this. She thought it meant more 
than it did. She said, 
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' He was like my brother/ 

' I did not mean other than that. But it was not the 
same, was it ? ' * 

* Was it not .? ' 

' No ; not at all the same. I wish he had married 
you, Annie.' 

Edith spoke with no flippancy, but earnestly. Annie 
flushed again. 

* Is not that a foolish wish ? ' she said. 

' No ; useless, perhaps, but not foolish. It is what 
ought to have been.' 

' How, ought i He did not love me, and I did not 
love him.' 

* No ; but you would have loved each other if there 
had been time given.' 

This seemed almost cruel to Annie. She had never 
wished that Wentworth had married her ; but she could 
not but picture to herself how different her life would 
have been had it come to pass. But the greater the 
contrast, the more cruel it seemed to suggest it. 

' It ought to have been, Annie. You were so fit for 
each other. Your father, too, hoped it for years.' 

This was the finishing touch to the cruelty and her 
pain. She had by her act rendered impossible one 
more of her father's hopes. She wondered what had 
come over Edith that she could tell her such bitter 
news, and looked up almost indignantly in her face. 

' You must not be angry with me, Annie,' Edith said ; 
' I cannot help saying what I do. It ought to have 
been; and it- must be still.' 

* How dare you, Edith ! It can never be, and it wi// 
never be. You must never say such a thing to me 
again.' 

' You must not be angry with me, Annie. Why can 
it never be ? There is no reason why it can never be.' 
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' There is every reason why it can never be. In the 
very first place, I do not love him.' 

'But you ought to love him, and you soon would. 
And, Annie, I think you do love him already.* 

' What has come to you, Edith ? How dare you say 
such things to me ? I tell you I do not love him.' 

* Do not you } Then I think you ought But you 
said there was every reason. What other reasons are 
there ? ' 

' Why, in the next place, he does not love me.' 

' I do not know.' 

' But I know quite well. He is much more near to 
loving you.' 

' Yes, he loves me, I know. I am very glad.' 

' Yet you will give him to me ? ' 

' Yes ; and the gift is not a poor one. But he does not 
love me in such sort as makes husband and wife.' 

Edith said this in the sincerity of her heart, though 
the months were so few since he had asked her to be his 
wife. 

* And if he did so love you, Edith, then you would be 
his wife ?' 

' No, I would not' 

' And why ? ' 

Edith knew that the question was justifiable after all 
that she had said, and it seemed to her right to give an 
answer as true as her questions had been bold. So she 
said, 

* Because I could not, Annie.' 

And by this Annie knew that Edith had taken her 
place in the great company whom love has made sorrow- 
ful, and, owning the fellowship, she became more patient 
under her questionings. 

' Is there any other reason } ' she said. 

' Are not those two sufficient ? ' 
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* Perhaps they are not reasons that exist, or perhaps 
they may not always exist Are there no more ? * 

* You know my birth, Edith/ 

' You know that that is not a sincere reason as against 
him, Annie/ 

' Well, then, if you will lay bare all my pain, you 
know the past Do you think that after that past, I 
could or woukl be the wife of any man, most of all of 
him ? ' 

This was the point to which Edith's instinct had been 
leading her. This was the rock upon which all her 
hopes for Annie's happiness were in danger of making 
shipwreck. She could see by Annie's manner that 
though she was still so young, all thoughts of marriage 
had been put clean away from her. ' One unutterable 
mistake, and there an end* This mistake bars the way 
to all future experiments/ This Annie had said to her- 
self, and Edith could see that she had said it She could 
see that if Wentworth had gone to her and said, * I love 
you ; be my wife,' she would have answered him * No,' 
and so answered him that the question could never have 
been asked again. It was to do battle with this feeling 
that Edith's instinct had led her so to ride rough*shod 
over a dozen barriers, any one of which would have 
stopped her upon an ordinary occasion. 

' Least of all of him, Annie, not most of all.* 

' What do you mean } ' 

' I mean that though you could, perhaps, not be the 
wife of any other man, you could be the wife of him, 
none the less for the past' 

' You are altogether wrong, Edith. But tell me why 
you say so .^ ' 

' I say so for every reason. He knew you from your 
childhood, and so he knows you perfectly, and therefore 
the past could suggest no unworthy thoughts of you. 
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You have been deeply injured ; therefore he should love 
you more tenderly : you have been true and brave under 
your sorrow ; therefore he should love you mor© proudly. 
You were fit for his wife before ; you are much more fit 
for his wife now ; much more worthy of him ; much more 
equal to him.' 

Annie was deeply moved, Edith spoke from a glow- 
ing heart, and Annie had not to say to herself that the 
words were less true than all praise seems to us if there 
be any life in our consciences. Could Wentworth have 
said these things, they would have fallen heavily upon 
her resistance. But they could not have come from him, 
even had he wished to say them. This Edith knew, 
and therefore she took the battle into her own hands. 

But Annie answered, 

' Suppose that that were all true, Edith, still the great 
barrier stands untouched. How should a man, and, most 
of all, such a man as he, stand before the world and say, 
" This is my wife," and behold, she who was his wife, had 
before been called the wife of a man whose wife she had 
not been V 

Then Edith's lip trembled and the tears came into her 
eyes, as she said, 

' I should not any more be proud to call him my dear 
friend, if I thought that he would not more bravely hold 
her by hii^ side if the world dared to call that her shame 
which was her bitter wrong. You know him, Annie, and 
you know that almost without loving you he would feel 
it a glory to take you to his side before the world, because 
of what the past has done to you. He hates the world's 
injustice, and he would love to flaunt true justice in the 
face of the unjust world. But yet he would not ask you 
to be his wife unless he loved you.' 

* Well, Edith, my dear child, I thank you more than I 
can tell.; but as he certainly does not love me, it comes 
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to the same practical end, though I will never forget 
you for what you have said.' 

* I do not know what practical end it will come to, but 
I know that if he ever asks you to be his wife, and you 
answer him on any other ground than that of loving him 
or not, it will be very wicked.' 

Annie could not but smile, though there was not much 
mirth in her smile. It seemed very strange to see this 
child pleading with her to let herself be happy, if happi- 
ness offered itself to her acceptance. She said, 

' And do you mean to tell him to ask me, Edith ? * 

' Tell him ? oh, no,* 

' You do not mean to say to him any one of the things 
you have said to me ? ' 

* Oh, no ; I never thought of it.' 

' You never told him, Edith, what you said to me 
about my father ? ' 

'No.' 

' And you will not ? ' 

' I cot^/d not, you know, Annie. That would be hum- 
bling you.' 

' That's right. I need not have been uneasy. May 
I go to my room for a little while now ? ' 

The first effect of this conversation upon Annie was to 
cause to pass away that half-jealous pain which had 
been growing upon her at the sight of Wentworth's 
affection for Edith ; the second and the kindred effect 
was to break that longing which had haunted her that 
he should be to her as in the old time of their child- 
friendship. The talk had strengthened her, and had 
been good for her, she thought ; notwithstanding it had 
been so searching, and, at points, so full of pain. She 
would be stronger now, and, perhaps, peace would return 
to her after all when she got back to her village and her 
school-room. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

Meanwhile, Wentworth, who was not a man to dis- 
guise his feelings any more than his thoughts from 
himself, had come to understand what that first haunting 
power which Annie had upon him portended. That 
which it portended had come to pass. She had taken 
possession of his whole nature ; moving him with no 
calm tenderness such as he had felt, and still felt, and 
should ever feel for Edith, but calling up in him a pas- 
sion of feeling such as he had believed to be wholly 
foreign to his nature. He had honestly thought this 
his love for Edith was his fashion of being in love. But, 
now, no orthodox signs were wanting ; he was no tem- 
pestuous lover, to be sure, because he was not a fool ; 
but he was no calm one. The woman's nature mastered 
him ; and every trivial indication of her nature, whether 
of look or manner, tone or expression, stirred him to the 
bottom of his soul. 

This was it, and he knew it, and said it to himself 
And what then ? Should he stay away from the house 
where she was, that her power over him might not grow 
still greater ? Not at all. He had no wish to prevent 
her power over him growing greater. He had no idea 
that life could be so intense in him. If it were all pain, 
he would not shun it, for it made him greater. To be 
easy and comfortable did not seem to him the chief end 
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of life. But it was not all pain. Therefore certainly 
he should not shun it. 

What then would he do ? He would do nothing. 
Not ask her to be his wife ? Certainly not ask her to 
be his wife. He had asked Edith to be his wife, and 
she had refused None the less bound was he to that 
service to Edith, the longing to perform which had made 
him seek to draw her to his side. If he had simply 
thought himself in love with Edith, and so had proposed 
to her, and had now found out that he was in love with 
somebody else instead, then, though he would look a 
great fool, he would have a right to propose to that 
somebody else, as Edith had refused him. But it had 
not been so. Such a duty as he had taken upon himself 
to Edith could not be shaken off because a new mood 
had come on. If Chriss should ever marry Edith, 
though he saw little chance of that ever coming to pass, 
he would ask Annie to be his wife. He thought it 
very likely indeed that she would refuse, but he would 
ask her. And if she did not refuse, then, he thought, 
life would leap into another key for him. But if he 
asked her now, life would sink into the key of a craven's 
life. 

Wentworth was not in the habit of being compas- 
sionate with himself 'Sweet self-pity' he did not 
indulge in. None the less he knew what he was doing. 
None the less he knew the sort of pain he would have to 
grapple with when Annie was gone. But he thought 
that the first thing for a man to do was to be a man. 
The question of pain or otherwise came after that. To 
do other than he was resolving to do would, it seemed 
to him, be to be far otherwise than a man. If Annie 
had needed him, the question would have been compli- 
cated. But Annie did not need him. She did not love 
him, certainly, and she was strong and self-sustained ;v her 
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sorrow had made her able to stand alone. Thus Went- 
worth felt and thought. 

Annie's holidays, and therefore her visit, drew to an 
end. Edith watched for any signs of that which she 
so hoped for coming to pass. But there were no signs. 
Before she had spoken to Annie, she had thought that 
she could detect glimpses of hope. Now the heavens 
were as brass. Wentworth came as often as ever, and 
seemed to like to be there as much as ever. No brother 
could have been kinder to Annie than he was. But 
these were not signs, and there were no other. She 
grew almost irritated with Wentworth. Could he not 
see what a woman she was ? Could he not see how that 
he was bound to take her into his care .? If she could 
but speak to him ! But for Annie's sake she dare not 
For the sake of what had passed between them she could 
not So she chafed herself. 

When the day came for Annie to go, Edith said to 
her, — 

' You will come and see me again soon, Annie ? ' 

* No ; never any more,' Annie answered ; ' I would 
not have left my nest for any one but you ; but now I 
must be quiet Such a nest as mine will not bear often 
disturbing.' 

Edith tried to shake her resolution — to make her pro- 
mise to come again some day ; but she said, — 

* No, Edith ; it cannot be ; it will be much kinder of 
you not to ask me. I shall remember your sweet face 
till I die, and it will make many sad memories softer. 
But I must be quiet now.' 

So she left Edith saw her say good-bye to Went- 
worth, and they looked into each other's faces as kindly 
and as calmly as though that disturbing angel of love 
had no place in the world. 

And then, when Annie reached her home, and had 
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put her boy into his bed, and had sat long into the night 
thinking of many things new and old, at last there burst 
from her a more passionate flood of tears than she had 
shed since that night when she knew that the man 
whom she called her husband was a villain. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

The town of Embleton was one Sunday morning startled 
into wakefulness by the news that a man had been 
found, lying by the roadside, murdered ; and it was not 
long before the factory knew that the murdered man 
was Seaford. All thoughts at once turned to Petworth ; 
but no one uttered his thoughts. As soon as it was 
known that the murdered man belonged to the factory, 
the head of the police in the town came to Maurice, the 
more necessarily so from the fact that Mr. Buchanan 
lived some miles in the country. The inspector was too 
late to tell Maurice the news ; he had heard it. While 
talking about it, the inspector asked, — 

' Have you any suspicions as to who the murderer 
may be, Sir ? ' 

* I think that that is a question I am not bound to 
answer.* 

' Not boundy Sir, certainly.' 

' Not bound in righty I mean. I know I am not bound 
in law.' 

' You are bound, in right, to aid in the execution of 
justice, where you can.' 

' Yes ; but to give utterance to suspicions more often 
aids in the execution of /;^justice. Any facts I might 
know, I should be bound, in right, to tell ; but in court, 
the expression of my suspicions would not even be 
tolerated. Is it not so .? ' 
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The inspector confessed that it was so, and owned 
that Maurice was, perhaps, right. 

This was just before the Service. At the time of the 
Communion Homily, Maurice spoke of the terrible news 
that they had just heard. Of the event itself, he said, it 
was no time to speak ; but there was one matter of their 
immediate duty about which he wished to say one word 
to them. 

Then he told them of what had passed between him- 
self and the inspector, and said that he thought the duty 
of all in this matter to be the same. If any facts were 
known to them, it would be their duty as good citizens, 
at whatever cost of pain to themselves, to make known 
those facts in furtherance of the execution of justice. 
But neither in public nor in private was it permitted to 
them, either as good citizens or as good men, for there 
could be no antagonism between these two, to utter 
suspicions ; for, said he, of all sources of injustice, this is 
the most fruitful and the most bitter. 

However, there were many persons in the town, 
besides those belonging to the factory, to whom the old 
feud between Petworth and Seaford was known, and by 
some of these the fact was made known to the police. 
Then the search after the murderer was assumed to be 
the same thing as the search after Petworth. Whether 
or no, the search was not a long one. Before evening 
Petworth was found in a lodging which, two or three 
days before, he had taken for a week. He had been 
in all day, and expressed no surprise when the police 
came to arrest him on the charge of the murder of 
Seaford. He neither denied the charge nor admitted it, 
but went with them silent and sullen. 

The police soon collected evidence enough to justify 
the examining magistrate in committing him for trial ; 
and, as the assizes were near, little time elapsed between 
the arrest and the trial. 
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In the interval, the excitement in the factory was very 
great It was many months since Petworth had been 
heard of; and as Seaford was a quiet, unobtrusive man, 
and did not keep his rights or his wrongs before the 
minds of others by the use of his tongue, the old quarrel 
had nearly died down into forgetfulness. Nearly every 
one was glad that Petworth had left; but as he had fixed 
no special enmity on any one but Seaford, they were 
glad and forgot him. Therefore the shock was the 
greater when the whole thing was brought back to their 
minds in this terrible way. The memory of Petworth's 
passionate, bitter nature, and of his growing malignity 
of feeling against Seaford, came' back to them, and few 
doubted that the murder was his act. 

To Mr. Buchanan and Maurice and Edith the event was 
inexpressibly painful. To Edith it was painful just as a 
terrible and horrible thing occurring close under her eyes, 
and among people who had mingled with her daily life 
and had grown into her interest. To Mr. Buchanan it 
was, besides, painful as in some sort the fruit of the plan 
of giving premiums for inventions of which he had been 
the author. But to Maurice it had that pain, intensified 
fourfold, which he had had when he told himself that 
his act had pushed Petworth farther from God and nearer 
to the devil. It took all the joy out of his work, past 
and present. He had found Petworth what is called a 
respectable man, at all events. Now he was a murderer, 
if a murderer he was, and he could not doubt it. That 
his influence had had much to do in making a murderer 
of him there could be no question. If this were the 
end, there was an end of him and his work. The only 
thing then left for him to do would be to die, if anything 
so peaceful might be permitted to him. 

The trial came on. The Crown prosecuted. Petworth 
refused either to engage or to see any counsel, so Mr. 
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Buchanan engaged a counsel to watch the case. Thus 
much was due to the old connexion, he thought Pet- 
worth refused to plead, but when the plea of ' Not Guilty ' 
was put into his mouth, he did not repudiate it The 
evidence was wholly circumstantial. It was by no means 
conclusive, circumstantially ; but it appeared to have a 
moral conclusiveness that left small doubt upon the minds 
of any. The counsel for the prosecution said that he 
should say but a very few words himself; there was, un- 
happily, small need for him to do more ; he should trust 
entirely to his witnesses, and these he feared would carry 
conviction conclusively to the minds of the jury. The 
first witness whom he should call was the Rev. Maurice 
Pascal. 

Petworth looked at Maurice as he entered the witness- 
box, much less moved than was Maurice himself. To 
him the climax of his pain had come. Maurice was sworn, 
and then he was asked, 

' Do you know the prisoner at the bar } ' 

' Yes.' 

' Have you known him long } ' 

He told how long he had known him, and under what 
circumstances. 

* Did you know the deceased ? ' 
' Yes.' 

' Were the two men at work in the factory together, 
at any time, since you have known them } ' 
. ' Yes.' 

'Are you aware of any animosity having existed 
between them } ' 

' Yes.' 

* Do you know of this animosity of your own know- 
ledge or by hearsay ? ' 

* By hearsay, chiefly.' 
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' You say " chiefly." T am to understand that you 
have some personal knowledge of the fact ? * 

' I have some such personal knowledge.* 

' What is the nature of your personal knowledge in this 
matter ? ' 

' The prisoner's own words.' 

' Can you repeat the exact words ? ' 

' The words were, " The man has injured me, and I 
hate him. I do not deny that. That's just" ' 

'. " The man " meant the deceased ? You are sure of 

that?' 

' 1 am sure of that, unhappily.' 

' What were the circumstances under which those words 
were said ? ' 

' I had rather not tell.' 

* I r^ret that I must repeat the question.' 

' Indeed, I had rather not tell. I am bitterly sorry to 
have had to tell the words themselves. I am sure that 
nothing turrfs upon the other.' 

The judge was appealed to, and he said that he was 
sorry to say that there could be no justification for per- 
mitting Maurice to withhold the answer to the question. 
So Maurice had to tell the story of how he turned Pet- 
worth away from the Communion because he was one of 
those ' betwixt whom malice and hatred reigned/ and of 
the interview that followed. The story might well have 
impressed all hearers, but the manner of infinite pain 
and regret with which it was told made it a story to cling 
to the memory for ever. 

This was the substance of the evidence which the pro- 
secution asked from Maurice ; when he was told that his 
duty was over, he said, 

* May I say a word before I go down ? ' 

* 1 think there can be no objection. Sir, to your saying 
whatever you please.' 
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* Then I wish to say that though I have been compelled 
to give this evidence tending to make the guilt of the 
prisoner appear more probable, yet there are facts about 
his character and history that point the other way. 
During my whole knowledge of him he was always a 
sober man, and sobriety does not favour such passions as 
cause murders. Moreover, he was always an open 
enemy ; the man whom he hated, he said plainly that he 
hated. This murder was done with at least somewhat of 
secresy. I trust that these things will be permitted by 
the jury to have their full weight upon their minds, as 
well as those other things that I was compelled to 
say.' 

Those who were nearest to Petworth observed that 
when Maurice spoke of the murder having been done 
with somewhat of secresy, he made a sign of impatient 
dissent, but what he meant by the sign they were unable 
to conjecture. 

Wynyard and one or two others of the men were called, 
their evidence all pointing in the same direction as the 
evidence of Maurice. * I could call hundreds,' the coun- 
sel said ; ' but these will amply suffice.' 

Then there followed a series of witnesses, the substance 
of their testimony serving to bring out, pretty clearly and 
fully, the history of Petworth since he left the factory. It 
appeared that he had quickly found fresh work, but that 
among his new associates he had shown so overbearing 
and contentious a spirit, and had so perpetually harped 
upon his grievances at the old place, and his quarrel with 
Seaford, that from the first he had been unpopular. More 
than one fierce quarrel had taken place, and as Petworth 
never forgave a man with whom^he had quarrelled, his 
animosities grew many and deep. But at the root of 
them all lay his hatred for Seaford. One or two of the 
men at the new place, knowing nothing of the real merits 
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of the matter, would in ailment take Seaford's side, 
out of mere dislike to Petworth and irritation at his 
pride. On one of these occasions a fight had ensued, 
and Petworth had been summarily dismissed from 
the place. This was the week before his appearance in 
Embleton. 

Among this group of witnesses, one testified that Pet- 
worth had said in his hearing that he would have his 
revenge upon Seaford before he died. 

Following him back to Embleton, the evidence, consi- 
dering that here was the important part of the case, was 
scanty and weak. It. ran as follows : — 

1. Petworth was in the town at the time of Seaford's 
death, having come recently, and intending, as appeared 
from his having taken a room for but a week, and his not 
having brought his wife and children with him, to stay but 
for a short time. 

2. He had been away from his room during the evening 
at the time of the murder. The medical evidence was to 
the effect that Seaford had been dead several hours when 
his body was found, and he had been seen by his com- 
panions as late as eight o'clock. The time of his death 
was therefore pretty closely indicated. 

3. A stranger, who afterwards identified him, had met 
Petworth in the neighbourhood of the spot where the mur- 
der was committed about nine o'clock that evening. 

4. Petworth was in the habit of carrying a heavy walk- 
ing-stick. This had been in his room on the Saturday ; 
it was not to be found on the Sunday. The medical 
testimony indicated that the murder had been perpetrated 
with some such blunt instrument as the walking-stick. 

This was the case for the prosecution. Mr. Buchanan 
and Wentworth were both in the court Neither had any 
doubt that Petworth was the murderer, but both felt that 
if a conviction were given upon this evidence, ill justice 
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would be done. The counsel who had been engaged to 
watch the case said that he had no defence to offer, for 
the prisoner had altogether refused to consult with him. 
As regarded the case for the prosecution, he had no doubt 
that the evidence of the various witnesses was substan- 
tially true. But it proved nothing. It pointed to a vague 
possibility, or, if they pleased, a vague probability ; but 
a jury, before they pronounced a fellow citizen guilty of 
murder, must demand something more than a vague pro- 
bability. The volunteered evidence of the first witness 
for the prosecution must be taken into account ; there was 
a vague probability on the other side. He had no 
apprehension that the jury would find a verdict of guilty 
against the prisoner. 

The judge's summing up was in the same direction. 
He dwelt upon the difference between a prejudice and 
a judgment — between even what is called a moral per- 
suasion and an intellectual conviction. The business of 
the jury was to set forth not their prejudice, nor their 
moral persuasion, but their intellectual conviction. If 
the evidence put before them had convinced their intel- 
lects that the prisoner at the bar had committed the 
murder, they must say so by pronouncing a verdict of 
guilty ; but if the evidence did not so convince their 
intellects, they must pronounce him not guilty, whatever 
other thoughts or feelings might be in their minds. 

Nevertheless the jury pronounced a verdict of guilty, 
and that with so little delay as to show that from the first 
it had been unanimous. Scarcely less unanimous was the 
acquiescence of the large number of people assembled in 
the court in the decision of the jury. Only that small 
minority who recognize what a trial by law really means, 
were displeased. 

The judge then, with pain and reluctance, as was evi- 
dent even in his manner, asked Petworth, in the usual 
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form, whether he had anything to say before judgment 
was pronounced upon him. 

The trial had lasted between four and five hours. 
During the whole of the time Petworth had sat or stood, 
for he had changed his position once or twice, looking 
not indifferent but dogged, yet not dogged with the 
brutal doggedness of a murderer of the coarsest type, 
but with the doggedness of a proud, hard, defiant man, 
who held his estimate of himself and his acts out of the 
reach of being affected by the opinions of others. That 
one impatient gesture at Maurice's words was the only 
sign of moved feeling that he had shown during the 
whole time. Now, when the judge appealed to him, he 
stood up and said : 

' I have to say that the verdict of the jury is entirely 
unwarranted by the evidence that they have heard. Yet 
because I am not at all ashamed of what I have done, 
and because Mr. Pascal said that I had done it with 
secresy, I say out now, distinctly, that I did kill Seaford. 
You call it murder ; I call it justice. Hfe ruined my 
life, and I have punished him. But for him, I should 
have made a name in the world. All the secresy with 
which I killed him was just as much as was necessary to 
enable me to kill him at all. If I had come into the 
town and said " I am going to kill this man," the people 
would have stopped me. Now it is done, and I am 
satisfied, for justice is served. For the rest I do not 
care.* 

A shudder ran through the court. These were, pro- 
bably, the bitterest words that any one there present had 
ever heard. More passionate words they had heard, but 
words so full of intense, self-justifying hate they had 
never heard, A low murmur of loathing that would have 
cowed any other man, left Petworth unmoved. Went- 
worth and Mr. Buchanan turned and made their way 
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out of court sick at heart A sudden passionate murder 
seemed to them a kindly human act in contrast with this 
man's deed, as set forth by his own words. All regret at 
an untechnical verdict was broken down, and the judge, 
in pronouncing sentence, whether deliberately or instinc- 
tively, changed the words of the final clause into * And 
may God have mercy upon your impenitent soul.' But 
still Petworth was unmoved, and went back to his cell a 
self-justifying murderer. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

Went WORTH and Mr. Buchanan went to Maurice, who 
had gone home immediately he had given his evidence, 
as soon as they left the court, and gave him an account 
of all that had passed. Like them, he felt the insuffi- 
ciency of the evidence to justify a conviction ; but, like 
them, also, he felt a moral certainty that Petworth was 
the murderer. The verdict of the jury did not surprise 
him, nor the displeasure of the judge. But when they 
came to Petworth's speech, though he knew the man so 
well, he was astonished at such a strange combination of 
wickedness and self-approval. But his surprise was 
swallowed up in his sorrow, and this overwhelmed him. 

For it cannot be too constantly remembered, that 
Maurice felt that Petworth's blood was on his head. In 
common with the other members of the factory, the man 
had been given into his hands. Not only had he alto- 
gether lost him, and this would have been much, but 
every act and word of his had driven the man farther and 
farther on the road to moral perdition. Even this very 
day, his words seemed to have been the provoking cause 
of that last defiant speech. So he sorrowed over him, 
not only as a man gone utterly to moral perdition, but 
as one whom he had helped, at least, to drive there. 

Both Wentworth and Mr. Buchanan 'fought against 
what they could not but feel to be a deep injustice of 
Maurice against himself. Said Wentworth, 
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' Is it the death of Seaford that you grieve over ? ' 

* Not his death, as such.' 
'Nor even that he was killed ? * 
*No.' 

' Nor even that Petworth killed him, as if he had 
killed him by accident, or in a sudden burst of passion } ' 

* Of course not' 

' But that he hated him } ' 
' That he hated him, and so bitterly.' 
' Did he not hate him when you came ? ' 
' Yes ; but not so bitterly.* 

* How do you know } ' 

' He did not hate him murderously.' 

' Such passions always grow, or are apt to do so.* 

' This grew through me.' 

' How can you know that ? ' 

' It is evident. And even if not, it grew in spite 
of me.* 

' So ! whose fault is that } ' 

' Mine.' 

'As how?' 

' As much as it would be a gardener^s fault, if the weeds 
grew in his garden. What am I for, but to do something 
to check the growth of such deadly weeds ? ' 

' Like all such illustrations, it is worthless, and ir- 
ritates me. A garden is passive. A man has a will 
of his own, and can grow weeds in spite of you, if he 
pleases.' 

* This seems to me, Mr. Pascal, the one mistake you 
have constantly made in your judgment upon yourself 
concerning Petworth,' Mr. Buchanan said. * You can do 
nothing upon a man unless there is some power of re- 
sponse in him. If he sets himself in entire antagonism to 
your influence, you must fail ; but then the failure is no 
fault of yours.' 
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' But there must be some power of response in every 
man, if only we knew how to get at it' 

' Perhaps ; I cannot tell.' 

' And you must perceive how my influence has con- 
stantly irritated and hardened him.' 

' If it be so, it is no more than you have a right to 
expect. It is a terrible truth, but the hardening of 
hearts is an incidental work of him who most faithfully 
strives to soften them. The mercies of God harden 
hearts. Christ seemed at one time to harden more 
hearts than he softened. I learned this, first, neither 
from my study of God's mercies, nor from my under- 
standing of Christ's work and influence, but from my 
experience of men. Whenever you find a man most 
powerful over the hearts of his fellow men for good, 
there also you find a man whose very presence seems to 
elicit the worst manifestations of badness from hearts 
set altogether in antagonism to his influence!' 

This, if true, was indeed a terrible truth, and so far 
from pacifying him, stirred Maurice up to a still more pas- 
sionate longing that this might not have been his fin^l 
and only influence over Petworth. Nothing that Went- 
worth or Mr. Buchanan had said, true as it all un- 
doubtedly was, touched him, except to increase this 
longing. It seemed to him that he could not live if this 
could not be granted to him. 

The comfort which he could not get from the wisdom 
of his friends, came to him, in measure, from a talk with 
Edith. To her he told the story of the trial, as Went- 
worth and Mr. Buchanan had narrated it to him. To 
her he told the effect which it, and the whole history of 
Petworth, had upon his mind. She understood his feel- 
ing, and sympathized with it almost silently, attempting 
to find no reason why he should not feel as he did. But 
when he had finished, she said. 
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' He is not dead yet, Maurice.* 
' Who is not dead yet ? * 
' Petworth; 

* I know. But what then ? * 

' What the past has not done, the future may do.* 

' It is not likely. It would be very strange. When 

everything was in my favour, I failed with him.* 

'It would be strange. But the approach of death 

softens hearts strangely.' 

* And deludes them, too.* 

' I do not think that his is the heart to be deluded in 
that way/ 

' That is true. Well, Edith ; I meant to try, of course; 
but I should have tried without hope. Now, perhaps, 
there will be a gleam. I am sure I do not know why. 
I do not know what has happened to make any differ- 
ence/ 

Who can say how it is that the most powerful human 
words ever do make any difference ? 

That Maurice prayed, need not be said. And yet, in 
a sense, it may be said that he did not pray. Ask God 
to do something for Petworth, or to enable him to do 
something for Petworth, he certainly did not To soften 
this hard heart was, so to say, as much God's affair as 
his. As much God's affair as his } How infinitely 
more God's affair than his ! It might be that this hard 
heart would not be softened. Then there were reasons. 
What those reasons were he could not tell, but certainly 
that God wanted pleading with to induce Him to soften 
hard hearts was not one. So he could not ask God to 
soften Petworth's heart. But to try himself to soften the 
man's heart, feeling all .the time that God must do it if it 
were to be done, that he could do. And the strong out- 
going towards God of this reliance upon God, was his 
prayer. 
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Even when he prayed for himself, Maurice's prayers 
did not much abound in askings. The words ' Never- 
theless, not my will, but Thine be done,' by which He 
who taught men to pray cancelled His own asking, 
seemed to Maurice full of significance. And if we could 
but understand it, it is not the asking prayers that are 
the fruitful prayers. Not he who tries to pull God down 
to his side to deal out blessings at his dictation, but he 
who tries to climb to the side of God, gathers the riches 
of the Almighty. That hand always stretched out to 
bless, has to be grasped, not pleaded for. Telling God, 
not asking ; communion, not begging, is the trtie 
prayen 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Maurice's mind was much occupied with the question 
of what means he might adopt to enable him to meet 
the first danger that he would have to encounter in his 
attempts to deal with Petworth — the danger, namely, lest 
the man should refuse to permit his visits altogether. 
That this was indeed rather a certainty than a danger, 
unless some means were found to avert it, Maurice quite 
well knew. Moreover, even in approaching this mur- 
derer, he could not shake off a strong feeling which 
governed him that all attempts at personal spiritual 
influence should be, in form, incidental rather than 
direct. To go to a man and say or imply, * I am come 
to see about your soul,* seemed to him an impertinence. 
In proportion to the elevation, in kind, of the assistance 
you desire to render a man, must be your delicacy and 
self-concealment in rendering it. If a man be muscularly 
weak, you may offer him the help of your muscles 
without reserve ; the implication that your muscles are 
stronger than his involves no humiliation to him. If he 
lack skill (defective skill implying, in some form, in- 
complete intelligence), you must offer him the advan- 
tage of your superior skill more delicately. If he be 
ignorant, you must teach him humbly ; and so on. Much 
more if you presume to deal with that part of his 
nature, >vhose aspect is, truly, towards God alone, and 
wherein your richest is so poor in His eyes, the self 
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must be left clean behind you, and you must be capable 
of a humility greater than his whom you essay to help, 
or you shall assuredly fail, and with ignominy, whether 
in that case you be too dull-eyed to comprehend your 
ignominy, or no. The man who deliberately thinks that 
he can do another good, is a spiritual prig. 

So Maurice felt that he must find a pretext for going 
to Petworth. In this conclusion he was not .without 
worthy precedent. Christ went about healing the sick, 
rather than healing souls, so far as the outward ap- 
pearance of His work would have enabled you to ob- 
serve. The omnipotence of His spiritual influence was 
at least allied with the fact that it shone from Him 
incidental to a divine philanthropy. 

Very naturally, Maurice's pretext was found in the 
care which Petworth's wife and children, as he felt, 
claimed from him. They had remained behind in the 
town where Petworth held his last situation. He had 
told them that he was going to look for work, and no 
news of him had reached them, until they learned that 
he was in prison, under the charge of murder. Maurice 
had ascertained that they were in no immediate want, 
and under the pressure of many duties and cares, he 
had been unable to go to them until after the trial. 
Then he went. 

He found them in the house where Petworth had left 
them. One or two people had been kind to them, but for 
the most part they had been shunned, for Petworth had 
made no friends, and to be the wife and children of a 
man accused of murder is not a good advertisement for 
new ones. Petworth had saved some money, and upon 
that they had lived, and were living still. 

Maurice went to them the day after the trial, and was 
the first bringer of the sad news of the verdict It was a 
terrible visit, even for him. He gave them, at least, the 
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comfort of a heart-whole sympathy. After a while, he 
talked about their future, and it was arranged that they 
should come to Embleton, as soon as he had seen Pet- 
worth, and had written for them to come. 

Before he left, Maurice had some conversation with 
Mrs. Petworth about her husband. In the course of the 
talk the woman said, 

' He was never the same after his quarrel with Seaford 
began. It was all his pride. It was not the money he 
cared for, but the credit. I do believe if he had got the 
praise of that invention he would have been very dif- 
ferent. He was so very proud, you see. Sir. I thought 
he was a little better when first you came to the factory. 
But then, all at once, he turned against you. I never 
could make out why. Since then he has kept on getting 
worse and worse.' 

That Petworth had ever been touched towards soft- 
ness by his influence, was altogether a new thought to 
Maurice. It set him thinking deeply. It even gave 
liim hope, for a moment ; but then the hope was swal- 
lowed up in a new flood of regret that the adverse 
influence had so soon succeeded, and that since then, as 
the woman said, he had * kept on getting worse and 
worse.' 

However, Maurice had obtained his pretext. But, as 
every pretext in such a case should be, it was more than 
a pretext That which he was to do for Petworth's 
wife, he wished to do. He would have gone to Pet- 
worth to do it, though no other motive had been in his 
mind. So there was no shade of insincerity about his 
going. Had he gone upon a mere pretext, he must 
have felt insincere. 

He had, of course, no difficulty in getting admission 
to the prison, and he entered the cell alone. When 
Petworth saw who it was, he said, 
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' I should consider it a favour, Mr. Pascal, if you would 
leave me quite alone. I do not wish you to come here. 
I wish you not to come here.' 

This was as Maurice had expected ; he said, 
' I have come to speak to you about your wife and 
children.' 

* I don't know what you can have to say about them, 
Sir.' 

* I have just been to see them. I was there yesterday.' 

* There was no reason for your going. My wife knows 
what I wish her to do.' 

' It would have been a very strange thing if I had not 
gone. I went as an old friend, and to see if I could 
serve her.' 

* She does not want any service.' 

' Yes, she does. She wants me to find her lodgings 
here.' 

* Lodgings here 1 She is not coming here.' 
' Yes, she is.' 

' I told her not to do so. I object to her doing so. There 
can be no use in it* 

' There is just the use in it that she is your wife, and 
wants to see you before — ' 

Maurice hesitated, but Petworth said, 

'You need not stop. I am not afraid to hear it 
•' Before I am hanged," you mean.' 

* " Before you die," I was going to say.' 

* It is the same thing, in my case. Well, I think she 
had better not come to see me before I die.' 

* But she is going to do so, and I have come to tell 
you the fact, and to ask if there is anything you wish 
her to do before she comes.' . 

'You may tell her that I would rather she did not 
come. But whether or no, there is nothing else that I 
wish her to do.* 
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' She IS your wife. You would not break her heart, 
Petworth ? ' 

' I settled it so for her good. There can be no use in 
her coming to me. My character will not help her now.' 

Maurice felt that there was no use in pursuing this 
talk. So he said : 

' Well, I will find lodgings for her, and bring her here 
to you and leave her. Then, afterwards, I will come 
and talk to you about the future of her and your chil- 
dren.' 

* I have said I would rather you did not come,' Pet- 
worth answered ; but the answer was not a door shut in 
his face such as he might have had had the talk taken a 
different turn. 

Petworth's manner had not been his natural manner ; 
Maurice felt that. But also he understood how Petworth 
came to assume that manner. Always he was proud ; 
to-day he had been defiant But the defiant manner 
came out of his humiliating surroundings, he himself 
being not at all humbled by them. His manner ex- 
pressed, ' I am not humbled.' The desire to make that 
very emphatically evident, gave an exaggeration to his 
defiance, which caused it to appear almost flippant. 
Had any pity shown itself in Maurice's manner, the door 
which he feared would have been shut in his face. 

Maurice made all necessary arrangements for Pet- 
worth's wife, and she with her children came to Embleton. 
Then Maurice took her to the prison to see her husband, 
and left her there. The next day he himself went to 
Petworth again. 

This time the man, in a fashion, accepted the visit, 
and his manner was less defiant. This time, there was 
nothing new in his position that he had to carry off, and, 
on his last visit, Maurice had seemed to consent to ignore 
the position as it stood. Moreover Petworth must have 
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been somewhat affected by the grief of his wife, and he 
would have been altogether a devil had he been wholly 
indifferent to the provision that might be made for her 
and their children. 

Maurice talked a long while with him about arrange- 
ments possible and impossible, but no satisfactory settle- 
ment could as yet be arrived at So he was to go 
again. But before he left, and after the other talk had 
ceased, and a pause had followed, Maurice said, looking 
earnestly at Petworth : 

* I am grieved, Petworth, from the bottom of my heart, 
at the position you are in.' 

Petworth made a gesture of exceeding impatience and 
displeasure, and said : 

' You need not be sorry. Sir. I am content' 
' Content^ Petworth ? That is impossible.' 

* I would rather not be in this cell, of course ; and 
would rather not be waiting for what is coming. But 
that is not the position you mean.' 

' I am deeply sorry for that ; but it is not what I 
meant.' 

' As for the rest, you told me, long ago, that I could 
not be worse if I had committed all the sins which the 
Decalogue forbids.' 

It was wonderful how everything that touched his 
pride clung to the man's memory. Maurice answered : 

* I did not say " worse," I think.' 

* You said " farther from God ; " you meant it for the 
same thing.' 

* I said so, because you said that you hated Seaford 
so bitterly.' 

* And now I have killed him. Is that any worse } ' 

' It was for the hate that you killed him. The hate 
was the evil and the sin. It has now borne its fruit 
upon him and upon you. That is the only difference.' 
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* And I tell you, plainly, that I am not ashamed of 
the fruit, nor of the hate which bore it/ 

' I think you hate him now, Petworth/ 

* Yes, I do ; why shouldn't I ? ' 

Maurice would have said that such entire self-justifi- 
cation in murderous hate was impossible. Yet Petworth 
was only consistent when he uttered those last words. 
He had before said to Maurice that he hated Seaford. 
To execute his hate was natural, and murder was the 
most effectual means of executing his hate. But if he 
killed a. man because he hated him, why should he leave 
off hating him because he had killed him } Happily 
there is very little real hate in the world ; but he who 
truly hates, is only less logical or less courageous if he 
holds back from going as far as Petworth went. Maurice 
said : 

* I don't know, Petworth. It is the first hate that is 
the dreadful thing.' 

' That is just where we differ. To hate an ordinary 
person would be wrong. But to hate a mean, sneaking 
liar, who had stolen my honour, and ruined my prospects 
in life, was natural and right' 

Maurice did not attempt to raise the question whether 
Seaford was that mean, sneaking liar who had so ruined 
him ; that was now altogether beside the matter ; the 
only redemption of Petworth's heart would be in his 
coming to see that whatever Seaford was, or had done, 
the right to him was to love him still, and not hate him 
at all. Maurice said : 

'But we must not hate a man because he has injured 
us.' 

* Mustn't we ? That's just what w« must do. Every 

body must do so, unless he is a cold-blooded reptile 

who never feels anything.' 

How should he put it to him ? Maurice did not urge 
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the authority of Christ for the duty of loving our enemies, 
for he understood that the authority of Christ or of God 
for a great moral truth and duty is of no avail to him 
whose heart is set in entire antagonism to that truth 
and duty. He understood that even those who receive 
the truth, if in any living sort they receive it, accept 
it on no authority whatever. For the revelation of 
the truth they thank God and Christ; but the truth 
wins acceptance because it is true, and by the power of 
the beauty that irradiates all moral truth. 

That night Maurice did not sleep, but cried to God 
through the hours his misery at the thought of this lost 
soul. If Petworth died S9, his hard, unloving, impenitent 
face would haunt him through his life and embitter his 
days. He had ceased to hope, he thought Yet none 
the less his mind kept searching for some unused argu- 
ment, some untried means by which yet the stony heart 
might be moved. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

The face of Petworth left Maurice no peace. Day and 
night it was before him, eclipsing every gentle and tender 
look that shone from other eyes. It haunted him like 
the hollow stare of one struck suddenly dead. But in 
this haunting look there was no vacancy, but rather the 
suggestion of a regret and a self-reproach that would 
embitter his life for ever. 

Edith saw how her brother suffered, and if only for 
his sake, though also for more than his sake, there grew 
up within her a strong longing to do something to aid 
him in his purpose of love. She dwelt upon her longing 
incessantly, but no means by which that longing might 
be realized came into her thoughts. Yet none the less 
the longing grew, and at last she resolved that she would 
go to the prison — peradventure the dear God who pities 
hard hearts as well as sad ones would put some words 
into her mouth. At least, she could try to soften the 
stony heart with her tears, if nothing else appeared for 
her to do. 

So, unknown to Maurice, and all vague of purpose, 
she went to the prison. She did not think, upon the 
road, what she would say. She felt neither nervous nor 
brave ; the errand was above the level of such feelings. 
She entered the cell, and sat down at the murderer's side. 
There she felt neither fear nor aversion, but only an un- 
speakable yearning over the hard and bitter-hearted 
man. That he should be saved from his bitter spirit 
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was her only thought, not at all that he must be feared 
or loathed. 

So she entered the cell with a strange, rapt courage, 
and sat down by the side of the murderer. She did not, 
at first, speak ; neither did he, for his surprise was very 
great. Maurice's coming had not surprised him ; he had 
expected him. But this visit and this presence had a 
weird, unreal seeming about it, that made his ordinary 
attitude to those who would attempt to influence him 
impossible. After a minute, Edith spoke, knowing only 
CLS she spoke, what she would say. 

' I have come to ask you,' she said, * to let my brother 
give you the sacrament before you die, and to let me 
take it with you.' 

This half broke the spell that was on Petworth's mind. 
He laughed a bitter laugh, and said : 

* You had better ask him that. He turned me away 
from the sacrament a long time ago.* 

' Yes ; but he would be very thankful to give it to you 
now.' 

* I don't understand what you mean. Do you mean 
to say that he refused it me before, and would give it me 
now, if I wished it .? ' 

* If only you would not hate Seaford.' 

* But I do hate Seaford, more than ever I did.' 

* Why should you hate him } * 

* Because he has injured me.' 

* But if you injured me, I would not hate you. Even 
if you killed me, my brother would not hate you, though 
he loves me very dearly' 

' I don't think that. Why did you come here ? ' 
' Because I could not help it. I am so sorry for you ; 
and my brother is so unhappy. He mourns for you 
night and day. I think that he will never be happy any 
more if you do not change.' 
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Petworth was angry ; he thought that he was simply 
angry. He said : 

* He need not trouble about me. I wish people would 
let me alone. Why should he be unhappy ? ' 

' He would be very sorry for you, whoever you were. 
But you are one of his own people, and, what is worst 
of all, he thinks that it is partly through him that you 
feel as you do. You will try not to hate Seaford so, will 
not you ? ' 

Her voice pleaded even more than her words ; and her 
face, which he could see dimly by the faint light of the 
cell, pleaded most of all. In the utter yearning of her 
heart, she put her hand upon his, as she spoke. 

This stung him. The hand upon which hers rested 
was the one that had struck Seaford dead. Even to him 
the discordancy was apparent, and it stung him. He 
shook her hand off, and said : 

* I wish you to go.* 

Her face yearned upon him. She could not speak any 
more, but the tears flowed fast from her eyes. 

* I wish you to go,' he said again, with exceeding impa- 
tience ; and sick at heart, she turned and left the cell. 

She walked home, with a dreadful, stunned feeling at 
her heart. One more awful region of the kingdom of 
Satan had been revealed to her, and against the Prince 
of Darkness her infant strength had been weakness 
indeed. She had failed utterly, she thought. She had 
nursed the hope that God might once more work a mighty 
deed with a sling and a stone. But God had worked 
through a David, and she was no David. She would not 
tell Maurice of her attempt and her failure ; not yet, at 
all events ; it would make him sadder than ever. Poor 
Maurice! Life was nearly all pain for him. But for 
whom was it not pain ? she thought. 

Petworth, meantime, was disturbed beyond his wont. 
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The touch of Edith's hand clung to him, and would not be 
forgotten. He looked at his own hand, half expecting to 
find some mark left upon it ; and as he looked, the blow 
that that hand had struck seemed to have a new meaning. 
Hitherto, he had, in a way, rejoiced in the strength that 
had made the blow sure and effective. But now, as he 
looked at it, with the memory of Edith's soft touch and 
yearning face fresh and vivid in his mind, it made him 
shudder. Striking another dead was strange use for a 
man's hand, perhaps, even though he hated that other. 
The whole picture of the deed stood before him, and 
he could not any more rejoice in the strength of his hand. 
' Why did she touch his hand if she thought the deed 
so bad a one ? Why should that strange haunting look 
be in her face ? What did she mean by saying that her 
brother was unhappy night and day about him } Were 
they both mad } What had they to do with him } He 
had not been their friend; he had been their enemy, 
rather. Then the devil whispered that they had some 
purpose to serve ; but the bitter heart was not a fool's 
heart to believe that lie. They were mad. But it was a 
madness that challenged his bloody deed to comparison, 
and made it look hideous in the contrast. He tried 
to scorn them as weak fools — a woman and a woman- 
hearted man. He could not scorn them. Maurice, he 
knew, was as daring as he himself was, and Edith had 
been brave in coming there that day. They must be 
mad, therefore. 

Was Petworth beginning to regret that he had killed 
Seaford.'* By no means. Was he softening towards 
him ? It cannot be said that he was softening towards 
him. But he was coming to recognize as an objective 
fact a state of mind the opposite of that which had led 
him to kill Seaford. * Love your enemies,' was begin- 
ning to have an intellectual meaning to him, at least 
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There were people who could love their enemies ; but 
they were mad. So he said. 

Then Maurice came to see him again ; and the mani- 
fest love for enemies that was in his heart, made Pet- 
worth very angry and savage in his manner, and Maurice 
thought that the man was growing more bitter every 
day. But his great longing for the sinner's redemption 
rendered him patient beyond provocation, and each time, 
after he had left, the struggle in the bitter heart was 
renewed, and the self-justification in hate grew weaker 
and weaker. Yet the hate did not depart, but in the 
place of self-justification there began to grow up self- 
loathing. And one day, after Maurice had been, and 
the daily struggle had followed with twofold intensity, 
Petworth said to himself : 

' Then I suppose I am a devil ! ' 

Yet he hated Seaford still. 

Gradually Maurice felt the change that was coming 
over Petworth's mind, and it shook him with a tumult 
of new hopes and fears. Hitherto his suffering had 
been a dull despair that seemed the farthest possible 
remove from emotion. But now he was moved and 
shaken. There were the stirrings of life in the dead 
heart. He had hoped that no human heart could be 
quite hopelessly dead. Yet it was hardly life, after all. 
A self-loathing hate, that still remained hate, was only 
less dreadful than self-justifying hate. But as if a man 
in a trance should be seen to have moved but a finger, 
you would know that the trance was not death, so in this 
change of Petworth there seemed to be the indications 
of spiritual life. 

Maurice told Edith of the change, of his hopes, and of 
his fears lest these flickerings of life should die down 
into a more hopeless death. They talked long and 
earnestly, and questioned together what means might be 
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used to break the morbid habit of hate, now that the 
pride which had been the parent of it had shown signs 
of yielding. 

'If he could do some kind deed/ Edith said, 'it 
might help him.' 

But what kind deed remained for him to do ? That 
one final deed of hate seemed to have cut him off 
from the possibility of any deed of lovingness, even 
though his heart had been set thereto. Into this per- 
dition he had fallen. If any could show him some kind 
deed to be done, they might so, perhaps, redeem his soul 
from the perdition of hopeless hate. Edith and Maurice 
thought of his wife and children, but they justly felt 
that kindness done to such as these falls too near at 
home to avail for any moral redemption.. So their next 
steps were dark before them. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

Seaford's wife had died before Maurice came to 
Embleton, but she had left behind her one child, a boy, 
who was now an orphan. The factory had taken charge 
of him at his father's death, and none other than he 
belonging to Seaford was left in the world. 
One day Maurice said to Petworth, suddenly : 
' May I bring Seaford's boy to see you ? ' 
' Bring Seaford*s boy to see me ! * he answered, pas- 
sionately ; * no ; why should I see him ? ' 

* I hoped you would like to say a kindly word to him.' 

* Then I should not. You take too much for granted, 
Mr. Pascal. I will not see him.' 

' I am very sorry. You do not feel any anger against 
Seaford, now.? ' 

'Yes, I do. I hate him, still. I will not tell a lie 
about it to please you or cheat the devil. I shall hate 
him till I die.' 

' No, Petworth ; it is not true. But the old habit of 
mind is too strong for you. Try and break it, I beseech 
you. Won't you ? It will make my life happier ; ' and 
so saying, Maurice put his hand upon the man's arm, as 
you put your hand upon the arm of a friend when you 
plead with him. 

* Don't, Mr. Pascal. You shall not touch me. I will 
not have you come here again. I wish to be left quite 
alone.' 
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' I beg your pardon, Petworth. I did not mean to 
touch you. I did it thoughtlessly, as a friend does/ 

' Will you be quiet ? I don't want to hear you 
speak.' 

The struggle in Petworth's mind was very fierce. 
That touch stung him as Edith's had done, and that 
because in them both there was the expression of an 
all-forgetting human love. Maurice did not understand 
Petworth's feeling, because his act had been so uncon- 
scious that he knew neither its significance nor its power. 
He left the prison that day thinking that he had lost 
ground in his work. 

The next day Petworth was sullen and silent ; but the 
next, as Maurice was leaving, and without looking up, 
he said : 

'You may bring Seaford's boy.* 

' I am very glad, indeed,' said Maurice, and went away 
to tell Edith, that together they might pour out their 
gratitude to God. 

So the boy was taken to the prison, but neither 
Maurice nor Petworth told him in whose presence he 
was. But Petworth looked at the child, and felt that he 
did not hate him, though he was the child of him against 
whom for so many years he had nursed a murderous 
hate. And before the boy left, he said, though the 
words were very hard to utter : 

' Will you forgive me some day, boy ? * 

' How can I forgive you ? You have not done any- 
thing to me. But I will never forgive that wicked man 
who killed my father.' 

' You must try and forgive him, too.' 

' No, that I never will.' 

' I hope you will. Mr. Pascal will help you to, perhaps.* 

Then turning to Maurice, he said : 

' Ask my wife to be good to him. I can do no more. 
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I wish that a wicked man had not killed his father. But 
it is too late to wish that, God help me.' 

And so the boy left the prison, wondering at what had 
passed, while Maurice could hardly speak to him through 
the heart-breaking thankfulness that filled him, while 
Petworth groaned under the revelation of the devil-spirit 
that thus far had ruled his life. For now that the pride 
and the hate which had formed the strength of his life 
had broken down, the whole man seemed to break down 
with them. Here was no glad and grateful repentance, 
but an utter self-despair. If this that he had thought to 
be his manhood were no manhood, then of manhood he 
had none. Pride was beaten down, but the humility 
that exalts could not spring up in a day. Hate was 
gone, but love did not seem to have taken its place. 
The man simply gave himself up, and lay, without hope, 
full of self-contempt 

Even this Maurice knew to be a great redemption, but 
he longed for more. The devil was turned out ; if now 
the Christ would but enter and manifest Himself. This, 
however, it was scarcely granted to him to see. Now 
and then, glimmerings of hope and of the new life 
seemed to glance forth from the broken heart of the 
sinner; but, for the most part, the darkness was heavy 
upon him until the end. He would never take the 
Communion ; that was not for such as he, he said. 
Maurice could not greatly wonder. A life-long sowing 
must bring some harvest. Yet he trusted that in the 
new life the seed of repentance might bear full fruit. He 
believed Petworth*s repentance to be a real turning away 
from the sin of his life, and not a panic fear of the gallows 
or of hell. Indeed, the man seemed to think of neither, 
and Maurice had spoken of neither to him. Pride and 
hate seemed no more good in the sinner's eyes, and for 
this Maurice thanked God. 
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Once Petworth let fall that Edith had been to the 
prison tp see him. Maurice was astonished, and asked 
her of it, when he reached home. 

' Why did you go, Pussie ? ' 

' I could not help it, Maurice.' 

'Why didn't you tell me .?' 

' Because I knew it had been of no use, and I thought 
it would make you still sadder to tell you.' 

* It has been of the greatest use. I did not understand 
before. You have saved a soul, my darling.' 

' No, Maurice ; not I, but God, through you. You do 
not mind that I went ? ' 

' Mind, Pussie ! We are not jealous of such laurels.' 

* There are no laurels, Maurice, but God's and yours, 
and mine in being so near to you.' 

The last two or three days and nights, Maurice almost 
lived in Petworth's cell. He lived there battling with 
the self-despair that fought so hard to get entire posses- 
sion of the repentant sinner's heart. He lived there 
striving to raise from the ashes of dead hate some feeble 
flames of living love. And all his hopes were in the 
manifestation to these dark eyes and deadened nerves 
of the light and warmth of that Divine love which is so 
real and mighty that in the face of the Christ it is able 
to shine through the darkness of pagan lies with which 
we surround His glory. And to Petworth, Maurice was, 
also, in some sort a Christ, for through his human face 
shone out a human love that was the image and best 
revelation of the Divine. 

Petworth's heart never rose above the feeblest aspira- 
tions of hope. Maurice, who did not ask God to invert 
the order of His moral world, could but own it just He 
did not greatly grieve that Petworth displayed none of 
that unctuous volubility with which prison penitents are 
apt to rejoice the hearts of the credulous. For a man 
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who had to own that his whole past life had been of the 
spirit of the devil, few words would suffice. 

And at last, the end came. Petworth had seen his 
wife many times and his children once ; he knew that 
more care would be given to them than he could now 
give, though he also did his best Maurice spent the 
last night with him, dwelling only upon the tenderness 
of God which sends pain, or punishment, or death, as 
well as life and joy, if peradventure by any means we 
may be drawn to the Divine Bosom in the response of 
obedience and love. And then, when the time came, he 
went with him to the place of death, and the sense of his 
strong sympathy and perfect brotherhood hid from the 
eyes of the dying man the sea of upturned and unloving 
faces below him, and helped him to catch hold of the 
skirts of the great God in whose eyes all hate is murder, 
but from whose heart the memory of hate and murder 
is clean washed away by the baptism of His great gift 
of repentance. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

Edith stated a very obvious fact when she said that 
Maurice was changed ; and, as might be expected, her 
words faithfully pictured the fashion of the change. She 
had said that while once she had been able to under- 
stand his thoughts and feelings, if not to have them, he 
was now out of her reach sometimes. It was this far-off, 
rapt touch about him that was the essence of the change. 
He was as simple as ever; there was no mannerism 
about him ; there was scarcely even a definable change 
in his manner. Yet, as you talked with him, you would 
have felt, whatever the topic of your conversation had 
been, a certain exaltation of tone, akin to his old in- 
tensity, but differing from that, not only in degree, but 
in that, while that moved you, this awed you. 

At the same time there had come over him an irri- 
tability, not of temper, but of nerve, altogether new to 
him. In the old time, while he was sensitive in the last 
degree to anything that, acting through the senses, 
touched in any way the emotions, of mere nerve sensi- 
bility he had little. Things that would have irritated to 
the last degree people of not one-fourth his sensibility, 
left him undisturbed. But now it was different. Edith 
saw how he suffered from things that, in the old time, 
would have passed entirely unnoticed by him. 

The cause of this change there is no difficulty in setting 
forth. It was both inner and outer. The inner fire of 
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his own consuming spirit had grown more intense ; while 
the outer objects of absorbing interest, the outer de- 
mands upon his strength, his energy, and his self-devotion, 
had grown more numerous and more exacting. Went- 
' worth had said as much as this to Edith. The outer 

causes and the inner mutually acted upon and intensified 
each other. More interests came to him because his 
growing spirit demanded more ; his spirit grew by the 
stimulus of those new interests. 

Meantime that balance between the physical frame 
and the spirit it had to serve, for which Wentworth had 
had such grave fears, was in danger of being altogether 
toppled over. His growing nervous irritability was the 
proof of the fact Edith understood it vaguely ; Went- 
worth understood it very clearly. Such disturbed balance 
points to death. Such disturbance points to what, in 
the case of such a man as Maurice, is an infinitely sadder 
sight, the morbid perversion of judgment and feeling. 
The fear of Maurice's death did not greatly trouble 
Wentworth ; the other fear did. He looked out for 
corroborations of that other fear, but he found none, 
Maurice's mind, remarkable at all times for the clearness, 
even more than the power, of his judgment, and the 
healthiness of his feelings, was as clear and as healthy 
as ever. Wentworth had to admit this to himself The 
only thing that anyone could have called a sign of 
disease was his growing intensity ; and with such disease, 
for its own sake, Wentworth could not quarrel. Yet 
none the less he was anxious. 

So anxious was he, that he determined, with little 
hope enough, to be sure, to make one effort to avert the 
danger that he feared ; and, as he was at no time skilful 
at beating about the bush, he said to Maurice, abruptly, 
one day, 

* Maurice, you are doing too much.' 

VOL. II. p 
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Maurice looked at him, and nodded, not acquiescently, 
but as to say, ' I hear : youVe spoken/ 

* Do you hear what I say ? ' Wentworth said. 
. ' Yes, I hear/ 

'Well?* 

' Edith said as much to me once before. You told her 
to. It never occurred to me.' 

' I didn't tell her to.' 

' Didn't you .> All right' 

' But, Maurice, you must listen to me. You're doing 
too much, and you'll knock up.' 

' I listen to you, Wentworth, and thank you for your 
care. But I'm not doing too much, and I shan't knock 
up, and I shall do what I've got to do.' 

Wentworth had no taste for kicking against the pricks, 
so he held his peace. 

One portion of Maurice's absorbing work had, just 
lately, been, of course, that pertaining to Petworth. 
That was now over. His own factory occupied him 
largely, but not anxiously ; for matters moved very hap- 
pily amongst the men, and the fruits of the fever and 
all that had followed had not died out from their hearts. 
Had Maurice had leisure to pause over the workings of 
this fruit, his heart would have sung all day in thankful- 
ness to God for using him, in part, to establish, not an 
Elysium, but a body of men among whom .the sense of 
human brotherhood held some sway. As a spot in this 
rough, working world, the factory was a pleasant place ; 
as pleasant as thousands of families scattered about the 
land also are; more pleasant than those larger and 
accidental gatherings of men are usually found to be. 
The factory had, in measure, come to realize Maurice's 
first thought and hope ; it had become, in measure, a 
church, a family, for the thought in each is the same. 
In this family there were sins and sinners, unruly mem- 
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bers, and many acts of selfishness ; but, nevertheless, its 
prevailing spirit was kindly, and the duty of each mem- 
ber to further the interest and happiness of all was 
tacitly assumed throughout it 

But what earnest worker ever had leisure to pause 
even for thankfulness over the fruits of his labour? 
Perhaps God does not hold new efforts a bad form of 
gratitude for success in the old. Anyhow, that was 
Maurice's form. His new efforts were those pertaining to 
the scheme, which had, by this time, gained full posses- 
sion of his mind and interest. It was from the labour 
that this involved that Wentworth would have made his 
curtailments, and this Maurice quite well knew. Much 
of the labour was, as he freely confessed to himself, not 
that best suited to his taste, and his nervous irritability 
was oftentimes severely tried and increased by the 
drudgery of letter-writing and the petty harness of 
Christian politics. But that was no reason for growing 
faint in the work, if the work were a good one. Went- 
worth would have admitted that. 

Though much discussion had been raised, and abun- 
dant correspondence had been called for, by the 
scheme, it had as yet taken positive root in only two 
factories, Maurice's own and that of Mr. Clarkson. There 
was, however, not many miles from Embleton, a factory 
— one of the largest in the kingdom, and the largest in 
the neighbourhood — which at this time came in contact 
with the scheme, and in the following manner. The 
factory was the property of a private firm, and not of a 
company. The leading member of the firm was, out of 
all proportion to the rest, the master of the place. It 
had been in his family for three generations, and there 
had been no backsliding in the accumulation of wealth 
and power. This man's name was Holiton, and with 
him Mr. Aylsham had, during his lifetime, had con- 

P 2 
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siderable business transactions, which had proved emi- 
nently satisfactory to both the parties concerned. Mrs. 
Aylsham had never seen Mr. Holiton ; but her husband's 
past connexion with him would, she felt sure, be a suffi- 
cient introduction, if it were her pleasure to call upon 
him ; and her pleasure to call upon him it was. 

Mr. Holiton was a rich man, and therefore an influen- 
tial man. He was what is emphatically called a religious 
man. He was unquestionably sincere, but, as unques- 
tionably, a person of remarkable lowness of tone. Though 
a religious man, Mr. Holiton did not consider that the 
injunction, 'Let your light so shine before men,' expressed 
the whole duty in this direction of a religious man who 
is also a rich and an influential man. A man who could 
not say * Do,' or ' Don't,' to anybody, could let his light 
shine. An influential man must use his influence. The 
legitimate sphere of influence for a religious man is 
Christian politics, and Mr. Holiton was great in Chris- 
tian politics. In committees and at public meetings he 
was in his glory. Moreover, he was not only a politician, 
he was also a petticoat, for indeed these two are closely 
akin. He was, in fact, the distilled essence of a petti- 
coat, and the head-centre of all petticoats for many miles 
round. 

Mr. Holiton was great at public meetings, which 
means, of course, on the platforms at public meetings. 
He spoke always, and was very popular. His popularity 
was of a very different sort from that of Mr. Upsham. 
Mr. Upsham was the slice of plum-cake at the end of 
the feast ; Mr. Holiton was the ginger-beer at the begin- 
ning ; or, to be more grave, Mr. Upsham was the ripe 
old port; Mr. Holiton the champagne. Mr. Upsham 
always spoke last, and sent away the people feeling 
decidedly improved ; Mr. Holiton always spoke first, 
after secretaries and such folk-, and stirred up the 
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people to feel very much amused. Mr. Upsham never 
made a joke ; Mr. Holiton made a great many. A 
malignant critic would have said that his jokes were not 
very good ones. But they were generally a little vulgar, 
which goes a great way in jokes for public meetings, and 
Mr. Holiton himself was a very rich man. 

Mrs. Aylsham did not take much interest in Christian 
politics, and so it is but just to her to say, she did 
not know exactly the sort of man that Mr. Holiton 
was. But she did know that he was rich, that he was 
influential, and that he was virtual master of a large and 
leading factory. If into this factory the scheme could 
be introduced, then much would indeed have been done 
for it. It would be set on a hill, men would see its light 
from afar, and their imitative tendencies, as well as any 
higher faculties that they might happen to have, would 
be brought into play. Then the scheme would become 
a great social movement, Maurice would be a famous 
man, and she should have made him so. 

So she determined to go and see Mr. Holiton. In all 
matters wherein tact does not need to rise to the delicacy 
of an instinct, Mrs. Aylsham possessed considerable tact. 
She had a good deal of confidence in her tact, too, and 
in a certain fascination that she could exert when she 
chose to do so. Both her tact and her fascination she 
determined to bring into play upon this occasion. It 
was, therefore, a shade disappointing to find that 
neither was particularly needed. Mr. Holiton received 
her graciously at once, both on account of the nature of 
her introduction, and because it was his habit so to 
behave to strangers. When she spoke of Maurice, he 
said that he had heard of him as an earnest and ener- 
getic young clergyman. ' Such were greatly needed, he 
said. When she spoke of his scheme, he at once thought 
it an excellent idea. When she suggested that he, Mr. 
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Holiton, should do something to advance the scheme, he 
said that he should have great pleasure in doing what- 
ever his humble powers would enable him to do. When 
she spoke of his own factory as being an admirable field 
for the trying of so noble an experiment, he said that it 
should have a wider field than his factory alone. There 
were many factories in his town, though his was the 
largest ; and many persons in the town and neighbour- 
hood, not connected with factories, who would take a 
deep interest in such an experiment. They would call 
a great public meeting, at which he would take care that 
men of all classes and habits of life should be present, 
and before it, Maurice should expound his views and set 
forth his plans. They would call the meeting at once. 
He would proceed to make arrangements immediately, 
and would have the pleasure of writing to Mrs. Aylsham 
forthwith. 

Mrs. Aylsham had surely succeeded to her heart's con- 
tent thus far; yet her heart was by no means content 
at her success. This was not quite the sort of thing 
she had wished, and certainly, she thought, not the sort 
of thing that Maurice would like. Still, she could not 
have helped herself. It was evidently Mr. Holiton's 
way, and she must do the best she could to reconcile 
Maurice to the idea. 

Mr. Holiton was delighted. There was nothing he 
enjoyed so much as starting a new movement He had 
started several ; and if the movements he had started 
had shown a perverse tendency to come to a standstill, 
that only gaye occasion for the starting of still new ones, 
and so there were compensations in the tendency. 
Accordingly he set about the preparations for the meet- 
ing, and he determined that it should be a large one. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

Mrs. Aylsham had not told Maurice of her intended 
visit to Mr. Holiton. After she had been, and when she 
made known to him the fact and its results, she did not 
profess to have any misgivings as to how he would like 
what she had done. She watched him anxiously never- 
theless, while she set before him what it was proposed 
that he should do. 

'Mr. Holiton ! ' he said, 'why I can never work with 
him, and he will never work with me.* 

' Do you know him, then, Maurice } ' 

' Not personally.' 

' Surely, then, you can't tell. That's prejudice. That's 
not like you.' • 

' Who's to be at the meeting ? ' 

' A great many people are to be there. It will be a 
very large meeting.' 

' Of workmen ? ' 

' Of workmen and others.' 

' What do the others want there ? It's the workmen 
I want' 

' Surely you can't have too many people understand- 
ing and sympathizing with your thoughts and efforts.' 

Maurice did not answer. He did not like the idea at all. 

' Of course you'll go, Maurice ? ' Mrs. Aylsham said. 

' I can't tell. I must think about it' 

'You must decide at once. I must write and say so, if 
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you won't But I should be bitterly disappointed and 
wounded. To take upon me to go and see Mr. Holiton 
upon such a matter was not much in my way. For many 
months past, I have lived more in your life and work 
than in my own. I never gave up my own life for any 
one before. There is no one but you for whom I would 
have thought of doing it But, of course, you must 
do as you please ; only you must let me know soon.' 

Maurice answered — 

' Whether I go or not, my gratitude for your interest 
in my work is not affected. It is not a personal matter. 
I shall not go or stay away to please myself. You must 
see that it cannot be made a personal matter.' 

But Mrs. Aylsham did not see it, and showed that she 
did not 

When Maurice spoke of the matter to Wentworth, the 
latter said — 

* Don't go. You'll commit suicide when you come 
home, if you do.' 

' I don't think I shall commit suicide, and I think I 
must go,' Maurice said. 

* Of course. I knew you would.' 

Edith could offer no advice. Mrs. Buchanan was 
doubtful, but could not say. Stop away. So, with many 
misgivings, Maurice resolved that he would go, and told 
Mrs. Aylsham so. 

* Thank you, Maurice,' she said. ' I am very glad : I 
think you will not be sorry.' 

Maurice was, and had for some time been, touched by 
Mrs. Aylsham's strong interest in his work, and its suc- 
cess. He knew that, as she said, it was not her way to let 
her life become absorbed in that of another. He could 
not quite understand why she should suffer it in his case ; 
but none the less he was touched by it, and grateful 
for it 
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One or two formal letters passed between Maurice and 
Mr. Holiton, and then the day of the meeting came. On 
the morning of the day, Edith thought she had never 
seen her brother look more sad ; Wentworth, that he had 
never seen him look more like a man whose body and 
nervous system were unequal to the demands made 
upon them by his mind. 

The meeting was indeed a large one ; the room was 
very large, and it was crowded. Maurice was instructed 
that he must make his appearance first in an ante-room, 
where the gentlemen who were to grace the platform 
would be assembled. Maurice needed instruction in 
these matters, for, as has been said, he was all unused 
to the platforms of public meetings. For Mrs. Aylsham 
and Edith, Wentworth, and any other friends who might 
accompany them, seats were reserved near the platform. 
Wentworth declined the proffered distinction, and fol- 
lowing his Bohemian tastes, preferred to make his way 
fairly out into the body of the audience. There, for his 
reward, he found Chriss, who, under cover of evening 
and numbers, had ventured to be present They two 
ensconced themselves in a snug corner, and thence ob- 
served the talkers, and the talked-to. 

Maurice found in the ante-room a large company of 
to-be or would-be talkers. Mr. Holiton was there, of 
course, and, by him, Maurice was introduced to many 
others. Several leading petticoats were there, and not a 
few eminent priests and deacons. Foremost among the 
brave stood Mr. Hockley and Mr. Upsham, nor were 
Mr. Singleton and Mr. Peel far behind them. Un- 
happily, the prejudices of society forbade either Miss 
Runnell or Miss Earle to be present in this room, but 
they were well forward in the adjoining one. Far in the 
background, but watching Maurice with a look of kindly 
interest, was Mr. Fairfax. 
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As the occupants of the ajate-room moved, single file, 
on to the platform of the great room, Maurice, who was 
first next the chairman, felt a little queer, and exceed- 
ingly uncomfortable, and was strongly tempted to jump 
down the not impossible height of the platform, and 
take the chair by the side of Edith, that Wentworth's 
Bohemian tastes had caused to remain vacant. But 
better thoughts came to his rescue, and, as his eye 
escaped from the rows of sitters nearest the platform, 
and rested on the hundreds of working men that filled 
the hinder part of the room, he began to feel less lonely 
and out of place, and the glow of his great passion came 
over him and made him feel strong and calm. 

Mr. Holiton was the chairman. He opened the pro- 
ceedings of the evening by introducing Maurice, and 
stating for what purpose they were assembled. Any 
remarks he might have to make, he would reserve until 
a later stage in the proceedings. He then called upon 
Maurice to address the meeting. 

Maurice rose. He said that what he had to say that 
evening was addressed to the working men among the 
audience. All others were but on-lookers and helpers, 
if so they would be ; his business was with them. Then 
he set forth his thoughts and his plans. He spoke 
clearly, and, after the first struggle with the physical 
prostration that really had hold of him was over, with 
some force. But no afflatus was upon him. He was a 
thoughtful, earnest man, uttering his thoughtfulness and 
his earnestness — that was all. He sat down with that 
utter dissatisfaction which such a man must feel when, 
during a speech, he has never once been other than con- 
sciously face to face with his subject He had been no 
God's orator this time. Wentworth said to himself that 
no virtue had gone forth from him. 

Then Mr. Hockley was called upon to speak. There 
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were many things, he said, in Mr. Pascal's idea that he 
could not but highly approve. There were, &c., &c., &c. 
But there were some things that he could not approve. 
He should, for instance, be sorry to countenance any- 
thing that tended to discourage habits of providence 
among the working classes, or in the most remote degree 
to encourage the pernicious errors of communism. And 
so on. In short, he considered the scheme an exceed- 
ingly good one in many respects, and forthwith threw it 
to the dogs. 

For once, Mrs. Aylsham, Edith, Wentworth, and 
Chriss were in entire accord of feeling. It is a thousand 
pities that their accord should have been in a mood so 
unamiable, not to say malignant. 

But worse was to follow. Mr. Hockley had been, in 
temper, antagonistic throughout, and any one could see 
the fact. The speakers who followed were, in greater or 
less degree, complaisant towards Maurice and his scheme. 
But such a complaisance it was ! Bit by bit they took 
up the scheme to more fully exhibit and to praise it, and 
forthwith its subtle essence evaporated, and it lay there, 
a poor flaccid, distorted thing, that you would never have 
guessed to be meant for the offspring of Maurice. One 
gentleman explained that what Maurice meant was 
nothing approaching to communism, but only that each 
working man should, after he had provided for the 
present and the probable future wants of his family, do 
what he could to help others who might be in distress. 
Mr. Holiton made a long, and, to the front rows of the 
audience, at all events, a very satisfactory speech, finding 
it by no means impossible to extract a considerable 
number of jokes out of the subject, which yet were by 
no means intended to turn the subject itself into ridicule. 
And then the proceedings were brought to an end with 
a resolution to the effect that ' this meeting, considering 
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the views and plans of the Rev. Maurice Pascal to be 
eminently adapted to promote the interests of society 
and the well-being of the Church, pledges itself to do 
everything in its power to further the spread and the 
adoption of those views throughout the country ;' which 
resolution, as nobody made a speech against it, was 
declared to have been carried unanimously. 

Through this two hours* agony sat Maurice. Again 
and again he rose to say that the views put into his 
mouth by one speaker after another were not such as he 
had expressed, or had intended to express. Each time 
he so rose, the chairman put him down again by sug- 
gesting that it was best that the whole thing should be 
done in an orderly manner, and that they would be 
delighted to hear him speak again at the end of the 
meeting. Maurice sat and wondered if those hundreds 
of working men could really think him such an un- 
utterable fool as to have called them together to say 
those things that he was interpreted to have said. Again 
and again, a poor mean thought put into his mouth 
stung him to the quick, so that he could scarcely keep 
his seat and hear it. He wondered if he should ever be 
able to speak or even think of his scheme again without 
a feeling of shame. And as the two hours* agony went on, 
he grew sick and giddy, so that he was scarcely master of 
himself, or able to command his physical movements. 

Nobody knew so well as Wentworth all that he was 
suffering. Chriss and Edith knew his emotional pain, 
but could scarcely measure his intellectual recoil. Mrs. 
Aylsham understood the intellectual, but less well the 
emotional. Wentworth understood both. More than 
once he was on the point of stopping the whole thing. 
* I'll make a row,' he said. But Chriss restrained him, 
and he ' like a fool,' as he afterwards said, suffered him- 
self to be restrained. 
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Then a vote of thanks to the Rev. Maurice Pascal was 
proposed and seconded, and carried with unknown ac- 
clamations of kid gloves and umbrella-sticks (for, to tell 
the truth, the working men did not applaud), and Mau- 
rice had to reply. 

'Now he'll destroy the Philistines, hip and thigh,' 
thought Wentworth. But there was no power of de- 
stroying the Philistines left in him. With a burning 
sense that he had been made a party to the profanation 
of all his holiest thoughts and noblest hopes ; with the 
sickening sense that those hundreds of working men, 
whom he would never get the chance of addressing 
again, would go away with the thought that this mauled 
carcase was his best conception of the Body of Christ — 
that this sanctimonious worldliness was the new gospel 
that he had to preach to them — he could not reply. He 
said that he had not the courage to stand up before 
those men and say that all these preachers and petticoats 
Had not in them the power of either apprehending or 
responding to a noble thought which was, at newest, but 
a varied application of the teaching of Christ He said 
that he had not the courage. The truth was, that he had 
not any more the strength. They had broken him on 
the wheel, and he could not enter the arena. So no 
Philistines were slain, and the only answer that Maurice 
made was a few incoherent words, whose meaning was 
as unknown to himself as it was unintelligible to the 
ears of those who listened. 

Wentworth and Chriss parted at the door, for Went- 
worth had to take charge of Edith and Mrs. Aylsham, it 
having been arranged that Maurice should remain be- 
hind. They looked blankly into each other's faces, but 
said nothing. All that had happened, and that had not 
happened, during the evening had bewildered them. 
Wentworth walked with the two women silent and 
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grim. Grim, but that at any difficulty in the road, and 
when they got into the conveyance that met them a little 
way on their journey, he took care of Edith with even 
more than his wonted tenderness. For all other purposes 
he might as well have been absent Nobody wanted to 
talk mtich, Edith was as silent, and as disposed to be 
silent, as he. Mrs. Aylsham was confused and uneasy, 
but she tried to talk. However, as her remarks were 
answered by only curt monosyllables from Wentworth, 
she gave up the attempt, and the party finished their 
journey in silence. 

Maurice was glad to stay behind, in so far as it saved 
him from having to go home with the rest But he did 
not stay long. There was supper, and a large gathering, 
and abundance of talk. Mr. Holiton addressed himself 
to Maurice many times, but met with so faint and vague 
a response, that he was puzzled, and held his peace. 
They talked about the scheme ; those who had made 
speeches, reiterated and elaborated their views to, at 
least, their own satisfaction; those who had not made 
speeches set forth what they would have said if they had. 
Maurice was asked what he thought should be done 
next: he said he did not know what should be done 
next They wondered at his silence and vagfueness, but, 
except to one or two, the true cause never for a moment 
suggested itself. One dull-brained idiot, who had tried 
to get into conversation with him and had failed, de- 
clared afterwards that he had conversed with him, but 
had found that he had very little to say for himself, and 
expressed it as his opinion that he was one of those men 
who shine best on platforms. 

About eleven o'clock, when the supper was scarcely 
over, and the talk was at its height, Maurice abruptly left 
Mr. Fairfax longed to go and shake hands with him ; 
but he understood that the act, however kind, would be 
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too pointed to be otherwise than painful at that time. 
So Maurice left, and nearly everyone was glad that he 
had gone. The talk ran freer without him. 

A conveyance was waiting for Maurice, but he sent it 
back empty. He would walk home, he said. So he 
walked the nine miles, and reached his house between 
one and two o'clock. Edith was waiting for him, and his 
heart smote him for walking, and so keeping her up so 
late. He would have known that she would sit up for him, 
if he had thought of it. But now that he was come, he 
looked so utterly tired and weary, that she had not the 
heart to attempt to detain him, and so she bade him 
good night, and they went to their rooms. 

It is probable that Maurice's night was neither a calm 
rfor a happy one ; but it is not at all probable that, how- 
ever disturbed and unhappy it might be, he suffered 
more than the tender-hearted child, whom love and 
sorrow had made so entirely a woman, suffered for his 
sake. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

The next morning, when Wentworth came to the house, 
Maurice was out. 

' How is he ? ' Wentworth asked of Edith. 

' I can't tell. He looks terribly tired this morning ; 
but he walked home last night, and did not get here till 
nearly two, and I dare say he has not slept much since. 
So it is no wonder he should look tired.' 

' You speak feelingly about the sleep, I see : I don't 
think you have slept much.' 

' I could not, you know.* 

' I should think not. I believe I have slept, but then 
I always do, more or less. But the whole thing kept 
waking me up. I should have found it very amusing 
another time ; but to see Maurice sitting there, with the 
look that there was on his face, and to hear that into 
which he has put himself body and soul, as he has into 
that work, mouthed over by that congregation of apes, 
took all the amusement out of it. It will haunt me to 
my death-day.' 

* Yes ; it was very dreadful.' 

' Has he spoken about it ? ' 

' No ; and I hadn't the heart to begin. Perhaps he will 
to-night ; but if he does not, I shall not. Sunday will 
be here the day after to-morrow, and that, spent among 
his own men, will do him good. He will be able to talk 
of it after that, I dare say.' 
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Wentworth agreed with her. He thought it best, too, 
that he himself should not much try to see him until 
after the Sunday services. 

' If you think he would like me to come in this even- 
ing, send for me. 1*11 be at home,* he said : * I'll come 
in to-morrow, in the day, anyhow. But I won't try to 
force him. I know his moods.' 

Mrs. Aylsham came, too ; and, spite of the efforts of 
Edith, managed to see Maurice. 

* Well, Maurice, what did you think of the meeting ? * 
she said. 

* What did I think of the meeting ? I don't know.' 
' It was a very large one.' 

' Yes ; it was a large one.' 

* The speakers did not all talk a great deal of sense.' 
'No.' 

' But I admired you for your patience. I was afraid 
you would say something to irritate them.* 

' You admired me, did you } ' 

' Yes ; I did. It is very important, if you have a new 
thought to put before people, to be patient, and not to 
irritate them.' 

' Ah.' 

' Don't you think so J ' 

'I don't know. I think we won't talk about it at 
present' 

Maurice's thoughts were too deeply occupied to suffer 
him to be much impressed by this conversation. Upon 
Mrs. Aylsham it had the effect of increasing the con- 
fusion and uneasiness which the meeting itself had pro- 
duced. But of definite fears she had none. 

Wentworth did not express to Edith his wonder at 
Maurice having made no reply to the speeches ; but the 
more he thought about it, the more he wondered. The 
thought of mental disturbance so acting upon the body 
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' that it, in turn, utterly paralysed the mental and moral 
powers, did not occur to him. His constitution and 
temperament were so different that it could not have 
happened to him; and though he understood Maurice 
with wonderful clearness objectively, so to say, he could 
not understand him subjectively. So he wondered that 
Maurice had not spoken, and wondered the more through 
his perfect apprehension of the mental and moral stuff 
of which Maurice was made. 

Maurice, meantime, more than wondered. Any phy- 
siological explanation of his silence you would not 
have heard from his lips; he described his conduct to 
himself in far other terms. Through the hours of the 
night walk, and the sleepless hours upon his bed, the 
whole sickening picture had again and again passed 
before him. The thing which they had made of him, 
and the thing which they had made of his scheme, 
alike stung him, and each time more keenly, as again 
they came back upon him. But also there stood out 
before him with ever-growing vividness the thing which 
he had been during the evening ; and before the morn- 
ing came those first pictures had almost passed away from 
his notice, except as the mere background to this, and 
this occupied all his attention. And what had he been? 
What had he been, that he was there at all } God had 
taken him, a youth almost, knowing nothing of men, and 
very little of himself, and had set him over the factory, 
to do what he could to help and take care of these men, 
who were God's children. How utterly worthless he 
had been for the work had been shown by his first 
ignominious failure. Then God, in that way He has of 
sending down blessings which He calls curses, or which 
we call curses, had sent the fever, and softened the hearts 
of the men. Then some good began to spring up, and 
the people called it his doing. He knew all the time 
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that it was not his doing, but that he was only a lover 
of the good that was being done. However, his doing 
or not, the good came, and he was very thankful. But 
to be thankful and work on was not enough for him. 
Though God had given into his hands the charge of 
eleven hundred souls, men, women, and children — work 
enough for a dozen better men than he ; though God 
had to send him what might be called supernatural 
aid before he could do. one jot worth doing with these 
souls which God had put into his hands ; — no sooner did 
the good begin to appear, than he began to fancy the 
work not big enough for him — that the work which the 
people said he had done among these eleven hundred 
he could do out in the great world. He, the entire 
failure of a year before, thought that this year he could 
move the world, and revive the work of Christ among 
millions in the land. A vain, arrogant fool he had been, 
and that was the reason he was there that evening. 

And then, being there, how had he behaved ? God 
had put a truth into his mouth — the one truth that had 
borne all the good fruit that had sprung up in the 
factory ; and if there were any shade of meaning in his 
great arrogant scheme, it was that he should hold up 
this truth clear and unmistakable, that men, seeing it, 
might love it. If for any real purpose he had come 
there that night, it was that he might witness to the 
working men assembled the truth that was their life, as 
well as his. Well, he /lad witnessed it, after a fashion. 
And forthwith there came a number of other witnesses, 
who praised the truth and contemned it, softened it and 
decorated it, disguised it and dragged it through the 
mire, till no one could have detected a spot of that great 
truth through the covering with which they had overlaid 
it. And this had been done in the eyes of hundreds of 
the working men whose leader and teacher he had 
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aspired to be. And he had suffered it to be done, and 
had never once, with any effect, lifted up his voice against 
the false image that was being set up for their worship ; 
and when the moment came at which he ought to have 
uttered his loud and indignant protest at the profanation 
that had been done upon the great truth which is the 
life of working men and of all men, he had utterly held 
his peace. And so those hundreds of men had gone 
away, believing that this was the highest model after 
which they should shape their lives, or else indignant at 
one more sham that had been palmed off upon them, 
and so rendered still more difficult of approach to any 
one who, hereafter, might have some real truth to utter 
to them. He had gone to the meeting a vain, arrogant 
fool ; he had left it a cowardly liar. He had not spoken, 
because he had not dared to speak ; and so he was a 
coward : any man who suffers a false thing to be said, 
uncontradicted, in his presence, is a liar, as much as 
though he said the false thing with his own lips ; and so 
he was a liar ; and he was the meanest liar of all, inas- 
much as the falsehood which he suffered to be said, un- 
contradicted, in his presence, was the perversion of a 
truth that he held to be noblest of all. 

Thus Maurice wrote bitter things against himself. 
But he was not a man to write bitter things against 
himself, and rub them out again. If he were this 
arrogant fool and cowardly liar which he wrote himself 
down, then much followed from it. The question of 
what followed from it forced itself upon him on the 
Friday morning (the meeting had been on the Thursday), 
and all that day and night and the next day it tore him, 
and left him no calm. But by the Saturday evening his 
resolve was taken, and he was calm, though his soul was 
in the dust for ever, 

Edith, who had watched him all through the Friday 
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and Saturday with trembling care and pain, saw the 
change in him, and hoped that the worst was over. He 
did not leave her after tea, as he had done the previous 
evening, and she went and sat at his knee, hoping that now 
he would talk to her about the matter. But he did not, 
and she still held back from beginning. But he seemed 
to like to have her near him, and once took her face in 
his hands, as he so often used to do, before all this work 
and care and pain (though it was very noble work and 
care and pain, she thought) had come upon them, and 
so weighted and stilled and almost saddened their life 
together. She yearned so, to-night, that they could go 
back to the old time, just for a little, to refresh them- 
selves in its simple, tender lovingness and softness. Not 
to the old Wye time — she did not wish to go back to 
that ; dear as Maurice had been to her then, her love had 
been a weak childish thing, compared to the infinite ten- 
derness and worship which her heart had poured upon 
him since the five years' separation had come to seem 
but a vague, uneasy dream. It was to the early days of 
the life here that she wished to go back for a little, 
when the fulness of her love had come to her without 
the pain. She did not know then, as she knew quite 
well now, that the fulness was the sure harbinger of the 
pain. 

But, at least, to-morrow was Sunday, with its rest and 
quiet, and the cheering power which now it always had 
upon Maurice. He would be very different to-morrow 
evening. And then she thought of the time when Sunday 
was a saddening day, instead of a cheering one, and then, 
as ever, of the dear friend who had so helped to cheer 
away the sadness, and soften the bitterness of disap- 
pointed effort, by the love and faith of a true friend. 
He had been faithful to them through their sorrow, but 
in their rejoicings he had had no part. Before the first 
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sunshine came, he was gone from them. This was 
bitter. She was not ungrateful, and Maurice was not 
ungrateful, she knew ; but it seemed ungrateful Better 
almost that the darkness had thickened when he had 
left them. And then the yearning that the old happy 
time with Maurice could come back, blended with her 
longing for their dear friend, who was her heart's be- 
trothed, and both were so strong, and both seemed so 
hopeless, that her heart gave way, and she felt that she 
could not be brave any more, but that the time when she 
might lie down and rest must henceforth be her strongest 
hope. Her heart had been hungry so long, that now it 
grew faint, and with the faintness, courage could hold no 
place. 

But soon her woman's heart began to reproach itself 
that, in the midst of Maurice's sorrow, she had let her 
thoughts wander away to her own griefs. So she roused 
herself; and because, then, she must be doing some- 
thing, she sat down to her piano to play to Maurice. 
This always helped him in the softer moods of his sad- 
ness, she knew. But as she played, the blending of the 
two longings still kept near her, and uttered itself 
through the music ; for while she played for the comfort 
of Maurice, the things which she played were full of 
the association of Chriss. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

The next morning Edith felt braver. Maurice was as 
he had been the previous evening ; the manner of the 
Friday and Saturday had not returned upon him. 
About an hour before the time for service, he told Edith 
that she must go to church alone that morning, as he had 
to see Mr. Buchanan, and should come straight from 
him to church. Edith did not ask him why he was 
going to Mr. Buchanan. It was not her habit to ask him 
such things, though it was his habit to tell her. This 
time he did not tell her, and she wondered. 

Maurice went to Mr. Buchanan, and stayed with him 
the greater part of an hour. Then they walked together 
to church in silence. At the door, Mr. Buchanan said, 
earnestly — 

* I wish to God I could change your mind.' 

Maurice did not answer, but it was clear from the un- 
wavering, though so sad, expression on his face, that he 
thought that God would be all on the side of his not 
changing his mind. 

He went through the service with that self-emptied 
manner of his more strong upon him than ever it had 
been before. When the time for the Homily came, 
he announced that there would be no administra- 
tion of the Holy Communion that day. This startled 
Edith, and surprised the whole congregation. Then he 
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gave out as his text, ' I have not shunned to declare unto 
you all the counsel of God/ 

These words, he said, contained St Paul's justification 
of himself in his exercise of the apostleship of Jesus 
Christ. The power to use these words was the only- 
justification which any man could have for holding any 
office of teacher in the Church of Christ Through 
ignorance or misapprehension a man might fail to de- 
clare the whole counsel of God, and yet be a faithful 
teacher of the Church and servant of Christ But to 
sAun to declare the whole truth as it appeared to his 
apprehension, was to be unfaithful, and to become unfit 
for his office of teacher in the Church. St Paul had 
said, * Wherefore I take you to record this day, that I 
am pure from the blood of all men.' Whoever had 
hunned to declare one iota of what seemed to him the 
truth of God, might not dare to utter this self-justifica- 
tion ; and, so, by his silence, stood self-condemned. Then 
he went on to say — 

' It is by this terrible test that I, your pastor and ser- 
vant for more than two years, am tried and found 
wanting. It is by this bitter necessity that I am bound 
to give back into the hands of God the commission 
among you with which He has entrusted me. I have 
failed to declare all the counsel of God. I am not at 
this moment pure from the blood of all men, and if I 
should continue in the office in which I have been found 
unfaithful, that blood would be heavy upon my head/ 
And then he told them the story of all that had passed 
on that bitter Thursday night ' And so, you see/ he 
said, ' there is no escape from my condemnation, no 
choice left me in what I must do. Not content with the 
work which God had given me, and in which, notwith- 
standing all my weakness and unworthiness. He had 
been so good to me, turning your hearts towards me in 
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that true affection which at this moment goes nigh to 
breaking my heart ; not content, I say, with the work 
that He had given me, I must needs seek out for myself 
more ambitious labour, for which I was wholly unfit; 
and there in the forefront of the battle, and in a self- 
chosen place, I was both cowardly and false. So I am 
for ever proved unfit to lead, and with grief and shame 
I step back that a worthier man may take my place. I 
do not desert the army of God. Among the humblest 
of His servants, I may find grace to repent of my 
cowardice, and to follow still after His banner. But He 
will not anv more have me as a leader.' 

He had not finished, but there was a moment's pause 
in his speech ; for, in truth, his task at this moment was 
almost beyond his strength. And the moment's pause 
broke the spell of his words and voice upon those who 
heard him. From Edith to the youngest child in the 
congregation, everyone, by his look and his voice, and 
the meaning which both expressed, had been paralyzed 
into motionless and pained attention. But the pause in 
his speech broke the spell, and relaxed fpr an instant the 
tension of their minds, and from all parts of the church 
there came one dry simultaneous sob, which was as far 
removed from tears as the emotion of him who spoke 
was removed from common grief. 

The pause was but for a moment, and then he went 
on: — 

' I do not pretend to myself or to you that in my work 
among you, my own people, I have been half-hearted or 
unfaithful. With great ignorance and feebleness I have 
served you, but I have served you truly. I know that 
you yourselves would say this of me. But / say it that 
you may not think that a man whom you esteemed to 
be true accuses himself of untrueness, and that so your 
faith in men should be diminished. I have served you 
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truly, but the praise due to me therein is very small. 
Such work as God has suffered us to do together has 
been the dream of my life. From those early days 
when a tender and noble mother planted in my mind 
and heart all the worthiest thoughts and feelings which 
have ever found a place within me, until now, I have 
dreamed, as if it were an impossible dream, such happi- 
ness as God has given me amongst you. Even at this 
moment, I cannot but thank Him for the past. I think 
He will not cancel the good that His own hand has 
done, because I have been unfaithful. That good will 
abide, and He will bless you still more abundantly in 
the future. You will not be unfaithful to the good to 
which you have set your hands, because of my sin. I 
beseech you not to let any drop of this bitterness be 
added to my cup. My heart is true to you for ever, 
notwithstanding my sin. Your faces will be to me, to 
my death-day, the faces of dear friends, for whose sakes 
God smiled upon my work. And you will not forget 
our old companionship in His love. You will sorrow 
with me over my sin, but you will not scorn me ; and I 
beg you not to let me go from your hearts until I die.* 

This was Maurice's farewell to his people. When he 
had finished, he did not hesitate to give them the bene- 
diction, * The peace of God which passeth all understand- 
ing;' but as soon as he had finished that, he left the 
pulpit and went into the vestry, shutting out, as it 
seemed to him, as he shut the door, his good life for 
ever. 

The congregation who had kneeled to receive the 
benediction, remained upon their knees, unable to move, 
for the awe and grief that was upon them. Then a 
voice broke the silence, and the voice was Mr. Bucha- 
nan's. He said — 

* This is God's house, and I have no right to raise my 
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voice in it, except in prayer and praise to Him. But I 
cannot help speaking one word to you. I know that 
yoii will all say with me, that if our pastor is self-con- 
demned, he is alone self-condemned. For us, our hearts 
are too full of gratitude to God for having sent him to 
us to hold one thought of blame. We know that he is 
true and brave, and not cowardly and false, whatever he 
may say of himself And I speak thus in order that 
while, in the presence of God, here, he has said these 
things against himself, we also, in the presence of God, 
may enter our protest against his false self-accusations* 
and may tell God that this man has taught us what 
truth and courage mean as we never understood it 
before. If he failed that night, he failed for reasons we 
do not know, but not because he is not true and brave. 
As men, and as a factory, he has made us anew, and we 
will be faithful to all he has done for us until the end. 
And if it must be that his work among us is ended, then 
his character and memory shall have upon us the power 
of the dead. It was not wrong for me to say these things 
here in the house of God, and I know that to them all 
you will say " Amen." ' 

And the people said ' Amen,' and God never heard a 
sincerer response. 

But the manager's words had still other effect than 
the calling forth of a sincere amen. During Maurice's 
address, no tear had been shed, notwithstanding that 
there was scarcely a woman present who had not the 
memory of some kindness of his warm in her heart, 
while to many he had seemed, during the dreadful fever 
time, as an angel of God. The suddenness and solemnity 
of the whole thing had dried up tears. But when the 
strong emotion of one usually so silent or so weighty in 
his utterances had forced from him such words in such 
a place, the fountains of tears were opened, and a weird 
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fascination of pain was turned into a warm human grief. 
Even to Edith's stunned heart, some touch of tender 
relief came from this full cancelling of her brother's 
bitter accusations against himself. 

Slowly the congregation departed, averting, as they 
went, their eyes from Edith, lest even their most kindly 
observation should give her pain, but trying to pass as 
near to her as possible, that their touch, like a dog's, 
might express the sympathy of which their hearts were 
full. Many of them longed to catch a sight of Maurice 
before they left; but here also their instincts taught 
them aright, as the instincts of a heart-whole regard do 
not often fail to do, and they abstained from lingering to 
gratify their longing, knowing that in such a case the 
pain must needs predominate over the pleasure that 
their affection could give. 

Wentworth came to Edith, and bade her sit still until 
he fetched her. Then he went into the vestry to 
Maurice. 

' Good God, Pascal ! what have you done ? ' he said. 

' Don't let us talk just now,' Maurice said. ' Come in 
this evening.' 

' Will you go home with Edith ? ' 

' Oh yes.' 

So Wentworth left him, and turned to his own home* 
Though a Bohemian, he was not altogether unused to 
the government of his tongue ; yet, as he walked home, 
he came very near indeed to swearing, for he said to 
himself — 

* Curse that woman ! I knew that some evil would 
come of her confounded scheming.' 

So it was clear at whose door the blame of the mis- 
chief lay, in his estimation. 

Edith waited for her brother, and presently, when all 
the people were gone, he came out. The time did not 
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seem long to her, nor short. From the moment when 
he had given out the text, all sense of time had gone 
from her. His announcement that there would be no 
administration of the Holy Communion had startled 
her, and when she heard the words of the text, it flashed 
upon her at once that a great grief had fallen upon her. 
Every word of his address but set forth the grief more 
clearly, and beat the pain in upon her heart. That all 
his great work must be given up, and the agoay of soul 
through which he must have passed and must be passing, 
since he had taken the resolve to give up what she knew 
to be dearer to him than life, these were at the bottom 
of her grief ; while to hear him use such words of him- 
self stung her pain into almost madness. Had another 
said such things of him, it would have been a small 
matter, for her heart would have called that other a liar. 
But when he said them of himself, what could she do ? 
Not believe them, certainly ; yet none the less the words 
scorched her heart, and made her feel as if she could 
never have either pain or pleasure any more. She won- 
dered once or twice if she had gone mad, or were in a 
terrible dream. It seemed such a strange subversion of 
all the thoughts of her life to hear such words as 
cowardly and false applied to him. During all her life, 
he had been her ideal of courage and truth. She would 
rather have believed that she was mad, than that this 
terrible vision were true. But it was true, and it seemed 
to turn her into stone. 

But Mr. Buchanan's words had touched the fountain of 
tears, and now her effort was to prevent Maurice coming 
and finding her crying. Every moment she would force 
back her tears, and resolve to be brave, but then the 
thought of his dear face, struck sad for ever by the dis- 
appointment of his great hopes, would come sweeping 
over her heart, and her bravery would be gone, and her 
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tears would flow faster than ever. And then, suddenly, 
Maurice came to her, and the struggle was stilled, in a 
moment, by his voice, as he called her by her name, and 
by his face, in which was written an emotion so far out 
of the region of struggle and tears. 

So she walked home by his side, and all her love in 
the past seemed as nothing compared with the infinite 
tenderness that filled her heart when the thought of all 
that he had been to her, and of all he was, stood out before 
her side by side with the grief and overthrow of the 
present. A foiled, not a fallen, angel he seemed to her 
eyes, and the pain and humiliation that he felt were but 
such as angelic natures, foiled in their great designs, must 
necessarily feel. For to the true-hearted woman the 
greatness of him she loves never stands out so unmis- 
takable and clear as at those times when himself and 
others are pronouncing him a mistake and a failure. 

When they reached their home, Maurice drew Edith 
to him, and said — 

' Well, Edith ; we must try to serve God and love each 
other in a humbler fashion now.' 

She could not answer him, and he said again — 

' I couldn't tell you beforehand, Pussie. You are not 
hurt ? ' 

' Hurt, Maurice?' 

' And you see that I was obliged to do it i ' 

' No, I don't' 

* Not, Pussie ? There can be no doubt.' 

' I shall never think so, Maurice; until I die. But 
you thought so, and you would not do such a thing 
rashly.' 

* No, not rashly, Edith ; God knows.' And that was 
all he said or implied about the struggle of those days 
and nights, or of the surrender of all his hopes in life 
which his resolve involved. 
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Even as early as this day, Edith noticed, to her un- 
speakable comfort, that there was nothing morbid about 
her brother's penitence, unless, indeed, the view that he 
took of his own act was morbidl He thought that he 
had failed at his post, and that therefore he might not 
dare any longer to occupy that post. He mourned in 
the dust over that falseness and cowardice, as he con- 
tinued to call them, which had caused that failure, but 
he did not think that he was altogether a traitor to God, 
or that God would cast him off from His love. He 
was a broken-spirited child at the feet of his Father, 
but he was at the feet of his Father still. A leader 
for God he might not any longer be ; but a humble and 
penitent follower in the army of God, he still might hope 
to be. His faith in that Fatherhood of God which had 
been the burden of his teaching, was strong enough to 
serve him still. Edith noticed this, and was comforted 
by it even to-day : in the days and weeks that followed, 
it became a growing comfort to her, and filled her heart 
with constant thankfulness. 

When she felt his mood, Edith found herself less 
bitterly unhappy than she could have thought it possible 
for her in such a case to be. Nevertheless, all the day 
long a passion of disappointment for her brother, and of 
regret for all the glory that had passed away, kept sweep- 
ing over her heart, and filling her throat with choking 
pain, and her eyes with blinding tears. And as, gradually, 
it came out clear before her that the possibility of all 
this sorrow had arisen when the great scheme began 
first to be entertained ; then anger grew up in her heart 
against her who had planned the scheme, and pushed it 
to its latest development. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

Mrs. Aylsham had not been to church in the morning; 
she was not well. In the afternoon, a caller, who had 
not herself been present, gave her an imperfect account 
of what had taken place. She instantly hurried off to 
Maurice's house. Maurice had gone to his room, urged 
so to do by Edith, who knew that he could not have 
slept much those three nights. Mrs. Aylsham came 
into the house excitedly. 

' Where's Maurice ? * she asked. 

' In his room,' Edith answered. 

' I must see him.' 

* No ; you cannot ; he is lying down.' 

* But I must see him, Edith.' 

* You. cannot see him, I say. He has not slept for 
three nights : is not that enough ? ' 

' Why do you speak in that manner to me, Edith ? ' 

' Because I will not let you disturb his peace any 
more. Do you not know that you have spoiled his life 
already\^ 

' That I have spoiled his life ? No, I do not know that, 
indeed.' 

' Then I tell it you ; for it is true : and no one shall 
disturb him any more. He shall have peace, at least' 

' Go on, Edith. You do well to speak to me so.' 

* Yes, I do well. Do you not understand what you 
have done } Did you ever see anything like his work in 
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the factory? And now it is all over, and it is over 
through you.' 

' And how through me, I wonder ?' 

' Because he was doing the right sort of work, and 
you pushed him into the wrong; and he was doing 
enough and more than enough of work, and you made 
him take up more. And so his strength and spirit have 
broken down, and he has called himself by those bitter 
names that he deserves as much as St. Paul deserved 
them.' 

* What bitter names, Edith } I did not hear.* 

' He said that he was false and cowardly, and that he 
had been a traitor. Are not they bitter enough ? ' 

' Yes, indeed ; bitter enough, and undeserved enough. 
How could he say so, Edith ? ' 

' I do not know how he could say so. I thought I 
had gone mad when I heard him. But he was broken 
down, you know. You put too much upon him.' 

' Don't be too hard upon me, Edith. I am almost as 
grieved as you can be.' 

* I don't want to be hard upon you, but you don't 
know how bitter it is. I was so proud of him, so sure 
that God prized him as His dear and faithful servant. I 
am just as proud of him as ever, and he is all my life. 
But to see him cast to the ground as he is now — I would 
far rather have died.' 

* I know, Edith. I am very proud of him, too. It 
was because I was so proud of him that I wanted him 
to make a great name, that the world might admire him. 
And I thought that then, perhaps, he would prize me a 
little. You say that he is your life, Edith. But I have 
no one to be my life, and I am a woman, too. He has 
never loved me, and you have never loved me, and I 
wanted him to love me a little. I have given up much 
of my own life for him, and so I thought that I had some 
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right to him. And that was why I pushed him on, as 
you say. Perhaps I was wrong, but I meant well, and 
you should not be so hard upon me/ 

Edith thought that even such ambition as this for 
Maurice was not quite meaning well, after her conception 
of meaning well. She could not but see the egotism 
under Mrs. Aylsham's least egotistic thoughts. When 
she planned for Maurice, and talked of love, the thought 
of herself was at the bottom of both. Yet Edith had 
it no more in her heart to be hard upon her, for she saw 
that she also was suffering. In truth, since the Thurs- 
day night, Mrs. Aylsham's mind had been full of mis- 
givings, and most unwonted doubts of the wisdom of 
what she had been doing had forced themselves upon 
her. Nobody could understand better than she how 
discordant the whole tone of the meeting had been with 
Maurice's mind, and his most unexpected behaviour at 
the end of it had bewildered and alarmed her. So her 
mind had been full of vague fears ; but such a tremen- 
dous and sudden result as had fallen had not entered 
her thoughts. Falling, it shook her too roughly to leave 
her general attitude of self-approval undisturbed, and so 
she was almost meek under Edith's unusual indignation 
and severity. It was the heaviest blow to her self- 
approval, the heaviest disappointment she had known, 
and by the power both of its weight and its novelty, it 
seemed, for the moment, at least, to reverse her nature. 
' I am very grieved, Edith,' she said. 

* Maurice will be down presently. Will you wait and 
see him ? ' 

' No ; not to-day, now. Give my love to him, and say 
I will come to-morrow.' 

* You will not argue with him } ' 
' How do you mean ? ' 

* You will not try to convince him that he has done 
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wrong, and that he ought to undo it ? It would be of 
no use, I am sure ; and it would disturb and pain him 
very much/ 

' I am afraid it would be of no use/ 

' I am sure it would be of no use/ 

So Mrs. Aylsham promised not to argue with Maurice, 
and left, to come again to-morrow. Then, presently, 
Maurice came down stairs, and Edith's heart was filled 
with tears again at the sight of his face, so noble, so 
pleading, and so sad, like the face of an angel who had 
sinned and was penitent And all at once the shadowy 
look about him startled her into terror, for he seemed to 
have changed visibly in an hour. 

And changed visibly in an hour he had. In such 
natures as his, the force of spiritual activity will for a 
time do the work of those physical powers upon which, 
in the long run, the integrity of the frame depends. In 
Maurice, these physical powers had for a long time been 
ebbing. At no time more than sufficient for their duty, 
they had never recovered the shock of the fever, and all 
that preceded it Since then, his body had been kept 
going, so to say, by the might of his spiritual activity. 
In that, there had been no pause, and its excess had 
simulated the appearance of physical power. But at 
last the pause had come ; he had resigned his commis- 
sion, he had put off the armour of battle, the force of his 
spiritual activity intermitted, and the physical frame was 
thrown upon its own unaided resources. An hour of 
sleep sufficed to show how small those resources were. 
He came down stairs looking like a man whom a touch 
would kill. 

Edith told him that Mrs. Aylsham had been, and that 
she had left her love, and was coming to-morrow ; more 
than that she did not tell him. Presently Wentworth 
came in, and Edith left them to talk together. 

R2 
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' Were you mad, this morning ? ' Wentworth said. 

* No : sane at least' 

* I cannot tell where the sanity was.' 

' What would have been sanity, then ? ' 
' Why, to give up that cursed scheme, and go on again 
quietly with your own work.' 

* Would to God that that had been possible, Went- 
worth.' 

' It was quite possible. Where was the obstacle i * 
' The obstacle was in the fact that not the scheme had 
broken down, but that I had broken down. If simply 
the scheme had been a failure, that would have been no 
reason why I should not return to my own work.' 
' I do not admit that you had broken down.* 

* Surely, Wentworth, you admit it. You know that 
you were shocked at my behaviour on that night' 

* I was not shocked.' 

* Well, use what word you please. You were surprised, 
then.' 

*I was surprised, but I was a fool for being so. There 
was nothing to be either shocked or surprised at' 

* How can you say so ? ' 

'Quite well, I can say so. The thing is clear enough. 
You have never fully recovered your strength since the 
fever. Yet ever since that you have been going on 
doing the work of four men, consuming every day your 
capital in vital power, till you had not an atom of reserved 
force left in your nervous system. Then you go and put 
yourself for two or three mortal hours under the rack, 
and when the end of that comes, you wonder that you 
have not the nerve left of some sleek, well-fed fool who 
never knew what work or the rack meant in his life. 
You broke down, if you like, but then " you " means your 
nervous system. To use such words about your conduct 
as you did this morning, I consider simple madness. And 
I tell you plainly, you had no right to resign your post' 
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' I am very sorry I cannot agree with you, Wentworth. 
It seems to me that what broke down was not my 
nervous system, but my moral courage/ 

* I don't care. Put it so, if you like. But why did 
your moral courage break down } Only because your 
nervous system had broken down first. If you had been 
working half as hard for the last three months, your 
moral courage would not have broken down.' 

' I cannot put it so, Wentworth. But even put it so, 
it makes no difference. The important thing is the fact, 
not the cause. A man whose moral courage is so weak 
that he cannot be true and brave, is unfit for a leader of 
men. But, no less, a man whose nervous system is so 
weak that he cannot be true and brave, is unfit for a 
leader of men.' 

* That is quite true, if the man's nervous system is 
radically so weak. But when it is only so weak through 
excess of work, it then becomes the man's duty to take 
more care of his nervous system, but not to write him- 
self down coward and traitor and throw up his work 
altogether.' 

* I cannot so excuse myself, Wentworth. But even 
if I could, the wisdom is too late (though not through 
your fault, I know). The mischief has been done. 
For the sake of my people here, I was bound to resign. 
All my past work was the work of a true man ; that 
I know, and they know; when, now, as soon as I 
have failed to be true, I break myself off from my past 
work, the work remains linked to the trueness I had. 
Any good that, through the grace of God, my past work 
did, through the grace of God it may continue to do ; 
but if, with my blurred character, I had clung to my 
work, not only the future but the past would have been 
damaged, and all would have been soiled with the stain 
of a weakness, whether of nerve or of courage, that 
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could not be true or brave. For that imperfect fruit 
which the future could, now, in any case, bear, it would 
have been ill wisdom to wither the blessed fruit of God 
in the past I cannot but be glad that you try to feel 
kindly towards my fault ; but from any point of view, 
you must see the force of what I say. I am too grateful 
to God for all His work in the past, and for suffering my 
poor hand to be joined with His in the doing of it, to be 
willing to let the shadow of my present dishonour fall 
upon it. Even for myself, the same thing is wise. The 
present is bitter ; how much more bitter would it be to 
see the tone of the factory gradually falling to its old 
level, through the influence of that loss of faith even in 
my past character which would certainly have followed 
had I not shown my own sense of the discrepancy be- 
tween the level at which I had aimed, and the level to 
which I had fallen ! ' 

Wentworth held to his old estimate of the moral 
significance of Maurice's conduct at the meeting. Of 
moral significance it had none, he maintained ; it was a 
failure of nerve, pure and simple. Yet he could not but 
feel that there was great force in Maurice's last putting. 
Where the fruits of a failure of nerve and of a failure of 
moral courage were so alike, one might well be mistaken 
for the other. That the suspicion of moral cowardice 
should attach to Maurice would, he felt, be fatal to the 
influence of his past as well as of his future. There is 
but one vindication of a law more mighty than to keep 
it, and that is to be oneself, upon oneself, the executioner 
of its penalty after transgression. By his severe sentence 
upon that which he called his cowardice, Maurice, all 
unintentionally, emblazoned his courage in the heavens, 
and gave to his character the might of a martyr's in- 
fluence. 

This Wentworth thought, and by this he was recon- 
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ciled in some measure to an act against which his mind 
had, at first, so loudly protested, and which still filled 
him with pain on account of the bitter pain which he 
knew it entailed upon his friend. For that friend 
himself he felt only a warmer love and a deeper ad- 
miration. His thoughts turned back to the time when 
Chriss had failed in truth, and he understood better than 
ever that Maurice's severity was not against the offender, 
but against the offence. The offence was not the same, 
but it was strangely akin, and it was so strange, though 
so natural, that from these two men this offence, or this 
semblance of offence, should come. 

In one direction only Wentworth's feelings remained 
unsoftened, and his anger unabated. But for the ' cursed 
scheme/ as he would call it, all this sorrow and overthrow 
would not have come about Maurice might have been 
comparatively well in health, and prosperous and happy 
in his good work. Wentworth felt that mammon rather 
than God was at the bottom of the scheme, as far as its 
main prompter was concerned. Not a coarse, vulgar 
mammon of money, but some love of self or of power 
which is the mammon of the intellect, as the love of 
money is of the appetite. It is probable that had he met 
Mrs. Aylsham, their last conversation would then and 
there have taken place. Happily he did not meet her; 
and of this fact he himself was glad, when he found that 
she, too, after her manner, had suffered deeply. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

Wentworth thought of Chriss, and of his sin, and of 
the sundered friendship. Maurice, also, as soon as his 
duty towards God and the factory had become clear to 
his mind, thought of the same things. To him, also, 
the resemblance between his friend's offence and his 
own (upon his own theory of his offence) presented 
itself. And then he thought of his conduct to his sinning 
friend. He did not estimate his friend's sin more lightly, 
because, as he conceived, he had sinned after the same 
order. But whether, his friend having sinned, he had 
acted aright towards him, was the question that presented 
itself to his mind. To him who loves the right, no sin 
appears less sinful because he has sinned it. But to 
him who truly repents of his sin, charity appears the 
chiefest grace. Perhaps that is one of the uses of having 
sinned. Maurice was filled with remorse at his severity 
towards his friend. He forgot all about those things in 
his life which explained his severity, for he was in no 
mood for extenuating his own offences. And then he 
thought that this fall of his was God's punishment for 
his uncharity, as well as for his ambition. A retributive 
punishment he did not think it ; no depths of sorrow or of 
penitence could make him believe that lie ; but a Fatherly 
chastisement he did take it to be, and he bowed his 
head lower at the thought 

As soon as this thought of his own fall being in some 
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sort the result and the penalty of his uncharity to his 
friend entered his mind, it took possession of him with 
exceeding power. Like every man in whom the love of 
the right is at its strongest, he would admit no extenua- 
tion of his error. To shape his conduct by the double 
law of love and of truth had been his duty ; he had sa- 
crificed the one to the other. Chriss had, in a measure, 
sacrificed truth to love ; he had sacrificed love to truth. 
His own offence seemed to him, now, the deeper. More- 
over, Chriss had sacrificed truth to love that he might 
save his friend from pain ; he, in sacrificing love to truth, 
had given his friend the keenest pain. Certainly his 
own offence was the deeper. And then the arrogance of 
his conduct! Why, the Great God of love and truth did 
not act so. Though we sinnedagainst both, He held us 
still His friends, if only we were capable of repentance. 
He had known that his friend must be deeply penitent ; 
yet he had cast him off. Truly he had dealt bitterly 
with his friend. It was no wonder that God had humbled 
him so. 

Thus he thought, and that sad history which had 
changed a healthy instinct of truth into a morbid fear of 
a lie being forgotten, his thoughts must seem just. His 
judgment upon his conduct, qualifying considerations 
apart, was just. His judgment upon himself was unjust, 
through his refusal to entertain these qualifying consi- 
derations. Had no sad history belonged to his childhood 
and youth, he must have been called harsh for his 
conduct to his friend. As it was, that conduct was the 
inevitable expression of the painful effect which that sad- 
history had had upon him. So he was relieved from blame. 
But, none the less, his conduct had been the wrong con- 
duct, and that state of feeling out of which it had grown 
was a grave defect. Maurice called his act a sin, and 
God's dealing with him at this time a chastisement for 
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his sin ; if, instead, his conduct be called the result of a 
defect for which he was not to blame, the discipline by 
which God designed to cure that defect, shall not be 
held less precious than the chastisement by which He 
corrects His children's sins. No price shall be held too 
heavy to pay for the establishment, in a human heart, 
of the equal sway of the law of love and the law of 
truth. 

It cannot be held a matter of regret that Maurice 
would not, at this time, subtract from his self-blame on 
account of those facts in his early life which had been 
the cause of the morbid tendency out of which his con- 
duct to his friend had grown. The only safe standard 
by which a man may judge himself is the law of the 
absolute right. Extenuating circumstances, and quali- 
fying considerations, indispensable to a right judgment 
of others, are altc^ether out of place in self-judgment. 
This, not because they are in their nature inappropriate, 
but because their safe application is impossible. God 
uses them for us. We, in truth, have to judge our con- 
duct rather than ourselves, and for this the absolute 
standard is the only true one. Ourselves, He judges. 

It was later in the evening, when Wentworth had left 
them, that Maurice said to Edith : 

* I am going out for a little while, Edith. I sha'n't be 
long.' 

Edith looked wistfully at him, and he understood her 
look, and said : 

' All right, Pussie. There is no more to fear, now.' 

Then he went straight to Chriss's house. The maid, 
who had known him in the old time, wondered now at 
his appearance, as much as, for long, she had wondered 
at his non-appearance. 

' Is Dr. Westbeech at home } ' he said, with the smile 
of an old friend, not the less kindly that his face was so 
sad. 
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* Yes, Sir; I will go and tell him that you are here/ 

' You need not say that it is I. Say that some one 
wants him/ 

Chriss came into the room before long. He thought 
it was a patient. His manner was absent, for he was 
thinking of matters far different from patients. He had 
been at the meetmg on the Thursday, as has been 
said, and had heard something of what had taken place 
at the chapel in the morning. Much he had not heard, 
for Wentworth had not been to him, and he had not had 
time to go round to his house, though he was intending 
to do so even now. When he saw who his visitor was, 
he started. 

' Why, Maurice ! ' he said, in intense surprise. 

' I have come to ask your forgiveness, Chriss.' 

^ My forgiveness, Maurice.^' 

' Yes, your forgiveness for my harshness and cruelty.' 

' I do not think you were harsh or cruel.' 

* But I was, Chriss. If I thought that you had sinned, 
I ought to have kept nearer to you, if, perhaps, our 
affection might have helped you.' 

'But you felt that your friend must be true. You 
were shocked and bitterly disappointed. I understood 
It' 

' But I knew that you were true at heart all the time. 
If I had thought that you were just a liar, that would 
have been different. But I knew that you were a true 
man who had fallen.' 

' I fell very often, at that time. But do not let us 
talk about it. I never blamed you. I thought you were 
quite right Have you come to say that we may be 
friends again ? I think my fault is cured, Maurice, and 
through you, if it is so.' 

' No, Chriss, I have not come to say that we may be 
friends again, but just to ask your forgiveness. It is not 
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for me to ask you to be my friend again. I, who was so 
harsh to you, have fallen more deeply. You were there 
the other night I saw you when it was all over. So 
you know all about it This morning I said farewell to 
my people. But it would make the future more easy to 
bear, if I thought you had forgiven me. You will do 
this, Chriss, for our old love.* ' 

' How can I forgive you, Maurice ? There is nothing 
to forgive. But let me be your friend again. You don't 
know how sorrowful I have been without you. I have 
never missed you less, and never loved you less, for cer- 
tain.' 

' That much is true of myself also, Chriss. I cast you 
off, but not out of my heart Every sadness has been 
deeper, and every happiness paler, because I had lost 
you. But I am not worthy of the old friendship. I 
have fallen more deeply than you ever fell, while you 
have risen from your fall. I think the friendship cannot 
begin again.' 

' But it can, if you will let it It has never stopped 
indeed, only I could not see you, and speak to you. I 
know that you have not fallen, as you say ; but if you 
had, it would make no difference. You would rise again, 
and be, as you always have been, a man to whom I look 
up with deepest respect, who makes me proud and 
better while I can call him my friend. I am so grateful 
to you for coming.' 

'You must not speak so, Chriss. To help me to 
repent, not to be proud of me, will be your work as my 
friend. It would be a great comfort to me to have you 
again. I do not deserve it, but such love as yours does 
not go by deserts. It could not be, if my love for you 
had flinched; but that it has not done. Edith and I 
have been true to you in heart, though I have behaved 
so badly to you.' 
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So the friends whose love had never flinched returned 
to the outer communion of their friendship. Each re- 
ceived the other back with deep and humble thankful- 
ness, and the past severance could leave no sting behind 
it, because each blamed himself alone that it had ever 
taken place. 

Then they talked of many things, but chiefly of things 
pertaining to Maurice. Their sympathy was as entire as 
though there had been no break in their friendship, or 
may we say, as though they had died together and were 
now risen from the dead. Upon the heart of Maurice 
the faithful love of Chriss resumed at once its old power, 
and when he left him, his repentance and his grief wore 
a softer face than they had done since that bitter Thurs- 
day night called them into being. 

Maurice regarded the renewed friendship of his friend 
as altogether a free gift, and not as by any means fol- 
lowing from his repentance for his former harshness, or 
even from his friend's forgiveness of that harshness. 
This he said or implied more than once, and only 
abstained from doing so when he saw that Chriss was 
pained by it. Chriss would have returned at once to his 
old attitude of discipleship and worshipful friendship, 
and there was always a tacit struggle between him in 
his efforts to set Maurice upon his old throne, and 
Maurice in his efforts to take the lowest place. It was a 
struggle in which both could triumph. 

' You will come to us, Chriss ? * Maurice said, when 
he was about to leave. 

' Does Edith know why I stayed away ? ' 

' No, Chriss. How could she know ? ' 

^ She must know now.' 

' Must she .? ' 

' Yes ; and you must tell her.' 

' No, Chriss.' 
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' Yes, you must* 

* That is very hard' 

' I am very sorry, Maurice ; but it must be ; and then 
you shall tell me whether I am to come to you. I can 
trust you to give me the right answer/ 

To go and ask forgiveness of his friend, was a light 
task to Maurice. To tell his sister of his friend's fault, 
was a heavy task indeed. Yet this followed from that, 
and had to be done. 

It was quite late in the evening when Maurice reached 
home, for he had stayed long with Chriss. Edith had 
not been able to help feeling anxious about him, and 
she was very glad when she heard his step. She was 
still more glad when she saw his face, for she could dis- 
cern through it the softness that had come over his heart, 
though she did not know the cause of the change. They 
sat together for a little while without talking, and her 
mind travelled back over the eternity that had passed 
since she rose in the morning. Compared with what she 
had felt during some parts of the day, her present feelings 
might be called happiness. She wondered that she could 
feel so calm, but she knew that the reason was that 
Maurice and his love were left to her untouched. They 
could never be happy any more ; but she could live to 
her brother, and make it the end of her life to comfort 
him, and that would be near enough to happiness for her, 
until the end came. And that the end might come soon, 
she, quite patiently, but altogether without reserve, 
earnestly hoped. 

After a little, Maurice said to her, 

' Edith, I have something to tell you.' 

' Well, Maurice ? ' she said. 

' Chriss is coming to see us again.' 

She turned deadly pale. She could scarcely draw her 
breath, and felt that she must faint There seemed no 
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end to the tumult of emotion that this day was to bring 
her. But by a strong effort she conquered herself, and 
rather that she might assure hers.elf that she could speak 
than for any other reason, she said, 
' What, Maurice } ' 

' Chriss is coming to see us again, Pussie.' 
He could not make out her face at all. He could find 
no gladness in it, but just some heart-breaking regret 
And this was what her face did express, for she knew 
that it was in some way by the overthrow of her brother's 
life and hopes that her heart's betrothed was to be given 
back to her. 

* Are not you glad, Pussie ? ' 
' Oh, yes, Maurice.' 

' But he says that I must first tell you how it was he 
did not come to us, and that then I am to send him 
word whether he is to come or not.' 

' I do not want to know, Maurice.' 

* But he says that I must tell you.' 
She waited, looking in his face. 

' You know how true and sincere and faithful he is ? ' 

' Yes.' 

' Yet he told me a lie.' 

She did not answer. 

' And I thought, though I knew what he truly was, and 
though I loved him as much as ever, that I could not 
have him any more as my friend. But now I know that 
I was wrong.' 

' Yes, Maurice.' 

' You think that I was wrong ? ' 

' Yes.' 

' So do I. But there were some reasons which you do 
not know — not in him, but in myself — ^which somewhat 
explain my wrongness. I am not excusing myself; but 
I was not so wantonly harah as I might seem.' 
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' I knew it must be so, Maurice. I had perfect faith 
in you.' 

' And now I have been to ask Chriss to forgive me, 
and he is willing to be our friend again, and God has 
helped him to cure his fault. Shall I tell him to come 
to us } ' 

' Oh, yes, Maurice.' 

' You will be just the same to him after what I have 
told you } ' 

' The same ? ' 

' Did you know anything about it ? ' 

' A little.' 

* How did you know .? ' 

' I would rather not tell you, Maurice. It has nothing 
to do with Chriss, nor you, nor me.' 

' Nor Wentworth, of course ? ' 

'No.' 

'Then it does not matter. Dear Chriss! he was so 
kind and tender to me ; just his old self, with no anger 
at my unkindness, and not even pity for my great fall. 
There never was such a friend.' 

This was too much for Edith. Unnerved by the sad- 
ness of nearly two years, and the crushing sorrow of 
three days, she was not able to bear this sudden hap- 
piness, which was itself almost hidden under the load of 
pain which it brought with it, and she was seized by an 
ungovernable passion of tears such as Maurice had never 
seen ; such, indeed, as she had never known. 

Then Maurice took her to his bosom and soothed her, 
and after awhile she grew calm. But meantime, the 
truth had revealed itself to him at last. 

' Why, Pussie ; you love Chriss,' he said. 

There was no need for her look of full and frank 
confession to confirm his certainty. Then he asked her 
many questions, and she spoke to him as freely as she 
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might have done to her mother, had that mother been 
alive to love and cherish her. 

' What a blind, arrogant fool I have been ! ' Maurice 
said ; ' it was time that I received some humbling/ 

The next morning, Edith wrote a note to Chriss with 
her own hand, and the note ran as follows : — 

' Dear Dr. Westbeech, I am very glad indeed that you 
are coming to see us again. 

' Ever your affectionate friend, 

'Edith Pascal.' 

Thus by the bitter cauterization of sorrow the torpid 
surface of an old wound was healed, and the souls that 
God had designed for intimate communion were brought 
again into living contact and unity. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

The next morning, Mr. Buchanan came in. Maurice 
had been to him before service on the previous morning, 
and had told him what he felt bound to do. Mr. Bu- 
chanan had argued earnestly, and even pleaded with 
him, against the act ; but as he had been unable to con- 
vince him that the act was other than right, his pleadings 
could, of course, have no result He left him at the 
church door with the words that have been set down, and, 
after the service, made on his behalf that protest that 
has been recorded. 

Now he came for the man's sake, rather than from any 
hope that he had of winning him back to the service of 
the factory. From the first time he saw him, until now, 
his respect for Maurice had been constantly on the in- 
crease, and the latest so painful event had not checked 
that growth. There had never any personal intimacy 
sprung up between them, for some one of those unac- 
countable reasons that keep men apart; but the one 
would have told you that he could not conceive a better 
.chaplain, the other, that he had never hoped to find so 
good a manager. 

Mr. Buchanan saw Edith first, and she thanked him 
for his warm and generous words of yesterday. 

* My words fell short of my feelings. Miss Pascal,' he 
said ; * we shall never find another like him.' 

When Maurice came into the room, nothing directly 
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about the past was said. Mr. Buchanan asked him if he 
could name some one whom he would like to take 
charge of the chapel and the factory, for the present, and 
Maurice promised to think about it at once. 

'And what do you propose to do yourself?* Mr. 
Buchanan asked. 

* I propose nothing. I have thought of nothing as 
yet' 

' Your first work is to recruit your health, I think.' 

' My health does not want any recruiting.' 

'Does it not? You must convince him to the con- 
trary of that, Miss Pascal.* 

' Yes,' she said ; ' I know. We shall see several friends 
to-day, and they must help me to make that quite clear 
to him.* 

Maurice made very light of his health. He thought 
that perhaps he was a little tired. There was no more. 
He should have time enough for rest. 

' When you think of work, will you come and talk to 
me, or send for me ? ' Mr. Buchanan said. 

Maurice thanked him warmly, and promised that he 
would do so. 

'Have you all the sermons. you preached since you 
came here ? ' 

' Yes.* 

' Will you lend them to me ? ' 

' What for ? * 

* I want to read them.* 
' Nothing else ? ' 

' No.* 

' I will fetch them, then.* 

When he was out of the room, Mr. Buchanan said, 

' You hold me your friend. Miss Pascal ? * 

' Yes, indeed,' she said ; * and gratefully.' 

' There is no room for gratitude on your side. But I 

s 2 
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want to speak to you. You know that your brother is 
very ill i ' 

' Very ill, is he ? ' 

' I am afraid, very ill. He must have perfect rest, 
and medical care, and change. We have nearly killed 
him. But you may win him back to life, I hope. No 
one can do so much as you, but you must have these 
helps. And then, if you succeed, you may be sure 
that there is much noble work still left for him to do. 
He thinks not ;, but I know better. God does not leave 
such as he is standing idle in the vineyard.' 

Edith was very grateful indeed. His words alarmed 
her ; but if the cause of alarm could be conquered, they 
were the most comforting words she had heard. Un- 
consciously, she had suffered herself to fall into Maurice's 
feeling that, whethef he lived or died, true life was over 
for him. The blow had been so terrible and sudden 
that it had stunned and confused her. As soon as Mr. 
Buchanan had spok^, she wondered that she could ever 
have thought for a moment that Maurice could live and 
not do his own work in the world. And then her heart 
leaped with the thought that Chriss's coming back to 
her would have a new meaning, and would be changed 
into unalloyed joy, if only Maurice might be happy again. 
Perhaps God had yet a new life in store for them, richer, 
even, and happier than this that had begun so well, but 
had withered down into such deep sadness. Mr. Bu- 
chanan saw the tears that she could not keep from her 
eyes, and he thought they were caused by the fear that 
her brother might die. 

' I have great faith in your power to restore him,' he 
said; 'but you will want many helps, and those will 
cost a great deal of money. You said that you held me 
as your friend ; and the factory itself owes him, even in 
money gain, many times as much as could be used to 
restore him.' 
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* Thank you/ she said ; * but we have money enough/ 

*Yes; for the present; but you will not let him go 
without anything that would be good for him ? You 
have no right to, you know, for the world's sake.' 

' Thank you, very much indeed,' she said ; * he shall 
want nothing. I will come to you, in a moment, if it is 
necessary. I would not let my pride hurt him, and to 
come to you for him would not hurt my pride.' 

' That is right,' he said ; ' I thought I understood you. 
Miss Pascal.* 

Then Maurice came in with the sermons, and, after a 
little, Mr. Buchanan left. 

Edith thought that Mrs. Aylsham would come this 
morning, and she made arrangements for her to talk to 
Maurice in the third room, because she knew that she 
would rather see him alone. Edith could not quite 
forgive her, but she had been touched by her evident 
pain, and did not wish to deprive her of any comfort a 
talk with Maurice might bring. 

Maurice was so little given to shirking the responsi- 
bility of his own acts, that it would very much have 
surprised him had he known the feeling which Edith 
and Wentworth were nursing in their hearts against 
Mrs. Aylsham. The suggestion of the scheme had come 
from her — that he knew ; but the acceptance of it and 
the execution of it were his own £y:ts, and he alone was 
responsible for the acts and their results. He did not 
think this, for the question had never presented itself to 
his mind ; but, had it been put to him, this is how he 
would have answered it. 

Accordingly, he was altogether surprised at Mrs. 
Aylsham's attitude, when, in the course of the morning, 
she came and they talked together. She came, with all 
her wonted courage and self-dependence beaten down to 
the ground. She had passed a sleepless night At 
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last, that capacity for emotion, which her egotism had 
kept down, seemed to have broken its bonds, and she 
was shaken by an unknown tumult of feeling. Partly it 
was passion which is not egotism, partly it was egotism 
rising to passion through pain. She loved. Maurice well 
enough to be deeply moved by his overthrow ; but also 
that overthrow was the defeat of the hope in which she 
had consented to merge her egotism, or in which her 
egotism had found its highest expression. But that 
which intensified the double pain into passion was the 
thought that her own act had struck down her hope — that 
the scheme by which she had planned to make Maurice 
famous and herself proud, had been the very means by 
which he had been covered with at least imagined ig- 
nominy, and her own hope had been laid in the dust. 

' This is a bitter day to me, Maurice,' she said, looking 
into his face. 

He looked into hers, but she did not find in his eyes 
the look that she expected to find there. 

' I hope you do not hate to see me, Maurice,' she said. 

' Hate to see you ! Why should I hate to see you ? ' 

' I did not mean to injure you. I wanted you to seem 
as great as you are, and to be famous. I have longed 
so to be something to you. I could have been as proud 
of you as of my own son. I never thought to bring you 
so low.' 

* Do not, please. You have not brought me low.' 

' Yes, I have, Maurice. You would never have thought 
of the scheme except for me. I proposed it, and I urged 
it on. I know it was my doing. But I did mean well, 
and it came out of my love for you and my pride 
in you.' 

* Anyone may propose a thing. It is he who acts 
upon it who is responsible. And the fault was not so 
much in the scheme, as in the spirit Some pride or love 
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of power made it worthless in the eyes of God, and so 
He struck it down. That was right of Him, was it 
not ? ' 

* I do not know anything about its being right, and 
how could I help being proud of you ?' 

* I did not mean that the pride was yours.' 

* But I was proud of you, and I wanted to be ten times 
as proud of you, if you would have let me. You have 
never understood me, Maurice. From the very first you 
set yourself against me, and I wanted so to win you and 
to be something to you. Through the curse of being a 
woman, all my thoughts and aspirations have been shut 
up within myself, and I could never put them forth 
into action. I had not a husband who could realize them 
for me, and no son was given to me. So I shut the book 
of my hopes, and thought that I must be content with 
the inner life alone. And then I came to your home, 
and saw that you were one who could interpret my 
thoughts into action. But you set yourself against me. 
Yet I could not give up my interest in you, nor my hope 
of winning you at last. For years, your life has had 
more interest for me than my own ; but I knew that 
you never thought of me. Yet I went on longing 
more and more to see you great and famous, and more 
and more to win you to my side. And now, when I 
hoped that both were near, it falls out that I have 
ruined your life, and that you will hate the thought of 
me for ever.' 

' How can you say so ? * he said. ' We made a great 
mistake, but the fault was mine. I do not blame you, 
and how could I hate you i I am very sorry for you 
indeed. I never thought of all you have told me. I 
am very grateful to you. I did not deserve that you 
should think so much about me. You have been 
very kind indeed to us both. Please do not be 
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unhappy. The fault is not yours. I have not blamed 
you once.' 

Even while he spoke his kindest, she observed that he 
did not say he loved her. He did not love her, she knew. 
He did not care any more for her, as she would have 
had him care, than he had done the first time he saw 
her. Long intercourse, and the exchange of every-day 
kindliness, must have some power ; but beyond the 
feeling that these must produce, she was nothing to him. 
She had spent the years for nought. She had spoiled 
his career ; she had not won him to her side. She had 
failed, wholly. 

Thus she read the situation and its meaning. She 
read it truly, as far as she herself was concerned. Not 
only was she defeated, but she recognized her defeat. 
But the real cause of that defeat she had not even yet 
learned. That that love whose root is egotism has none 
of the might of real love was a truth which, though a 
child may read it, she was perhaps incapable of learning. 
But, this unlearned, she could but regret her failure, 
even though the regret might be never so poignant; 
she could not repent of its cause. She was but humili- 
ated ; she was not humbled. 

Maurice felt himself very hard and cruel before her. 
Even in her sorrow he could not deeply sympathize. He 
wondere4 if some change had come over his whole 
nature. A stranger, half as distressed as Mrs. Aylsham 
was, would have called out all his tenderness, at another 
time. But now, though he was very sorry indeed for 
her, and wished very much to say something to lessen 
her grief, yet there was in his mind no real sympathy with 
her. His self-emptied nature could not be in sympathy 
with her egotism even in its passionate pain. He could 
but stand outside her feelings and pity her suffering. 
And she saw all this, for it was the very thing which 
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her nature would make her most apt to feel. And as 
she saw it, it almost maddened her, and she said, 

' You are very cruel to me, Maurice, and you always 
have been. You could not have been more cruel had 
you tried. I could have forgiven you anything better 
than the indifference that you have always shown to me. 
You could have made me so happy, and I am sure that 
I could have been more to your mind than any of 
your friends. But you have clung to one and another, 
and have always passed me by. If I had but known ! 
I have spoiled my life for your sake. I was content, 
before I was fool enough to let any one have my peace 
in his power. But it is over now. I have only injured 
you, and you will never love me. I will not tire you 
with my presence any more. I will go and live my own 
life in peace, though I can never forget that I have been 
fool enough to sacrifice my own happiness with no better 
result than the destroying of yours.* 

Thus she gave expression to her humiliation and dis- 
appointment, and Maurice hated himself because he 
could not say anything that had the power to soften the 
bitterness of her feelings. He hated himself, and did 
not see in her words the consummation of egotism which 
could thus flare an individual disappointment in the face 
of a sorrow growing out of the overthrow of wider and 
nobler hopes, the overthrow itself being the fruit of the 
egotism. Only dimly he saw the root from which the 
scheme had grown, and wondered no more at his own 
fall and Grod's just veto. 

While Mrs. Aylsham was talking with Maurice, another 
visitor arrived. Edith had sent her note to Chriss soon 
after breakfast, and Chriss found it awaiting him on his 
return from his morning round of visits. He, of course, 
came to the house immediately, and, Maurice being with 
Mrs. Aylsham, found Edith alone. She rose to welcome 
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him, and gave him her hand in silence, as she had done 
that night by the side of the dying man. They looked 
into each other's eyes, as then, and they did not draw 
back from the sincerity of that solemn moment. 

* I thought that I should never have this happiness 
again, Edith.' 

' Yes.' 

* I have longed for it, so ; and now I am more grateful 
than I can tell.* ^ 

She did not answer, but looked still in his face. 

' I knew that I loved you very dearly when I lost you, 
but I did not know how dearly. Since then, you have 
grown more dear to me every day. May I have you 
always by my side, to keep you, and love you, and 
cherish you ? I will hold you very dear, Edith.' 

She neither withdrew her eyes from his face, nor took 
her hand from his. So he knew that the deepest desire 
of his life was granted to him. He drew her to him, 
and as her heart beat against his, and his arm embraced 
her, and his face rested softly upon her dear face, the 
sense of his happiness was almost swallowed up in his 
awe at the sanctity which had fallen upon his life. 

* It seems like a love come back from the dead, 
Edith,' he said; 'ever since that night when old Mr. 
Smedley died, you have seemed to me to be my wife, 
only so utterly severed from me that it was as if you were 
dead. And I have sorrowed for you as for the dead, 
and loved you as the dead.' 

* I understand,' she said ; ' I also have felt to be yours 
since that night. It has made me very happy as well 
as sad — happy in the midst of my sadness. Only some- 
times my heart would nearly break for longing to see 
your face, if no more. We have wanted you so much, 
in the dark times and in the times of light. Do you 
think the light will come again for Maurice ? ' 
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So the two whom God had joined were no more kept 
asunder. But their meeting was almost as solemn and 
sad as their betrothal. The atonement of pain had 
reunited them, and the pain was his who, next to each 
other, was dearest to them both. Because Maurice's life 
seemed to have been brought to a sudden end, theirs had 
recommenced. So their happiness became half pain ; 
and but for the unfailing faith of Chriss, and the renewed 
faith of Edith in the possibilities of Maurice's future, the 
happiness would have been altogether lost in the pain. 

There was one thing that Chriss wanted to say before 
he could feel that he had the right to take full hold upon 
his happiness. He began, 

' There was one bitter thought, Edith — ' 
* Hush ! You must never speak of that again as long 
as we live,* she said. 

It was characteristic of these two that, after a very- 
little, their talk was wholly of Maurice. Of true love, 
and faithfulness unto death, they had nothing to say ; of 
the past, there was much to say, but not now; of the 
future, much, but not now. Their communion could be 
fullest through the thoughts that were uppermost in the 
minds of both, and these were of Maurice. But while 
their thoughts were of Maurice, their hearts thrilled with 
a deep undertone of rapture, and they thanked God for 
a blessedness that not less in sorrow than in happiness 
must for ever satisfy their hearts. 

While they were talking, they heard a well-known 
voice in the little garden in front of the house. The 
voice said, 

* Well, Esty ; what are you doing here ? Come out 
to gather sunshine ? ' 

There was no answer, but Edith knew how Esty 
would look. She had grown quite friendly, in her shy 
way, with Wentworth. 
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* Where's Mr. Pascal ? * 

* In doors, with a lady.' 

* And where's Miss Pascal ? ' 

* In doors, with a gentleman.' 

* Well ; that's fair. Let us go and see who the lady 
and gentleman are.' 

Esty began explaining who the lady was, but mean- 
time they had got inside the street-door. Edith opened 
the front-room door to receive Wentworth, and, at the 
same moment, Maurice and Mrs. Aylsham came out of 
the back-room. Mrs. Aylsham had intended to go 
home without seeing even Edith, now ; but the combina- 
tion of open doors prevented her from doing so, and they 
all went together into the sitting-room where Chriss was. 

Esty had never seen Chriss, and she stared at him 
with her wondering eyes, as she did at every stranger, 
until the stranger looked at her in return. 

Even Maurice did not know that Chriss had come. 
Through the talk with Mrs. Aylsham, he had not heard 
him. 

Wentworth had not seen Chriss the previous night, 
after Maurice's visit, and so knew nothing about it. His 
surprise, therefore, at seeing Chriss was great — so great, 
indeed, and mingled with so many diverse and stirring 
thoughts, that he did not think even to greet him. So 
after Maurice's greeting of them both, there was silence. 

In this silence, stood Mrs. Aylsham. She had left 
the room where she had been talking with Maurice with 
all her humiliation and disappointment heavy upon her. 
He had been able to say nothing to soften the pain of 
her mortification. She had gone to him to tell him of 
her grief at his sorrow; she was leaving him, having 
done nothing, as it seemed, but fruitlessly plead with 
him for his love. There could no deeper humiliation 
befal her. And even as she thought this, the deeper 
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humiliation fell. There stood, a manifest victor, before 
her, the man who was, to her eyes, the incarnation of 
Maurice's antagonism to her. It needed less keen eyes, 
than hers to see into what place he had stepped back in 
this house. She would have disliked him, wherever she 
had seen him ; had he fallen much into her society, 
she would have hated him, wherever she had known 
him. How much must she hate him, then, when he had 
taken the place she might have had in Maurice's friend- 
ship, and had, so, foiled her in the great aim of her life ! 
She had thought that he, at least, was defeated. But 
now while she was humbled in the dust, he stood tri- 
umphant, the only victor among them all. 

But humbled as she was, she would affect no friend- 
liness to her ^nemy. Edith she greeted with a word, 
and Wentworth with a movement of her head, but to 
Chriss she gave no greeting. She stood for a moment, 
and then she turned to Maurice, and said, 

*I will go, Maurice; you have more than enough here 
without me,' and so without another word or farewell 
she left the room. Maurice went with her to the door, 
but even there she did not speak, but looking severely 
in his face, and avoiding his proffered hand, she de- 
parted. 

There was not one of those whom she left behind who 
was not pained for her, though only to Chriss and to 
Wentworth was the full depth of her humiliation known. 
But not a word was said. Indeed it seemed difficult to 
talk about anything just then; so Wentworth said, 

' I'm going home. I shall come in again, presently.' 

* I will go with you,' Chriss said. 

Their friends did not attempt to detain them, and 
they went off together. Then Wentworth said, 

* A great surprise for me, Chriss.* 

* And for me.' 
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' How was it ? ' 

Chriss told him all, even to the letter he had received 
from Edith. 

* I am very glad indeed, Chriss.' 

* Thank you. Without any reserve } ' 

'Yes, without any reserve. And while I say that, 
my respect for Edith is greater than ever it was before.* 

* But you do not love her ? ' 

' I love her as you could wish, Chriss, in kind and 
degree.* 

* Yes. It was always so.' 
' Was it ? ' 

* Yes. Was it not > ' 

' I think it was ; but I did not know.* 

It was a glory to Edith, which was the crown of her 
womanhood and her character, that these three men — 
Chriss, Wentworth, and her brother — loved her thus 
completely, though each after his manner. 

When Edith and Maurice were left alone together, he 
said to her, 

' Well, Pussie ; you have seen Chriss.' 

' Yes, Maurice.' 
.'Well.?' 

' He is going to help me to take care of you.' 

' Is he, Pussie ? There is need. But I am very glad. 
God bless you, my darling. There is no truer heart 
I could give you to.' 

And even as he spoke, he thought that, so, he was 
unharnessed from his only remaining duty. 'God has 
done with me,' he said. 

Then they spoke of Mrs. Aylsham. Maurice made 
Edith understand somewhat of her state of mind, ' but,' 
he said, ' I cannot understand why she was so deeply 
offended when she came into this room.' 

' You know that she never liked Chriss,' Edith said. 
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' Yes ; but that would not explain it. Do you know 
any more than I do ? * 

' A little, Maurice.' 

* Then I think you must tell me, Pussie.' 

' Must I ? I would rather not/ 

' I think you must. Chriss is very much to us now, 
and will be more and more ; I ought not to be in the 
dark. Of course I mean unless any confidence prevents 
you telling me.' 

' There is no confidence, Maurice. This is it' 

And then she told him of how Mrs. Aylsham had 
always set her face against Chriss; of how she had 
tried to find out about her love for Chriss ; of what had 
happened during Maurice's wanderings in the fever, and 
of all that had followed. About her letter to Chriss 
after their meeting in the street, she could not tell him, 
because that had never been known to her. 

Maurice was shocked, and very angry. This was the 
sort of offence he was least able to forgive. Of the 
peculiar reasoning by which Mrs. Aylsham quite sin- 
cerely justified herself to herself, he could have no 
understanding, and her whole conduct seemed to him a 
mixture of unwarrantable impertinence and black dis- 
honour. Had she been happy now, he would have 
written at once to' ask her no more to come to their 
house. As it was, he was perplexed, and was wholly 
unable to determine what could be the fashion of their 
relations in the future. His perplexity was, however, 
brought to an end, by a letter which came from Mrs. 
Aylsham herself, and which ran as follows : — 

* My dear Maurice, The more I think of the matter, 
the more convinced I am that the continuance of our 
intercourse, while it could bring neither pleasure nor 
profit to you, must be productive of nothing but pain 
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to me. This I should think, even if I had not seen in 
your house again to-day a man whom I must consider 
to be in every way unfit for your friend. His presence 
in your house would, alone, render my entrance im- 
possible. Under these circumstances, therefore, it seems 
that I must say good-bye to you. The past is full of 
regret to me. For my own sake, and for yours, I am 
bitterly sorry that I have ever known you. Yet I shall 
never foiget you, and that you should be happy and 
successful must always be one of my strongest wishes. 
Good-bye. Tell Edith that I have always been her 
friend, and am so still. But she, like you, has never 
been willing truly to accept me as a friend. It is of no 
use to say that whatever I have is at your service, if 
you need it, because I know that you would not accept 
even kindness from me. Believe me, Maurice, 

' Ever yours sincerely, 

' Margaret Aylsham.' 

To this letter, Maurice returned, in answer, the fol- 
lowing : — 

' I cannot say no to your conclusion. It is better that 
we should not meet again. Your many kindnesses to 
Edith and myself I can never forget, and must always 
thank you for. For that recent counsel on account of 
which, you so reproach yourself I do not blame you at 
all. The responsibility of action was mine. But for 
that you have persecuted Edith, and have been cruelly 
unjust to my friend, and deeply dishonourable to me, 
during my illness, I do blame you. These things, on 
my part, separate us. I am very sorry. Edith kept 
these things from me until I compelled her to tell me. 
I must always be grateful to you for that wherein you 
have been good to us. I am very sorry that I have been 
the cause of so much pain to you. I did not know it 
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I could not help it I am humbled by it, now. We 
grope so in the dark, and our lives are so full of error 
and of sin, that we cannot but forgive each other, and 
trust that God will help us in the future. I think I shall 
not see you again ; but I say God bless you as one sinner 
may pray for another. If He*so bless us that we truly 
turn to Him and repent of our sins, it will be well. As 
it is, we are sorrowful sinners, at best. 

'Maurice Pascal.' 

Maurice was not preaching to Mrs. Aylsham ; this 
was just the tone of his thoughts about his own sinfulness 
and hers. The communion of sinners is very near akin 
to the communion of saints, if the sinners be repentant 
sinners. 

Maurice showed both the letters to Edith, and while 
she was deeply pained, as Maurice was, at this termina- 
tion to the intercourse of so many years, she could not 
. but feel that it was inevitable. A renewal of the inter- 
course, on any footing, was impossible, now that Chriss 
had come back to them. It was in her mind to write to 
Mrs. Aylsham. But to write to her, and ignore the 
dishonour which was parting them, would have been al- 
together insincere ; while any reference to that dishonour 
would have seemed to Mrs. Aylsham, from Edith, a gra- 
tuitous impertinence. So she was constrained to keep 
silence. And so the letter was sent, and they who sent 
it were as pained in the act as if upon them had been 
the responsibility of those things which made the act a 
necessity. That is not a faithful nature which can part 
from even an unworthy friend without pain akin to 
self-reproach. 

These days of continuous and altogether painful emo- 
tion told fearfully upon Maurice. A week seemed to have 
changed him utterly, and to have brought him to the doors 
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of death. It was an infinite comfort to Edith that Chriss 
was with them to be their doctor as well as their friend. 
He^calmed her fears with the assurance that, in any case, 
this prostration was but temporary. With calm and rest, 
some portion, at least, of strength would come back to 
Maurice. It would be vain to say how unremitting and 
tender was his care. There was no motive, within him 
or without him, lacking, to move him to this. Yet all- 
sufficient would have been the motive of his own proper 
nature. As it was, his visits to Maurice and Edith 
stirred to its depths almost every emotion of which 
he was capable, and his whole life, present with them or 
absent, waking or sleeping, almost, thrilled with a most 
complex passion of feeling. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

That Maurice's resignation and the events that led to 
it formed the subje/:t of abundant discussion both within 
and without the' factory needs T\ot to be said. By 
the occasion of his work and its fruits, Maurice had 
become the most conspicuous man in the town, a.nd his 
sayings and doings were wont to be discussed, in friendly 
or unfriendly fashion, as items, of public news. His 
latest and most startling act, therefore, stirred the whole 
place with excitement. The most general feeling was 
one of surprise, heightened rather than diminished by 
the knowledge of the reasons he had given for his act. 
Such an act done for such a reason was beyond the 
understanding of the great majority of those who dis- 
cussed it. These took refuge from their bepuzzlemerit 
in one of two courses — either they echoed the words of 
Festus, ' Paul, thou art beside thyself,' and supposed that 
what had always appeared to them as strong eccentricity 
had at last developed into madness, or they assumed the 
existence of some more tangible but unstated dishonour, 
as the reason of the act. The merely weak-headed were 
inclined to adopt the former explanation ; the poor- 
hearted, after the manner of such, chose the latter. 

Of those who, hitherto, in this history, have been 
known as the Petticoats, some had already surrendered 
to the genuineness of Maurice's worth, and had taken 
rank among his friends. Others, whose prejudices were 
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stronger, but whose hearts were sound, were conquered, 
after resistance until now, by the too-convincing sincerity 
of his latest and saddest act. These were filled with 
contrition for their so-long resistance, and reproached 
themselves with the thought that a more general and 
hearty support from his brethren might have saved 
Maurice from his overthrow. From these, letters, more 
than a few, were sent to Maurice, expressive of respect 
and sympathy, and the hope of the restoration of his 
health and usefulness. But the Petticoats of the baser 
sort exulted unctuously in the fulfilment of their most 
sinister predictions. It was to one of these that Mr. 
Fairfax administered a most cutting rebuke, after the 
following manner : — 

There was an evening party given a few days after 
Maurice's resignation, and the subject of conversation 
among most of the several knots of talkers was Maurice 
himself On the borders of one of these knots stood 
Mr. Fairfax. Said one of the talkers : 

' Well, it is very sad. But I must say that I expected 
something of the kind. I could never feel that he was a 
stable character. It is, at all events, a matter of rejoicing 
that he has seen his sin, and has not ventured to con- 
tinue in his holy office with a lie in his mouth,' 

' Lie, madam ? ' said Mr. Fairfax, ' who said that he 
told a lie > ' 

' He as good as said so himself.' 

* Did he ? I think not. But let me say to you, that 
if he did, Mr. Pascal's lie would be truer than your truth. 
He would tell the truth and call it a lie, if it were not as 
spotlessly true as God's truth. You would tell a lie, and 
call it the truth, if it were not as plain a lie as that two 
and two make five. You must learn reverence, madam, 
for what is above your comprehension.' 

Throughout the whole of Maurice's career, Mr. Fairfax 
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had watched him with a deep and growing interest and 
admiration. He (Mr. Fairfax) himself was a man of a 
noble and earnest spirit, filled with awe at the duties 
which, as a priest of God, he had taken upon himself, 
but, through an unconquerable reserve, except to those 
with whom he was in complete sympathy, and through 
an almost incapability of elaborating a thought beyond 
what would serve as its briefest expression, unfit for the 
ordinary duties of a clergyman. He would have made a 
splendid soldier, and all his talk had the ring of battle in 
it. Under strong excitement, he spoke, and with no 
little incisiveness, as the reader has seen. Not all his 
utterances were stinging ; yet even his kindness had that 
brevity which caused its true meaning to be lost upon 
the majority of those who knew him. 

From such a man the character and powers of Maurice 
could not but win the deepest admiration. As clear in 
thought and unflinching in honesty as himself, he had 
the power of gaining hearts and of drawing men to his 
allegiance. Mr. Fairfax longed perpetually to have 
Maurice as his friend ; but the consciousness of his own 
defects made him humble, and he felt that he could not go 
and ask the friendship of a man to whom he had nothing 
to offer in return. But his interest in Maurice had never 
flagged. He had understood his feelings on that terrible 
Thursday night, and sorrowed now at the result with the 
depth of one to whom the man was personally dear. 

Mr. Fairfax debated much with himself whether now, 
in Maurice's time of unhappiness, he might venture to go 
and see him. But he concluded that while, if the un- 
happiness had been simple unhappiness, the thing might 
have been possible, now that the unhappiness bore the 
semblance of humiliation, it was not possible. To no 
soldier are the honours of war so dear or so due as to him 
who has suffered defeat 
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While these thoughts were in his mind, Mr. Fairfax 
was surprised by a note from Mr. Buchanan, asking the 
opportunity of some conversation with him. He an- 
swered the note in person. Mr. Buchanan said : 

* I want to ask you if you will do us the kindness to 
take the services at the factory chapel next Sunday ? * 

* Why do you ask me ? ' Mr. Fairfax said. 

* Because my friend Mr. Pascal told me to dp so.' 

' But why should he tell you to do so ? He knows no- 
thing of me.' 

' He seems to know something of you, for he has a 
high respect for you.* 

* It is very strange. I should be proud to fill his 
place, even for one Sunday, if I were fit for it ; but I am 
not. I must think about it' 

So Mr. Fairfax took a day to think about it, and that 
day he spent chiefly in wondering why Maurice should 
have told Mr. Buchanan to ask him to take the services. 
The result of his wondering was that he came to the 
conclusion that now he might go and see Maurice. This 
was on the Wednesday morning. 

So to see Maurice he went, and each of the two men 
was astonished to find that the other had been watching 
him with a deep and sympathetic interest, and through 
the veil of apparent strangerhood had seen the true man 
behind. 

Mr. Fairfax found that what Maurice wished was 
not simply that he should take the factory services for 
one Sunday, but rather that he should succeed him in 
his office of chaplain. It astonished Mr. Fairfax that 
Maurice could think him fit for this work ; Maurice said 
that he knew no man so fit. But, at all events, no con- 
clusion was arrived at for the present, except that Mr. 
Fairfax promised to take the services on the following 
Sunday. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

The speakers at the Thursday evening meeting were 
exceedingly angry at the course that Maurice had taken. 
It must be confessed that the judgment upon them and 
their opinions involved in his act was of the severest 
kind. Of course they did not think it just, and so they 
were exceedingly angry at it. That all the wordy dis- 
play, backed even by the recorded resolutions of that 
night, bore no fruit save the fruit it had already borne 
need not be said. 

But if the effect of Maurice's resignation outside the 
factory was great, within the factory it was profound. 
There he was most fully known; there he was most 
deeply loved ; there his best work had been done ; there 
the richest fruit had followed ; there, now, he had only 
friends, and of those friends many were lovers of no 
common warmth. He had become the father of the 
factory, and his resignation was the abdication of his 
fatherhood. 

All Monday and Tuesday, in the intervals of work, 
and even while work was going on, the event was dis- 
cussed. There was a feeling of almost consternation 
amongst the men. The idei that Maurice was unfit to 
be still their chaplain was, of course, altogether scouted 
by them. But that he should think himself, so, unfit, 
was bewildering in the last degree. The thought of a 
new chaplain in his place was one to which they could 
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by no means reconcile themselves. And if he left them, 
what would become of all the good work that he had 
set going in the factory? It was all too new to go 
on without him. And these thoughts, genuine though 
they were, were but the forms which their deep love 
for the man himself took. Though they had wanted 
him no more, they would just as much have rebelled 
from the thought of his leaving them, because he had 
conquered their hearts, and had made himself a neces- 
sity to that higher life which through him had been 
awakened in their souls. 

On Tuesday night, several of the most thoughtful of 
the men, with Wynyard at their head, met together to 
consider whether anything could be done to save them- 
selves from so great a loss. At this meeting it was 
resolved to call a meeting of the whole factory for the 
following night 

In the course of the next day, Wynyard learned 
that Mr. Fairfax had been asked to take the services 
on the coming Sunday. To him he went before the 
hour appointed for the meeting of the factory. He 
left him with the course he proposed to ask the fac- 
tory to take clearly marked out in his mind. What 
this course was, and how the factory responded to its 
proposal, became apparent on the following Sunday. It 
is only necessary to say that with the origination of the 
plan, Mr. Fairfax had nothing to do, and that care was 
taken to keep the whole thing from the knowledge of 
Maurice until the Sunday came. 

Meanwhile, as Chriss had foretold, Maurice had re- 
covered somewhat from the exceeding prostration which 
those days of intense excitement had produced. It was 
on the Tuesday' evening that he sent his letter to Mrs. 
Aylsham ; all Wednesday and Thursday he was very ill ; 
on the Friday he was better, and on the Saturday he was 
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well enough to justify the thought of his going to the 
chapel services on the Sunday to be entertained. To be 
entertained by Chriss and Edith, that is ; Maurice him- 
self declared that he would go if he were dying. His 
people should not think that because he had left off 
being their leader, he had left off being their fellow- 
soldier. 

It cannot be too strongly insisted upon that Maurice 
never once, through the whole of his grief and self^ 
reproach, thought himself to have been cut off from the 
fatherly love of God, or the comfort of the communion 
of saints, by his sin. That he could so sin, made him 
unfit to be a leader of the people of God ; but that he 
hated his sin showed his heart to be still in the great 
service, and so while he mourned, he mourned as a child, 
and not an alien. Least among the children of God he 
held himself, but a child of God still, because his heart 
was towards God and the children of God. Therefore 
he could go among his people without shrinking, for he 
had faith in them that, as he had asked them, they 
would sorrow with him over his sin, but would not scorn 
him. 

So on the Sunday morning he went to church with 
Edith and Chriss. It brought the tears to many eyes to 
see his face, so pale, yet so full, still, of the force of the 
spirit within ; so meek, yet so trustful of the love that he 
felt to be surrounding him. Dying into a fuller life, you 
might have thought him ; repenting into a higher holi- 
ness and a more all-embracing love. 

All those in the factory who understood him best, felt 
sure that he would be at the chapel this morning, and 
without hesitation, they had based their plans upon the 
assumption. Mr. Fairfax took the service, as had been 
arranged, and Maurice felt glad at the hope that this 
man might succeed him. There was a peculiar in- 
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tensity of manner about the congregation, which did not 
surprise Edith, but yet impressed her deeply. If it 
surprised her at all, it was because it seemed to be 
rather the intensity of expectation than of memory 
alone. . 

When the time for the homily came, the intensity about 
the manner of the congregation grew to its highest 
Mr. Fairfax preached no homily or sermon, but instead, 
spoke as follows : 

* I have been desired by that portion of the congrega- 
tion who are members of the factory to read the follow- 
ing address in the place of the homily which is usually 
preached at this point in your service. After much and 
careful thought upon the matter, I have decided that it 
is my duty, and in true harmony with decency and order 
in the service of God, to obey that desire, which now 
accordingly I do/ 

Then he read : 

* To the Reverend Maurice Pascal, — You have taught 
us. Sir, that we are a church as well as a factory ; and 
you have taught us many duties which, as a church, we 
are bound to perform. You have taught us to be reve- 
rent towards the voice of God speaking in our hearts, to 
have faith in those deepest impulses that seem to come 
straight from the mind and the love of God. These, 
Sir, are your words, and in these words we find our 
right to address you now in the sight and in the house 
of God. 

' God made you our pastor, and spite of all our blind- 
ness and opposition to you at the first, He has given to 
us, through your labour and your love, blessings so many 
and great, that never factory was so rich in the pastor 
whom God gave to it. 

' Never once have you failed in your duty to us ; 
never once has God withheld from us His blessing 
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through your labours. Therefore it is certain that God 
holds you our pastor still. 

' Elsewhere than among us, you think that you have 
failed in your duty. We, who love you and reverence 
your character, think that you cannot have so failed, or 
that, if you have, it has been from causes unknown to 
us and to you, perhaps, but which leave you faithful 
still. But, even if you failed, your failure but proved 
that you were not, ihetiy in God's work, and *not that your 
work among us here is no longer His work. 

' Sir, God made you our pastor, and you have been the 
father of all that is best in our lives. You have never 
failed us, and God has never failed you. And therefore 
by the authority of that which you taught us to revere 
as the voice of God in our hearts, we tell you that you 
are our pastor still. God holds you so, and we will not 
hold you otherwise. Every one of us over whom God 
set you, joins in saying this to you, and we are sure that 
our universal impulse is of God. If you stay from us, 
we will regard you as our absent pastor, and we will own 
no other pastor in your stead. May God bless you, and 
turn your heart back to us. Amen.' 

Nearly the whole of the congregation knew that this 
address was to be read, and that was what caused the 
expectant manner that almost surprised Edith. Now, 
contrary to what they knew to be reasonable, they 
waited expectantly still, as if something were imme- 
diately to follow. But nothing did follow. Maurice sat 
with his head bowed, and not even Edith could know 
what he was feeling. For Edith herself, she was almost 
sorry that his people had said these things to him, for 
she did not dare to hope that any good result could 
follow, and she dreaded the renewal of that struggle that 
had already cost him so dear. In this, Chriss felt with 
her. Yet they could not but be moved at the depth of 
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the affection which had borne such unusual fruit. Not 
lightly did such people as their friends of the factory act 
in such fashion as this. 

The service went on, and Mr. Fairfax administered to 
the congregation the Holy Communion. Edith had 
taken the communion from her brother^s hands many 
times ; by his side she had never taken it. Now she so 
took it, Chriss kneeling on the other side of her. Under 
any circumstances, this sacrament had never become a 
common thing to her. Each time it had seemed to her 
a sort of first communion, sacred with a fresh sense of 
the mystic presence of Him who was her meat and 
drink and life. To her nothing became common which 
was the symbol of love. But to-day she was almost 
overpowered by her emotions. All that was dearest to 
her, in this life or the next, all that was happiest, all 
that was saddest in her heart, was present to her mind. 
He whom she thought she had lost for life, but whom 
now she had found at last ; all their past happiness, and 
the sorrow of their years of parting; their hopes for this 
life and the next; her brother, so dear to her for his 
nobility and his lovingness, so doubly dear for his dis- 
appointment and his pain ; so tremblingly dear for the 
fear that hung over his very life; all these things, 
blending with the great thoughts of the Holy Supper 
itself, nearly overpowered her, and made this one of the 
most solemn moments of her life. It was a first com- 
munion intensified to the significance of the Last Supper 
itself 

To Maurice, also, the time seemed very solemn, as 
indeed it did to all there present. Those whose chance 
it was to kneel at the altar in the same company with 
him, remembered the fact with a hushed exultation to 
their dying day. Mr. Fairfax felt it to be the most im- 
pressive administration which it had ever been his duty 
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to make. As he gave the cup to Maurice, his voice 
trembled with the strength of his emotion. He seemed 
to be witness to another Passion, not less solemn that 
he who suffered mourned under the burden of his own 
sin, also. 

When the communion was over, the congregation 
departed in silence, and not even Maurice knew what 
would follow from that which had been done. 
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CHAPTER XL. 

All to whom Maurice was dear felt that there was 
another question, beside that of the answer which he 
would give to the address of his people, pressing upon 
their attention. The past week had sufficed for his 
partial recovery from the special exhaustion which the 
earlier days had produced. But his observations during 
that week had rendered Chriss's fears concerning the 
health of his friend more grave than they, had ever been 
before. Indeed, so grave were they, that he felt it to be 
imperative that some more decisive steps should be 
taken to prevent him doing anything that might place 
his life in still more imminent peril. Accordingly, he 
begged Mr. Buchanan, Mr. Fairfax, and Wentworth to 
meet him, that together they might discuss what was 
best to be done. 

' Is there any organic disease } * Mr. Buchanan asked. 

'I do not know,' Chriss said; 'but it scarcely turns 
upon that. Such as he die readily enough without or- 
ganic disease.' 

' I have feared for him, for months,' Wentworth said. 

' Suppose he is willing to resume his duties ; may he 
do so }* Mr. Fairfax asked. 

' Most emphatically no,* said Chriss ; ' not for a long 
time at best' 

' I think you had better tell him your opinion of his 
health,' Mr. Buehanan said ; * it will not hurt him.' 
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' Oh, no ; it will not hurt him. The danger is that he 
won't believe me. I should like to have a consultation, 
if he will let me.' 

' Oh, he'll let you,' Wentworth said ; * he'll let you do 
what you please, except convince him that he is not fit 
for work.' 

So it was decided that Chriss should talk with him, 
and try and find out what his intentions were with 
regard to the factory work. If he did not intend to 
resume it, then he was to be left in peace; but if his 
mind inclined the other way, a firm stand was to be 
made to prevent him destroying what chance of life 
remained to him. 

It was on the Thursday morning that Chriss spoke to 
him. 

' Well, Maurice,' he said, ' have you made up your 
mind how you mean to answer your factory people ?* 

' I think so, Chriss. God has been very good to me.' 

'You mean to go back to them, then }* 

' Yes, thank God, I am compelled. I dare not disobey 
that call. It has been ringing in my ears, ever since, as 
if God had said that he would give me one more trial. 

' I am very glad you feel so, Maurice.' 

' Yes, Chriss ; I never hoped to be so happy again. 
You understand I don't think that that evil cowardice of 
mine did not dismiss me from my office. It did, I know. 
That ends. But now God is willing to try me again, 
and He has said so through my people. It is wonderful, 
Chriss. I thought I knew how good God is; but I 
didn't. As if we could ever know, Chriss. I find out a 
bit more of it every time I see your dear old face.' 

' Ah, Maurice, so you say, and think, I know. But 
now, if you are going to begin work again, we must see 
about making you fit for it' 

' Fit for it ! What do you mean V 
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* I mean we must make you strong and well/ 

' I am strong and well enough, Chriss ; or, at all events, 
I shall be in a few days.' 

' Don't put me off, Maurice ; tell me the truth. Do 
you feel fit to begin work again at this moment ?' 

* No, I don't. But how could you expect it ? Surely 
nobody would be well after such a fortnight as I have 
had. But happiness will soon put me all to rights again. 
Why, I shall be happier, perhaps, than ever I have been 
in my life. Even in the good times before my trouble 
came, you were absent, old fellow ; and that half spoiled 
the best of them. Now you will be present, and there 
will be nothing to spoil them.' 

' I am sure I hope so, Maurice ; you know that And 
I am not a croaker ; I know how much happiness can 
do. But I am a doctor, and I know that happiness 
cannot take the place of blood and muscle and lungs 
and heart' 

' Can't it, though ? It can make them, if it can't take 
their place.' 

* Very well, Maurice ; but I want you to let me have 
a friend or two to see you.' 

' Doctors, you mean ? ' 

' Yes.' 

' All right A score if you wish.* 

So the consultation was fixed for the afternoon of the 
next day. Chriss telegraphed to his friends, that no 
time might be lost, Sunday being so near. 

Meantime, Maurice's heart was overflowing with grati- 
tude at this unexpected mercy and happiness that God 
had sent to him. He said to Edith, 

'There is no logic in it, you know, Pussie; my 
people's address proves nothing and disproves nothing. 
But it is a call of God to me, for all that ; and then who 
cares for the logic .^ You understand, Pussie, that I 
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have not altered my mind about my conduct and its 
deserts ; but God can forgive, if He pleases. And He 
has forgiven me, and is willing that I should work 
for Him once more. And think, Pussie, that, at all 
events, I can never be a coward again, and never harsh 
to a sinner any more.* 

Maurice half reproached Edith that she did not seem 
to rejoice with him at the level of his joy. Alas, poor 
Edith ! Chriss's fears had struck so deep into her heart, 
that it was all she could do to keep from crying when 
she saw how thankful and happy he was. 

The afternoon of the morrow came, and with it 
Chriss's friends, the doctors. There were three of them 
besides Chriss, and one, whose name was Dr. Martial, 
was spokesman. Maurice promised to keep nothing 
back from them, in return for the promise on their 
part, which he had to fight hard to get, that, when their 
consultation was over, they would return to him, and 
answer, without reserve, whatever questions he chose to 
ask. Unless they promised this, he refused altogether 
to be guided by their opinion or their advice. Chriss 
was bitterly sorry for this. He almost regretted the 
consultation already. 

The consultation being over, they returned to him. 

' Well ! ' he said ; ' you find that there is nothing the 
matter with me ? * 

' We do not find quite that, I am sorry to say/ Dr. 
Martial answered. 

' You find that I am fit for work } * 

' Nor that' 

' What do you find, then } ' 

* We find that you are not fit for work.' 

' But that I shall be in a week or two ? ' 

'No.' 

' In a month, then > ' 

VOL. II. U 
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Dr. Martial shook his head. 

* When, then ? ' 

Dr. Martial tried very hard to evade this question. 
But it was of no use. Maurice had his promise, and at 
last he was compelled to say, 

' We fear that you will not be fit for work again.' 

* What } ' Maurice said, sharply. 

* We fear that you will not be fit for work again.' 

* Do you mean that I shall die ? ' 
' Yes, Sir.' 

' Are you sure } * 

* I am very sorry to say that we have no doubt upon 
the matter.' 

* You are too late, gentlemen. You should have come 
a week ago. I would have thanked you very much, 
then, for what you have told me. Now you are too late, 
I say. I cannot thank you, now. Good-bye/ 

They left him in silence; Chriss, only, grasping his 
hand as he went from the room. He saw Edith watch- 
ing for him, but he did not go back to her, for he could 
not bear the pain of telling her yet 

Maurice went to his room ; and what words he poured 
into the ears of God, and what thoughts God sent back 
into his heart, God knows. 

Chriss went straight to Wentworth, who was waiting 
for him, and sealed the confirmation of his worst fears. 
The two men sorrowed together with exceeding sorrow. 
To them, also, it seemed that the news would have been 
much less sad a week before. 

Edith was waiting for Maurice when he came from his 
room. He drew her to him and looked into her face. 
He knew now what it was that had paled the colour of 
her rejoicing. 

' Is it news to you, Pussie ? * he said. 

' What, Maurice ? ' 
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' That God is going to give me rest, instead of fresh 
work, after all.' 

' What do you mean ? * 

' I am to die, my darling.' 

' No, Maurice,* she said, while her face grew paler than 
his ; ' no, Maurice ; God would not deal so bitterly with 
me.' 

' Hush, Pussie; there is no bitterness in Him.' 

' But I cannot bear it. I cannot live without you ; * 
and she moaned upon his bosom. 

And by one of those glances of memory which so 
strangely cross the warp of our deepest emotions, 
Maurice remembered that these were the words he had 
moaned to his mother, when she told him that her 
departure was at hand. And his mother's face seemed 
to smile down a * well done ' into his heart, for that, by 
the sad proof of Edith's grief, he had been faithful to the 
legacy of her love. 

Maurice soothed Edith as tenderly as his mother had 
soothed him; and when Chriss came again, heavy- 
hearted with the duty he had to perform, he found her 
knowing all, and calm notwithstanding. 

' Then I shall speak to my people for the last time on 
Sunday, Chriss.' 

' On Sunday, Maurice } ' 

* Why, yes, surely. According to what you tell me, I 
shall be less fit for it each succeeding Sunday ; and I 
would rather speak to them from the old place — taking 
up, if but for an instant, the great commission which, 
through them, God has granted back to me — and die the 
next moment, than live a year at the price of keeping 
silence.' 

Chriss did not oppose him, for he felt that the pre- 
ference was just. 

Was it a sound instinct which had led Wentworth, 

u 2 
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during the past fortnight, while going to see his friends 
as often as ever, to spend less time with them than 
heretofore? If to himself or to others he had given 
any formal reason for his conduct, he would have said, 
' In its great struggles, the heart wants sympathy, but 
not companionship. It must be alone; yet not so 
alone as to lose the sense of love at hand. To stay 
away from them would have been impossible for my 
own sake, and far from kind to them. But to break 
too much the silence in which they must needs fight the 
battle, would have been more deeply unkind or unwise.' 

There was also a second reason why he kept somewhat 
in the background. He remembered Chriss's old place 
in their friendship, and thought how he had seemed to 
take his place, after the separation. But now Chriss had 
come back, and Wentworth stood back that his preroga- 
tive of first friend and chief comforter might be made 
very clear. This was generous ; but it was not greater 
generosity than Chriss, by his spirit in the past, had 
earned. 

But now there was no reason why Wentworth should 
keep back. Chriss's rights would be made more and 
more clear in the future, and, for the rest, to all but the 
weakest natures, death brings its own calm, and ends all 
struggle. He might go back to his friends now, and 
gather what happiness death's hastening steps would 
permit him. 

After the first agony of disappointment, even the 
coming death could not do away with Maurice's happi- 
ness at God's goodness to him m recalling him to his 
work through the voice of his people. Mr. Buchanan, 
Mn Fairfax, everyone who came to see him, noticed 
this. 

'I shall die their pastor,'. he said; 'a soldier, not a 
straggler whom no man owns. I can be spared very 
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well; but it is something not to be thrown away as 
worthless/ 

So the Sunday drew on. Maurice sent no word to his 
people in answer to their address. He knew not what 
to say. If he had felt that he could not come back to 
them, he would have said so. If it had been, simply, 
that he could come back, he would have said so. But 
how could he send word, ' I can come, and I cannot ' } 
So he resolved that he would wait until the Sunday, and 
that then he would tell them all that was in his heart. 

When the Sunday came, Mr. Fairfax read the Morning 
Service, but Maurice took his place in the Communion. 
The chapel was very full of his people ; of men, women, 
or children, few were absent, and a movement of deep 
gladness swept over the mass, as they saw him take that 
place, the taking of which showed that their prayer was 
answered. He was their pastor again, and they thanked 
God, and were content. 

Then, when the time came, Maurice entered the pulpit 
While he was sitting in the Communion, he had looked as 
fragile and near to dying as he was ; but now the glow of 
that passion which had so long served him in the place 
of physical power came over him, and his shadowy frame 
seemed instinct with trembling vitality. He looked 
round upon his people, as was not his usual manner when 
he entered the pulpit, and the sea of upturned faces, 
eager and full of deep affection, all fixed upon him, 
moved him so strongly, that, with that and the thought 
of what he had to say to them, he was unable to begin 
for a moment, and when he spoke, his voice trembled 
with the emotion he could not master. 

' I am unable to tell you how grateful I am, to God 
and to you, for that which He put it into your hearts to 
say to me a week ago. I cannot draw back frona what 
I have taught you. Such great impulses are the voice 
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of God Through you, He has graciously recalled me to 
His service, and I answer joyfully to His call, grateful 
to Him who calls, and to you who gave your hearts to 
the utterance of the call 

* I am unable to think that I had not lost the right to 
be your leader by my sin. I had lost it But God 
forgave me, and you forgave me, and my sin is put 
away, and the solemn glory of a Divine call once more 
falls upon my heart 

* But now, forgiven and reinstated, I have to bid you 
farewell. It pleases God that I shall die. When, before, 
in shame and anguish, I bade you farewell, I did not 
know that the end was near, or I would have told you. 
Now, knowing, I tell you. When, the joy of being your 
pastor again having but just come to me, this news also 
came, it was very bitter. I have known no happiness 
like that which you have brought me, no hopes so deep 
as those which centred in you. To have the happiness 
and the hopes restored to me, was so great a joy, that 
the message that I must give them up for ever could not 
but fill me with pain. The glory of the new call faded 
wholly away for the moment. But now it is not so. 
Now, more than ever, I feel the unspeakable tenderness 
of our God, who consents to comfort one whose work is 
done, though that work was, by his own act, closed in 
ignominy, and has granted that I shall die your pastor. I 
cannot tell you the joy of this thought, nor my gratitude 
to God and to you that this joy fills my hedrt. 

'Henceforth, I shall minister to you no more. But 
you, you will carry on to completion those good things 
which God has permitted us to begin together.' And 
then he spoke, one by one, of those things which he 
desired them to remember and do. And then he finished : 
* I thank you for all your affection to me. I cannot tell 
you how dear to me is your love, nor the memory of all 
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the blessed work which God has suffered us to do toge- 
ther. Your faces must live in my heart through my 
immortality, and I shall love you for ever. 

* Good-bye. I pray you to comfort me while I live, 
and to heighten the joy of my immortality when death 
has come, by the knowledge that God's harvest is richer 
among you through my absence, and that your love for 
me blossoms into a tenderer service to your brethren.* 

There had been no pause in his utterance, and his 
voice, which had trembled at the beginning, had steadied 
after a little, and then the old rapt manner had caught 
him, and he and all who listened seemed poised above 
emotion, until when he ended, the heart waited as for a 
sealing voice from heaven. But no voice came, and, 
instead, there fell upon the hearts of all the sad and 
heavy thought that that voice which had been to them 
so often as a voice from heaven would rest upon their 
glad ears no more. 

The tears that were shed fell silently, save that 
some sobs would make themselves heard through the 
silence. No loud hysterical shriek profaned the solemn 
stillness, but the people sat motionless and awed until 
he summoned them for the last time to take the Holy 
Supper from his hands. His voice, as he gave it, lingered 
in their hearts for ever, the most blessed memorial that 
even love could have asked. 

The people, as once before, waited for him, uncovered, 
at the door; and, with Edith at his side, he walked 
through the midst of their loving assembly as on his 
road to heaven. Every one of them saw him again ; 
for, at their houses or at his, he bade them one by one 
good-bye ; but in his old place of pastor and teacher 
and priest of God, they saw him no more for ever. 

And then, when he reached home, Mrs. Aylsham 
waited for him in his study. 
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* I have been to the chapel, Maurice/ she said ; ' and 
I could not help coming to you. I have been so 
unhappy since I wrote to you, and since I had your 
letter. I think I begin to understand why you have 
never loved me. But you will forgive me, will not you ? 
I have loved you, Maurice, as well as I knew how. 
Perhaps I shall learn better some day. But I have 
loved you, and I was so glad when I heard that your 
people had called you back ; and I cannot be sorry now 
that you are going to die. You have done your work, 
Maurice, though I so little understood what it was. 
And, now, it is best as it is. I am so glad they called 
you back, and so glad that you are going to die. It is 
all very dark for me, Maurice, and I do not want to see 
you again. But I did want to see you this once, and you 
will forgive me for all, will not you ? Will not you, 
Maurice ? ' 

* I can never any more be harsh to a sinner,* Maurice 
had said to Edith ; but perhaps it would not have needed 
God's last lesson to teach him not to be harsh to this 
sinner. How far from harsh he was words cannot tell ; 
but Mrs. Aylsham left him more unhappy, and nearer 
to the happiness of self-abnegating love than ever she 
had been in her life before, while Maurice thanked 
God for His goodness as those thank who have reached 
the other side of the River of Death. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 

* You must be married soon/ Maurice said, to Chriss ; 
' I should like to see you and Edith together for a little 
time before I go/ 

So it was arranged that the marriage should take 
place as early as possible. 

Then Wentworth came to Edith, and said, 

' Edith, I asked you to be my wife, once.* 

' Yes.' 

* And I said that I loved you.' 
' Yes.' 

' Did you believe me ? ' 

* Oh, yes ; I thought that you loved me very much.' 
' Can one love twice, Edith ? Truly love, I mean.' 

' Not in the same way, but in different ways, I think.' 

' How different, Edith ? ' 

' You loved me as your dear sister and friend ; you 
could love some one as your wife.' 

' And you would not think me fickle if I did ? ' 

' Fickle ? Oh, no. I should think you fickle if you 
left off loving me as your dear sister and friend.' 

'There is not much fear, Edith. Do you know of 
anyone whom I could love as my wife } ' 

' Yes.' 

'Who is it.?' 

' You know, I think.' 

* Well, I am going to ask her.' 
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'Going}' 

' You think it strange that I should come and tell 
you first ? * 
' A little/ 

* Well, Edith, one reason is that I had vowed myself 
your knightj and you must release me before I can 
go. Another reason is, that I think it is very likely 
that Annie will refuse to be my wife; and I would 
rather, then, tell you before I ask her than after. I 
could not but tell you some time, you know.* 

* I understand. And suppose Annie does refuse to be 
your wife, what will you do then ? ' 

* Then I will be your lover for ever, Edith.' 
' Unless you make her change.* 

^ Make her, Edith? What would you have thought 
if I had tried to make you change, when you said " no " 
to me } ' 

' Ah ! but it is very different. Annie has been very 
unhappy.' 

Thus much Edith said to avert the danger, which she 
felt to be so great, lest Annie should by one word cut 
off the hope of the happiness of her own life and of 
Wentworth's for ever. 

So Wentworth went to Annie. Annie, meantime, 
thought not of his coming, then or ever. He had not 
written to her since she left Edith's house ; she had not 
expected that he would. She herself had grown calm 
again ; but the content of the time before she left her 
nest had not come back to her. She had never ceased 
to regret that she had left it at all. ' Such a nest as 
mine will not bear often disturbing,' she had said to 
Edith. In truth, it would not bear disturbing once. 
The dove of peace does not easily return. 

Annie was but ill-content; yet she was not wishing 
for some new thing to come to pass. That she should 
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be Wentworth's wife, as Edith had suggested, was alto- 
gether impossible, for he would never ask her to be his 
wife. But, even though he asked her, she would not. 
Whether she loved him or not, she loved him too well 
for that. Had he asked her when she was a simple girl 
at home, even then she would have been a very unequal 
mate for him ; but now she would be no mate. Edith 
did not understand for how much a man's wife stood, or 
she would never have thought it possible. 

So moved the mind of Annie, the while her nest was 
all uneasy ; .and the quiet village, and its daily, un- 
changing work, chafed her reawakened sense of life. 

And then, one day, he was waiting for her at the 
school-house door, as on that day when first he went to 
find her as the child-friend of his boyhood. As then, he 
stood back, and she did not see him till he spoke her 
name. 

' What ! you again ? ' she said. And the gladness, and 
the sorrow that he had come to break her peace, again 
strove for mastery in her heart. 

She asked after Edith and Maurice, and he told her 
much that was new, for she had heard nothing of Edith 
for many weeks. Then he said — 

* I want to talk to you, Annie. May I come in this 
evening ? ' 

* Oh, yes ; you may come in, of course.' 

She knew what he wanted to say to her ; and what she 
would say to him in return, she knew, not less clearly, 
she thought. 

' I have come down to ask you to be my wife, Annie,* 
he said, when he went to her in the evening. 

' I cannot be your wife,' she said. 

* Why not, Annie ? ' 

' Because I shall never be wife to anyone.' 
' Never to anyone else, I hope.' 
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' Nor to you.' 

' Why not, again, Annie ? ' 

' You have no right to ask me ; it is enough that I 
cannot' 

' I have a right to ask you, unless you tell me that you 
do not love me. I have no right to think that you love 
me ; but you would not speak untruly to me about 
that' 

* Why do you come and ask me to be your wife ? ' 

* Because I love you, Annie.* 

' I do not think so. You love Edith better. Why do 
you not ask her to be your wife } * 

* Edith is going to be married to Dr. Westbeech.' 
' And so you come to me ? ' 

" 'Yes.' 

Annie flushed. She knew that he could not mean to 
insult her ; yet these words were very strange, and in 
that battle which she was fighting with her own emotions, 
she was glad of any pretext for strong feeling which 
might divert her mind from the real struggle that was 
going on within her. So she pretended to herself that 
she was indignant at Wentworth's words, and kept 
silence. He said — 

'Yes, Annie; it is just so. If Edith had not been 
going to marry Dr. Westbeech, I should never have come 
to you.' And then he told her of all that had been in 
his heart about Edith ; of how he had asked her to be 
his wife ; of how he had resolved that he would never 
draw back from the care of her, which, in his own 
mind, he had taken upon himself, unless another, 
who could perform it better, took it out of his hands. 
* And,' he said, ' I love her as tenderly as ever ; and I 
thought that that was the only love of which I was 
capable, until you came and taught me otherwise. Even 
when I came here to you before, you moved my heart. 
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but I did not, know what it meant. Now I know, Annie ; 
and I know that I love you with my whole heart, and 
that to have you always by my side would make my life 
so rich and full, that then first when you came to me, I 
should seem to begin to live.' 

She sat with her handsjfolded, not daring to look at his 
face, and wondering what help would be given her to 
hold her own in this great battle against herself. 

' I have a right to you, Annie,' he said ; ' I was your 
first friend, and you loved me, then. I know that I was 
a blind fool not to find out all you were at that time, 
and love you accordingly. But I could not help it. I 
did not know. You will not punish me for that. Come 
to me, Annie ; I will be very tender to you, and very 
proud of you, and life shall bloom for us both. Will you 
not come ? ' 

' No,' she said ; and the tears rolled down her face ; 
' please go away from me, and do not come again. God 
bless you. Good-bye.' 

' I will not go, Annie, unless you tell me that you do 
not love me.' 

* I do love you with all my heart ; but I will not be 
your wife.' l 

* By God, Annie ; but you shall be my wife. Why do 
you say that you will not ? ' 

* You are very cruel. Will you not leave me ? Do 
you want to break my heart ? ' 

' I will not leave you until you tell me why you say 
that you love me and yet will not be my wife.' 

' Then I will tell you. You are very cruel, indeed, to 
make me say such words. You found me, the simple 
child of a good man, and you loved me as a brave boy 
may love a simple child, and you petted me, and taught 
me, and made me what otherwise I never should have 
become. And I hoped that I should be your sister and 
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friend for ever. Then there came a bad man, who made 
me love him, and told me that I was his wife, and left 
me a woman whom no one will own, a wife and no wife. 
That is why I will never be your wife, to drag down your 
name to such undeserved contempt' 

Then Wentworth rose, and striding fiercely along the 
little room, he came back and stood looking down into 
her face, which now was turned up in such pitiful defiance 
to his. 

* Good God, Annie, can you love me, and suffer such 
a thought as that to stand between my soul and yours ? 
I tell you, though you had been the wife of my bosom 
for twenty years, did I but know that one impure thought 
had crossed your mind, I would cast you from me for 
ever. But, though twenty devils had dragged you 
through the mire, and I had never seen you before, I 
would feel it a glory in the sight of God and men to take 
you to my bosom, that no breath of shame might cross 
your face. But you, Annie, I never thought of it, for 
good or for bad. But now you make me think of it, 
I tell you, and God knows that I speak the unblem- 
ished truth of my heart, I tell you that I will hold 
you ten times as dear that a child of Satan has 
wronged you, and ten times as proudly that you, so 
wronged, are noble as you are. There is no fear that 
reproach will fall upon me for your sake; but if it 
did, I would hold it a glory rather than a shame, and 
would hold you more dear and more proudly each time 
it fell. You believe me, Annie } ' 

* Yes, I believe you,' she said ; and the defiant look 
was no more in her face. 

* Then, Annie, loving me, you dare not any more 
refuse to be my wife.' 

* Dare I not, do you think } ' she said, wondering, now, 
what * dare ' could mean. And at that moment, even the 
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shame of the past seemed to her scarcely a thing to be 
regretted, for it was transmuted into a passionate hap- 
piness under the glow of his all-embracing love. 

Then they talked, and told each other all their 
thoughts, and marvelled over the fulness of the com- 
munion of which God had made them capable. For 
each of them had a nature one half the wealth of which 
had never been revealed even to itself And so that 
richest joy of communion was theirs, the joy of self- 
discovery by the elicitation of a harmonious nature 
struck into music by the hand of love. To Wentworth, 
the full meaning of womanhood for the first time stood 
revealed, while Annie gloried in the perception of the 
infinite discords between a true man and a villain. It 
was an evening to be remembered, for it was the first in 
which the whole natures of these two seemed to be fully 
satisfied. 

And, to them, love meant no idle dalliance with 
pleasure. Their thoughts of happiness were full of 
noble aspiration, for they understood that true love is 
the joy of self-abnegation, and that the circles of this 
are as infinite as the circle of self is narrow. 

* I will go back, and tell Edith,' Wentworth said to 
Annie, when he saw her the next day ; ' I should not like 
to write to her all that I have to say.' 

Wentworth told the truth when he implied that this 
was his reason for going back to Embleton. He would 
have told the truth more completely, if he had said that 
it was a reason rather than t/te reason, for that he had 
also another reason in his mind. 

Wentworth told Edith the substance of what had 
passed between himself and Annie, and, best of all, the 
result. Edith's heart was too full, neither of her love nor 
her sorrow, to be deeply glad for their sakes. Then 
Wentworth, after he had told her all, said, 
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• I have a great thing to ask of you, Edith.* 

'Well?' she said. 

' It would make me very happy if our marriages could 
take place on the same day.' 

' That is for Annie to decide.* 

'Yes ; but if Annie were willing, you would not 
mind ? * 

' How could I mind } It would be very yiice, I think, 
though a little sad for her, perhaps.* 

' I think she would find much to compensate for the 
sadness.* 

Then it was put to Annie, and she, though a little 
startled by the suddenness of the proposal, had no 
serious reason or feeling against it, and it was decided 
that so it should be. 

It was felt to be best, therefore, that Annie should 
come to Embleton. So, a substitute for her in the school 
being found, she bade farewell to her village nest, and 
the kind hearts that had cherished her there, and learned 
how many links that it is painful to break are apt to 
bind us even to those surroundings wherein we have 
thought ourselves most unhappy. A home was found 
for her and her boy with some kindly people in Em- 
bleton, and there she was to stay until her marriage. 

The coming of Annie was a great comfort to Edith. 
Even a man friend, who is neither husband, lover, nor 
brother, can be much to a woman that no woman can 
be. But also a woman friend can be much that no man 
can be. On the whole, Edith was rich in her friends. 
Maurice, Chriss, Wentworth, formed a trio of friends 
that, amongst men or women, it would not have been 
easy to match. Nevertheless, Edith's life had lacked, in 
that she had no woman friend. And now that the great 
sorrow of Maurice's departure was about to fall upon 
her, and the solemn duties of wifehood were to tax her 
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wisdom and strength, her need became greater than ever. 
Annie filled it, and none could have been found to fill it 
better. The strength and the wisdom of sorrow were 
hers, and so she was a fit guide and comforter for one 
who had as yet but wetted the soles of her feet with the 
waters of affliction. 

Maurice's illness dealt gently with him, and per- 
mitted those to whom he was dear to be much with 
him, and to store away many memories of his tender- 
ness and patience and faith. He would not recognize 
the future as sad. To him it seemed, he said, full of 
the loving-kindness of God. So he would have them 
talk about the future, and no topic pleased him so 
well as their hopes and plans for the time to come. Mr. 
Fairfax carried on the work of the factory, and had pro- 
mised to become the permanent chaplain in Maurice's 
stead. With him, and Mr. Buchanan, and Wynyard, 
and some others of the men, Maurice had many con- 
versations, and his hopes were high that the future 
would yield a more abundant harvest than the past. 
But his most luxurious delight, as he called it, was to 
get together Chriss and Wentworth, Annie and Edith, 
and make them talk of their plans for the future. And 
while they talked, Esty would sit holding his hand, and 
looking up into his face, while he would half-uncon- 
sciously fondle her with a hand around her shoulders, or 
her face drawn down to rest upon his knee. 

One day he said, 

' We shall have to sell you, Esty ; I wonder who will 
bid for you. Who would you like to buy you ? ' 

* Mr. Parkal,' she said. 

' But I can't, Esty. I am obliged to sell you.' 

' Then nobody,' she said. 

But all bid for her, though Wentworth and Annie won 
her. Edith was very loth to let her go, but it was felt 
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to be best on all grounds, that Annie should take care 
of her, and bring her up with her own boy. The history 
of her life with them may yet be told. 

* And some day they shall marry/ Maurice said. 
Maurice was more given to playful talk at this time 

than at any other time of his life. His great holiday 
had commenced, he said. Certainly, had you been the 
greatest stranger to him, his playfulness would have 
suggested to you neither flippancy nor lightness. It 
was but the ripple on the surface of the happy depths 
below. For the first time in his life, his earnestness was 
unstrung. God had taken the burden of life's duties 
from his shoulders, and he kept holiday by the permission 
of Him who had the right to grant it It was a holiday 
made up of rest and hope and thankfulness, of love and 
the tender penitence of forgiven sin. Its occupations 
were smiles and tears and prayers. 

' You will live here ? ' he said to Wentworth, one day. 

'Yes.' 

/I am very glad of that Neither Chriss nor Edith 
could spare you. You will all be very happy together. 
I hope I shall know about you. You will have to find 
some mission. Have you thought of one ? ' 

* No ; but one will come, perhaps. I will try not to 
be idle.* 

*You will not be idle. Chriss will find you work. 
And you will not forget my people, will you i Keep 
close to Mr. Fairfax. You will be very useful to him. 
I think that Mr. Buchanan and you would suit each 
other. And then there is my friend Wynyard— a fine, 
true, brave fellow ; I know that you like him. Why, it 
is a splendid world that I am leaving you in, Wentwort.h. 
It is God's world, after all, isn't it > You need not envy 
me ; but neither do I envy you. They are both God's 
worlds, thank God. And then they meet at last' 
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This was brave dying, Wentworth thought. But then 
Maurice believed in God most, instead of in the devil 
most, and so he could afford to die bravely. Perhaps 
such faith is one reward of working for God most. 

To Edith Maurice was not playful, but gravely and 
pleadingly tender. 

'I wish I could see you comforted, my darling,' he 
said, one day. 

* How can I be comforted, MauricQ ? Think what you 
have been to me ever since I can remember.' 

' Yes, Pussie, I know. I know that it is very easy to 
go, and very hard to stay. But our love will not be 
broken. It is of the sort that cannot die.' 

' Yes ; but I shall never see your face, and never hear 
your dear voice, and it will all grow so very dark.* 

* Perhaps not, my darling. There are mourners to 
whom the lost one seems very near — nearer, by far, than 
when only space has parted them.* 

' The seven years was terrible enough, and then I was 
looking forward to our meeting. And you were not to 
me then what you are now, Maurice.' 

* Another meeting will come, we trust, Edith. But 
my hope for you is in Chriss. I own that it would 
break my heart to leave you, if it were not for him.' 

But in the thought of Chriss, Edith's pain seemed to 

reach its keenest. Certainly her heart was as full of 

love for him as he could wish. But the happiness that 

that love could bring seemed to grow so cruelly out of 

her brother's dying, that herein was no comfort for her 

at present. That failure which he called his cowardice, 

and which had been the means of bringing Chriss back 

to her, what was it but the first fruit of her brother's 

dying } So there was no comfort to Edith, as touching 

her brother's death, in the love of Chriss. 

X 2 
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This she never said to Maurice ; but one day he caught 
it by a side glance, so to say. And then he said to 
her : 

'Edith, I thank God more for bringing me to that 
state of heart which sent me to ask Chriss's forgiveness, 
than for any other blessing He has granted me. I know, 
now, that this was the chief meaning of my fall. God 
graciously meant to cure me of a life-long fault. Be 
comforted, my darling. Though Chriss had never for- 
given me, and never come back to us, God's mercy to 
me was crowned when I begged his forgiveness.' 

And Edith believed her brother, and, from that time, 
some comfort began to dawn upon her heart. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 

At their houses, or at his own house, as has been said, 
Maurice bade a personal farewell to each of his people. 
This was a ceremony which to many men would have 
become a ceremony, and no more. To Maurice it was 
as far from being a mere ceremony as bidding farewell 
to his children would have been. Though in the great 
majority of cases it was good-bye, and no more, it sadly 
taxed his physical strength, and kept his spirit on the 
constant stretch. Many times he was moved to the 
depths of his heart, for there were among his people 
those who had memories of passionate gratitude to him 
for the past, and these could not refrain from the pour- 
ing out of their thanks, now, when they should see his 
face no more. The whole time was to him one of 
suffering happiness ; but, while the suffering was of the 
present weakness of the body, the happiness was of the 
kinship of the eternal. 

With Wynyard he had a last long talk, as with an 
old and valued friend ; and, indeed, it would be difficult 
to say which of the two men felt himself more deeply 
indebted to the other. When they parted, both felt very 
tenderly towards the past, and braver, through their 
meeting, for the future that lay before them. 

With Mr. Buchanan and Mr. Fairfax Maurice spent 
many hours, and their conversations were almost all of 
the factory, and future work among the men. From 
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Mr. Fairfax, Mr. Buchanan felt, no such initiation as 
that which Maurice had given to the spiritual life of the 
factory could have come ; but, as the successor of Maurice, 
to take up and carry on his work, Mr. Buchanan was 
greatly pleased with him, and very thankful that he had 
been found. 

To Maurice himself, about his past labours, Mr. 
Buchanan had little of thanks to say, because he was 
not the man to utter explicit thanks for benefits of the 
highest kind, and because Maurice was not the man to 
hear them. But the approach of death cleared away that 
atmosphere of reserve which had been between them, 
and they saw each other face to face, and their hearts 
touched. 

And, then, all else being finished, the double marriage 
took place. Once it had been in Edith's hope that 
Maurice would marry her. But by the time the mar- 
riage day came, his strength was far below the possi- 
bility of this, and on that special morning, he was too ill 
even to go with them to the church. So Mr. Buchanan 
gave Edith away, while Mr. Fairfax performed the 
service. That the wedding was absolutely without 
ceremony need not be said. A few friends, of the 
factory and elsewhere, were present ; but they came as 
to church, and went away when the service was over. 
Chriss and Edith, Wentworth and Annie, all came home 
to Maurice, and spent some hours with him before the 
former two set off upon their journey. Chriss and 
Edith waited for him until the hext dayi hoping that 
then he might be stronger, for he was to accompany 
them on their quiet wedding ramble. This had been 
part of the arrangement, and upon this condition only 
Edith had consented to be married while her brother 
lived. Not, indeed, that the condition needed much 
enforcement, for Chriss wished for it as strongly as 
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Edith herself, and Maurice's opposition could not but 
yield to the delicious proposal that the longing which 
had been growing upon him to see the Wye and the 
dear old home country again before he died should 
be gratified. 

So those five spent two or three hours together before 
Wentworth set off with his bride. It was indeed an 
assembling of no common impressiveness, and the one 
who was least overpowered by its solemnity was he 
before whom lay, as we judge, the most tremendous 
journey. But all were stilled, and the hearts of all were 
very full. In that circle, all the dearest of each were 
held ; and, in greater or smaller measure, all were dear 
to all. To all, one was very dear, and that one was to 
leave them all. They could not hope that, as now, 
they would assemble any more again. When next four 
met, of one dear voice and face they would be desolate 
for ever. And while so many other great thoughts 
were waiting at the doors of their hearts, this thought 
held the foreground of their hearts, unmated. 

But, of course, their talk was far other than their 
thoughts. 

' This makes me very happy,' Maurice said ; ' Chriss 
was formed to be a husband ; I shouldn't have said the 
same of you, Wentworth, but I think that Annie will 
know how to change the Ethiopian's skin. All good 
women are made to be wives, though, happily, a woman 
need not be a wife to be a good woman. I am very 
content with the way in which you are all settled in life. 
Eh, Fussie ? ' he said, putting his hand upon hers. 

' Yes, Maurice,' she said, as she looked up tremblingly 
into his face. 

^ It is a fair life,' he said. ' A love that there is no 
mistaking makes it as beautiful as sunshine makes the 
world.' 
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The words were said with the manner, not of one who 
looks back regretfully upon what he is leaving, but of 
one who, well content with his own estate, rejoices in 
the happiness of those who are dear to him. 

* Yes,* Wentworth said ; * it is the love that gives the 
colour. There can be much pleasantness in life without 
love (I mean without a strong personal love for one); 
but it is a landscape without sun/ 

* They differ,' Maurice said, ' as the thought of God 
differs from the thought of the Order of Nature, as 
Religion differs from Science' 

' Or as home differs from a Bohemian's world,' Chriss 
added. 

* True, Chriss,' Wentworth said ; * but remember you've 
got to find your home, your religion, your God, and your 
love. It takes a very good home to be better than a 
Bohemian's world ; I prefer Science to the Religion of 
most people; the Order of Nature is better than the 
God against whom Lucretius protested; and there is 
much that calls itself and thinks itself love, that has the 
blasting power of the fire of hell instead of the fer- 
tilizing softness of God's sweet sunshine.' 

Wentworth felt Annie shudder at this, and his heart 
smote him, and he bethought himself that the wound 
which the blasting fire has made is sore for many days 
after. But Maurice said, 

' Yes, that is very true. There was, indeed, marvellous 
truth in the old fable which pictured the world as double, 
the one God's, and the other a demon's, made in the 
imitation of opposition to God's. Yet those things 
make the whole sum of life — Love, God, Religion, 
Home. We shall know more fully what they all mean, 
some day; but I think that they all mean the same. 
Happily there is true love without marriage; isn't 
there, Pussie ? ' 
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' Yes, Maurice.' She could not have said much more 
than ' Yes, Maurice,' to save her h'fe, as it seemed to her. 

And then, presently, it was time for Wentworth and 
Annie to be going. Edith went away with Annie, and 
Chriss moved out that the two friends might have a 
minute alone. 

* I owe Chriss many things,' Maurice said ; * but few 
things so great as the giving me your friendship, 
Wentworth.* 

' Do you think so ? The exchange has been a very 
unequal one, I think.' 

'Such things bear fruit. We are different, for ever. 
Better men, for ever, I hope.' 

' I think so.' 

' And I think they are renewed, too.' 

' Do you, Maurice ? ' 

'Yes, real spirit relations. Not accidental ones, of 
blood relationship, or even of husband and wife, unless 
the spirits be married, too. But then, yes, I think. Do 
not you think so ? ' 

' I hope so.' 

' So we shall meet again, Wentworth. Our roads 
differ, but God's smile is on both. I am very happy, for 
you and for myself I should have been sorry if Annie 
had not come to you. But now you will not miss me 
much. I should like to think that you will always be 
near Edith and Chriss. You will think of me till I die, 
and after, I know. I will think of you in heaven. 
Don't be unhappy about me for a day. Love me, but 
don't sorrow. God bless you, old fellow. He will, I 
know. He is as true a friend as you are, and how much 
more beside true ! Good-bye.' 

And Wentworth could but wring his hand, and speak 
scarcely a word. So much sadder are those who have to 
remain, than those who are going to God. 
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The next day, Chriss and Edith and Maurice set off 
upon their travels. They moved by very easy stages, 
for Maurice could bear no more. They took upon their 
road the three cathedral towns of Gloucester, Worcester, 
and Hereford, and at each they stayed a few days. 
Though the autumn was growing late, the weather was 
soft and warm, and Maurice almost lived in the cathe- 
drals. On those days when he was well enough, Chriss 
and Edith would go with him to the Morning Service, 
and that being over, oftentimes, at his own wish, they 
would leave him to wander about the church alone. He 
did not study the tombs, neither was he learned in the 
details of architecture ; but the glorious beauty of the 
heaven-aspiring arches, the dim distances that shaped 
themselves among the pillars, as he sat dreamily looking 
down the noble length, the silence, and the moving rich- 
ness of the light of heaven, streaming through the lus- 
cious colour of the windows, these things sunk into his 
heart and filled him with the rapture of a holy calm. 
He was no mere weak enthusiast. These things so 
moved him, and he thanked God for them. 

And then the services were a Stiller, but even a deeper 
joy to him. He liked best the Afternoon Service, if he 
could have a light mid-day meal, and spend an hour in the 
cathedral before the service began. For then the build- 
ing attuned him to perfect preparedness, and the service 
fell upon his heart like a far-off chaunt of heaven. It 
was not in the least as a performance that he enjoyed 
it; but, at all times sensitive to the beauties of form 
and sound, he was now, in the present state of his 
health, still more sensitive than ever, and so these things 
prepared his body and his mind to thrill to the perfect 
interpretation of that most noble liturgy of prayer and 
praise. . There were days when the after-glow of that 
rapture would haunt his face until nightfall. Sometimes 
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he would sit in the choir, and that was one kind of 
pleasure; sometimes he would sit just outside the choir, 
among the people that, in Hereford especially, there 
assembled to take part in the* service, and that was an- 
other kind of pleasure ; sometimes he would sit at the 
extreme end of the nave, and follow the service as the 
sound of it came to him softened and etherealized along 
the distance, and this was yet another and still different 
kind of pleasure. Once, years before, he had so sat 
during service in the glorious cathedral of Ely, and the 
impression of the time had never faded from his mind. 
So among the beauties consecrate to the worship of God 
he lived, and their influence grew into his soul, and shone 
out of his face and frame, transmuting that old and 
growing shadowiness into a spirituality of appearance 
that made the passer-by think more of the life that was 
increasing in him than of that which was fading 
away. 

During their stay at Hereford a special performance of 
the oratorio * St Paul ' was given in the cathedral. It hap- 
pened that Maurice, though he was not unfamiliar with 
the masterpieces of sacred music, had never heard an 
oratorio performed on a worthy scale. So he was eager 
to go to this performance. Edith dreaded it for him, for 
he was now very weak, and, as far as she could, opposed 
his going ; but he could not be kept away. ' Only think, 
Edith,' he said ; ' I shall die the richer by one great 
experience.' This dying of his was, indeed, a strange 
process. Only the most corporeal part of him was 
dying. Even the brain and nerves were but heightened 
to a keener sensibility, while mind and spirit were more 
alive than ever they had been since his birth. Such 
dying as this affords one of the strongest suggestions of 
immortality, even as the withering away together of 
muscle and brain, intellect and sensibility, emotions, 
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imagination, and aspiration, suggests one of the most 
deadly doubts that has to be conquered by faith. 

There are few more stirring oratorios than ' St. Paul/ 
few so calculated to produce a strong first impression. 
Over and above the quality in the music, the conception 
is intensely dramatic, and the character of St. Paul 
himself stands out with exceeding vividness. Sweden- 
boig disliked the man St. Paul ; to Maurice he seemed 
the ideal soldier of Christ. So in the oratorio itself, and 
in the previous attitude of his mind towards the subject 
of the work, the conditions of, as he said, a great expe- 
rience were prepared for Maurice. 

To follow his emotions during the performance would 
be out of the question. It would mean a most subtle 
essay upon the oratorio, and upon Maurice, and upon those 
mysterious sensibilities that the approach of death brings 
with it. The whole time was one of sustained rapture. 
The overture caught hold of him, for Mendelssohn suited 
him perfectly. Those exquisite chorales moved him to 
tears. The defiant courage of Stephen before the ap- 
pointed conservators of religion, bowed his head. At 
the chorus * Stone him to death,' he could scarcely keep 
his seat ; but the chorale following, * To Thee, O Lord, 
I yield my spirit,' more than calmed him. And so on. 
The whole time was one of sustained rapture. At the 
end of it, he could scarcely speak, and for two or three 
days he did not leave his bed. But even Edith could 
not be sorry that that * great experience ' had come to 
him. 

And, indeed, the influence of all this time was nearly 
as great upon Edith as upon her brother. It gradually 
came to seem to her that she could not be unhappy at 
Maurice's approaching death. From the time when she 
learned that his fall, as he called it, had been in itself a 
good, and that Chriss had not come back to her through 
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the bitter atonement of her brother's loss and overthrow, 
comfort began to grow into her heart. And then, when 
she talked to Chriss and to Wentworth, and received 
from them the assurance that the break down in his 
health had been at worst but momentarily hastened by 
that hideous Thursday night, and all that followed upon 
it, the comfort grew stronger. There had been no mis- 
carriage, then, after all. Maurice had run his appointed 
course; had finished the noble work which God had 
given him to do. The clouds were but the incidents of 
the sunset, they did not cause it. There was no mis- 
carriage. He had done his work, and God, even though 
they mistook the majesty of His voice for the thunders 
of His displeasure, had said, * Well done, thou good and 
faithful servant ; enter thou into the joy of thy Lord/ 
The loss was but hers. 

The loss was but hers. And were not these strange 
words for her to think ? Strange, but that they were words 
of unspeakable comfort in contrast with the old thought 
that Maurice had suffered shame and loss. For Edith 
loved Maurice, and love to her meant self-abnegation 
and an unmixed longing for the happiness of him she 
loved; and, therefore, when she could say to herself, 
* He is altogether happy, and the loss is but mine,' she 
called this comfort. 

And to her sense of loss there were great and glorious 
palliatives. Chriss was hers, and the reserve of joy in 
this fact she knew to be inexhaustible. She, as it 
were, saved the joy as yet, for both to her and to Chriss, 
Maurice was first for the present. But very often, in the 
midst of her care for Maurice, the sense of that reserve 
would well up in her heart, and fill her eyes with tears. 
And in her thoughts of Maurice also, there were pallia- 
tives to her sense of loss. Since their mother died, she 
had never for a moment been other than his dearest. 
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Here was joy. Side by side with their mother, she 
would be his dearest for ever, in whatever world he 
moved ; of that she was sure. He had never failed her 
yet; he would never fail her. There was strength 
enough in this thought to make her able to wait over 
the years of silence until the end came. She had 
memories enough to last her for a century, and all the 
memories were noble and tender. And his love for 
her had always been so all-pervading and so penetrating, 
that it would surround and fill her still, when he was 
gone from her, and the only difference would be that 
his dear face and voice would no more live before her. 
And though, at this thought, the tears would fill her 
eyes, they were no more tears of bitterness and anguish, 
and it seemed to her that life would be rather spiritualized 
and intensified than rendered altogether desolate by his 
departure. 

So she felt at her happiest At her saddest, she felt 
far otherwise. Yet this was the key of her deepest 
thoughts, and so there was promise that it would become 
the dominant key of her thoughts in the long run. 

As soon as Maurice had recovered from the ex- 
haustion of the oratorio day, they moved on from 
Hereford to Ross ; and there their true pilgrimage 
began. From Ross they rowed slowly down the river 
to Monmouth, staying the night at Monmouth, and going 
on the next day, by the river still, to Tintern. The 
river between Ross and Monmouth was new even to 
Maurice, and therefore their enjoyment there was but 
that of natural beauty, heightened by the quickening 
thought of what was to come. But, once past Mon- 
mouth, they were in their Holy Land, and the solemn 
happiness of Holy Land was upon their hearts. Their 
memories of the place were altogether unblurred. Those 
five years of intense life had been cut suddenly short — 
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closed by an event which seemed to shut a door of God 
upon them, and since then, they had never seen their 
old home, nor had any whisper of even its being reached 
their ears. So their memories were unblurred. More- 
over, they did not return with deadened sensibilities, 
and predestined therefore to dishallucination. Senses 
and emotions were as keen as ever. They came in the 
true pilgrim spirit. 

And thus their Holy Land was to them all that they 
had pictured it. The dear river flowed as sweetly, the 
great tree-clad sides were as noble, the whole place was 
as tender ks they had dreamed. One after another, their 
best-loved haunts, came into view ; and, at last, making 
them catch their breath as they saw it, came the dear 
old home. There it stood, almost unchanged since they 
left it ; and the gaunt tree, struck by some immemorial 
lightning-flash, glared out, weird and ghostly as ever. 
The boatman poised the boat in the current, and they 
sat and pictured their life in the past. All the time 
came back, filled with the memories that belonged to 
each spot of the terraced garden. Each terrace had 
its own meaning, and its special memories; each 
brought back an aspect of their lives. The lowest 
terrace was dearest of all, and upon that they landed, 
and sat under the willow that still dipped its leaves into 
their sacred stream. There was not a spot that they 
did not remember; not a spot that was not dear to 
them. Even the association of their mother with it all 
did not sadden them ; for to Edith, her memory was, not 
lost, but swallowed up in the love of Maurice ; while to 
Maurice there was now no sadness in the thought that 
his mother was dead He had but gone back to the 
old home to meet her. 

They did not ask the new inmates to suffer them to 
go over the place or the house. This was not the sort 
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of pleasure they had come to seek. They loved not 
shows ; and the thought of their Holy Home turned 
into a show would have shocked them indeed. They 
gathered the happiness that a far-off view permitted 
them, and were content. 

Then they moved on to Tintern. They found simple 
pleasant rooms in the quiet village, overlooking the 
stream, and here they stayed. From here they took 
flights down the river, and saw again the great Apostles 
in their glorious home, and recovered fresh memories of 
adventure and dear delight. And last, from the village 
they strolled again and again to the ruins of the abbey ; 
and these gave them, in another key, and with com- 
minglings of other emotions, the pleasure that the cathe- 
drals had given. The abbey crowned their pilgrimage, 
and sealed the restoration of the dear past to their 
hearts. 

But their adventures narrowed more and more, for 
Maurice's strength was failing fast, and it was clear that 
he would die in Holy Land. Maurice knew it, and re- 
joiced. He had hoped it would be so from the time 
when they had resolved to come. He did not keep his 
bed, but they made a couch for him, facing the window, 
which looked out upon the stream. The weather re- 
mained gentle and soft, and it satisfied him the day 
through, to drink in the sunshine, and the beauty, and the 
music of the river. He had little pain, and his mind 
was as clear as ever. They would leave him alone, 
sometimes; but more often they would sit with him, 
and talk, or read, or keep a silence more full of com- 
munion than either. They had nothing to say that 
could not have gone on being said for ever, and such 
things are best uttered by silence. 

So some days passed, and then a day came when 
Maurice said to Edith, 
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* This will be the last, I think, Pussie/ 

Her face yearned upon him ; she did not think then 
that she was not unhappy. 

* My darling,* he said, ' do not be too sad ; it is not 
really sad at all, but wondrously and gloriously happy. 
I cannot tell you how I marvel all the day at His ten- 
derness. Even to my eyes, there is no flaw in His 
planning of our lives. Can you think that anyone could^ 
have a more perfect life granted to him than He has 
granted to me i My mother; this dear old home ; you, 
my darling; my noble work; my friends; forgiveness, 
and even comfort in my sin; and now, rest in His 
bosom. It could not be better, darling, and you cannot 
mourn for me. Yet, if I had had to leave you alone, 
then it would not have seemed good at all. But now, 
Chriss will be all the world to you. Our love has had 
no flaw, and it will have no flaw. Me in heaven, Chriss 
by your side — it could not be better, Pussie. You will 
not be ungrateful to the dear God, and mourn too 
bitterly.' 

And to Chriss he said, 

' Spite of all my cruelty to you, you are the gainer by 
me, Chriss, and I trust her to you, soul and life, as I 
would trust myself to God. I am sure of you, Chriss. 
Dear old friend, it is all very wonderful ; I will thank 
you in heaven.' 

The day moved on, and the sun set Through the 
soft air shone the clear large moon, and under it the 
river murmured down to the sea. A lamp burned at 
the farther end of the room, but the moon outshone it 
Maurice lay back, and the moonlight fell upon his face, 
where rested the ineffable peace of God. The night 
waned, and the tide came up, and the murmur of the 
river was stilled. Then came over the night that 
strange chill which marks that the old day is dead. 
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Edith shuddered, and a shade passed across the face of 
the dying. The tide flowed out, and the murmur of the 
river b^an again. Then along the still air there crept a 
shivering movement, and the leaves trembled at the touch 
of the new-bom day. A smile, like the first streak of 
immortality, passed across the face of the dying, and 
his new day had b^^n. Upon the dead face lay the 
ineffable peace of God, while the full breeze of day 
sprung up, and the river sang its old song as if days 
never ended, and no life were stilled by the upswelling 
tide of Eternity. But to the dead, and those who sat 
mute by his side, Life and Eternity were one. 



THE END. 
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